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Andrew Hook is the Bradley Professor of English at the University of Glasgow. 

Liam Hudson's books include Bodies of Knowledge: The psychological significance of the nude in art, 1982. 
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Jean Michel Massing is a lecturer in the History of Art at the University of Cambridge. 

Alexander Murray is the author of Reason and Society in the Middle Ages, 1978. 

Tom Phillips has just completed an illustrated version of his own translation of Dante’s Inferno. 

Donald Posner’s books include Antoine Watteau, 1984, 

Lord Quinton's books include noughts and Thinkers, 1982. 

T. A. Stalppey is Professor of English Language and Medieval Literature at the University of Leeds. 

R. S. Short is Senior Lecturer in the School of Modern Languages and European History at the University of 
East Anglia. 

Charles R. Slecth is Professor Emeritus of English at the Brooklyn College of the City University of 
New York. 

Anne Stevenson's collection of poems. Minute by Glass Minute, was published in 1982. 

Hew St radian's Wellington's Legacy: The reform of the British Army 1838-54 was published in 1984. 
Julian Symons's books Include 77ie Thirties, I960. 

Peter Vergo leaches Art History at the University of Essex. 

Philip Warner is the author of The D-Day Landings, 1980. 

Sir EQb Waterhouse’s books include Roman Baroque Painting. 1937, republished in a revised edition in 1976. 
Richard WolUidm's most recent book. The Thread of Life, will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. 

David Wright's new verse translation of Chaucer's Canterbury Tates will be published in September. 
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Systems of excess 


Claude Rawson P 

----- - - t’ 

KEITH WALKER (Editor) j 

The Poems of John Wilmot Earl of Rochester t! 
319pp. Oxford: Shakespeare Head/Basil n 

Blackwell. £35. F 

0631125736 t 

DAVID M. VIETH t 

Rochester Studies, 1925-1982: An annotated 
bibliography t 

174pp. Garland. $33. { 

0824090225 j 

Marvell, who was a good judge of wit, said J 
Rochester “was the best English satyrist and 
had the right veine". We don’t think of him as a , 
satirist comme les autres, writing formal verse 
satires and epistles and Horatian imitations, 
though his “Allusion to Horace" is said to have ] 
taught the genre to better-known practitioners ] 
and the remarkable epistle “From Artemisia to ( 
Chloe” is now enjoying a vogue, partly fuelled 
by feminist preoccupations,. Our view of satire 
is still largely Pope-centred, and although 
Rochester had a substantial influence on both 
Swift and Pope, their feelings about him seem 
to have been lukewarm. And he is really very 
unlike. He was of “the Mob of Gentlemen who 
wrote with Ease”, a Popeian put-down mean¬ 
ing "holiday writers". The “Ease” was not 
quite the quality which Pope meant when he 
praised Petronius for uniting “the Scholar’s 
• Learning, with the Courtier's Ease ", and which 
he mythologized into that witty urbanity, 
neither Roman nor strictly courtly, which 
is sometimes, to the dismay of latter-day 
pedagogues, called “Augustan". 

That Rochester was both a lord and a cour¬ 
tier, as Pope wasn’t, is one of the paradoxes 
which surround the English Augustan style and 
its curious patrician pretensions. Rochester's 
“ease" was a sort which, in wit as in other 
things, spilled over into excess. It thus differed 
from the Popeiun version, which suggests con¬ 
tainment and measure, but its way of being 
excessive included a sense of command. The 
dramatist Lee called him “Lord of Wit” in a 
sycophantic dedication, but he also gave, after 
Rochester's death, one of the best accounts of 
what this might seriously mean: “his Genius 
was so luxuriant, that he was forc'd to tame it 
with a Hesitation in his Speech to keep it in 
view". If this sounds a bit like the calculated , 
stammer raised to the level of art, the fact is 
appropriate: Rochester's’poetry, like Pope’s in 
its different way, is never far removed from the 
social ploy. But what is, rriore importantly Im¬ 
plied, I think, is a unique form of sprezzatura 
which readily expresses itself in passionate or 
high-spirited accepts. It may. accommodate 
coarseness and. even obscenity, as Fielding’s 
manner sometimes could but Pope’s could not 
(or not without loss of “ease”, which is perhaps ~ 
one test of the lordly): 

You Ladyes all of Merry England 

Who have been to klssc.the Dutchess’s hand, 

Pray did you lately observe in the Show 
A Noble Italian call'd Signior Dlldo? 

It’s a low-pitched example, from a poem 
which has been praised for having ’-the charac¬ 
teristic uncertainty'of accent of the street bal¬ 
lad”. There’s justice in fhjs, but '’uncertainty" 
hardly describes that easterly hint of metrical 
dislocation, ; the colloquial stumble -which is 
part of the poem’s thrusting plasticity, and 
which'seems, a prosodic manifestation of the 
‘’hesitation" Lee 1 was talking about. The hard 
-.finish of,the lines comes over with none of the . 
bland orderliness of Waller or Denham, and 
is equally .unjike the;; strong coupleteering . 
summations offDryden or Pop?. Demotic vital- : 
ity is mimicked with a buoyancy which is really 
quite imhesitant, just: as elsewhere some 
gnarled. muscularities in the “strong lines’’ 
idiom aTe transfigured by a spdeies of headlong 

; .grace; The} slants of “SignlorPildo", the ariv- 

, jng phantasmag6pc cQuplets of “A Ramble in 
'• .Saim james’s Parke”; the bravura quatrains of 
. . “The;Disabled Debauchee’V bring home to, 

■. ■ : one t as rauQh as any sty! isrieevidCnce.can, how <• 
». >nlike|y Rochdster - 6 'to have composed the 
: yokel.cQupiete of Sbdorhj capable though he- • 

; .Wa* df^Vferyobsdepityip tfiat feebfepiayI Popb 
’thought l^Qohbstet’s'ryersiflcatioi). "bad^, a re-> 

'/ • fo'aVK%pprfiJciniqfely q'ii a-par tyitllliUreported- 
;; 9 t»Jat MlUoTTJiad ii<>L v 

> *7/v; 


wrote Defoe. This had little to do with the 
prosody of either: “One wrote the Lewd , and 
t'other the Sublime." As Fielding's Squire 
Booby made clear when he found Shainela in 
the act of reading, “Rochester's poems’’ was 
more or less synonymous with "dirty book". 
Rochester isn’t “pornographic". He is obscene 
but not. like Fanny Hill, arousing: he would, 1 
think, have shared Fielding's distaste for those 
“whose Devotion to the Fair Sex . . . wants to 
be raised by the Help of Pictures”. This was not 
a matter of prudery but of patrician cool. Field¬ 
ing's jibe included Richardson's love-scenes 
along with Venus in the Cloister, a book also 
owned by Shamela. Rochester uses every bad 
word in the language and reports more deeds 
than will be familiar to every reader of the 
TLS, but never enticingly, or intimately, or 
graphically. It’s partly a matter of distance, of 
the unruly knowingly kept at arm’s length, and 
not unconnected with “excess". Those much- 
quoted mandrakes “Whose lewd Topps Fuckt 
the very Skies", or the Duchess who “Has 
Swallow'd more Pricks, than the Ocean has 
Sand”, are phantasmagoric enormities, as of a 
Rabelaisian gigantism worked over by a 
Gothick imagination. It's overheated if you 
like, but as a brilliant virtuosity of fantastica- 
tion, like some of the wilder flights of Swift's 
Tale of a Tub, not as any sort of sensuous 
daydream. There could hardly be much in it for 
the auto-erotist. 

Hyperbolic fantastication, like any other 
form of excessive utterance, is usually more 
preoccupied with itself than with its ostensible 
subject. It flourishes on a built-in assumption 
that the reader will discount a good deal, pro¬ 
viding its own ironic guard. The limitation in 
turn acts as an enabling or releasing force. 
Obscenity grows gigantic as arousal is neutral¬ 
ized, and vice versa. Something similar may 
happen with invective, whose great masters 
(Rabelais, Swift. Cfiline) are fantasists of an 
enormity which signals that the calls to hatred 
or to massacre don’t really mean what they say, 
but don't not mean it either. Invective often 
borrows the rhetoric of sexual obscenity, in 
Rochester as in Rabelais,, with bpth forms of 
incitement' held in check by the play of 
aggressive utterance: 

Bawdy in thoughts, precise in' Words. 

IU natur’d though a Whore; 

Her Belly is a Bagg of Turds, 

. And her Cunt a Common shore. 

The style of these lines more particularly 
suggests a late-Swlftian exuberance of imprec¬ 
ation, In the drumming manner of Traulus or 
the Legion Club. There’s also a grandiloquent 
triumphalism that: is almost celebrative, 
cheekier and more light-hearted, as well as 
more rejecting, than Yeats’s “foul rag-a'nd- 
bone shop of the heart”, but with something of 
the samd excitability bordering on eloquence. 
In a related poem, 

By all Loves soft; yet mighty Pow'rs, 

• It Is a thing unfit. 

That Men shou’d Fuck in time of Flow’rs, 

Or when the Smock's beshit,. ij- .... 
the squalors of the female pudenda are pro¬ 
jected with al festive insolence which Is itself 
UnSwiftian, blit which* when coupled With 
Swiftian “intensities", may produce a Yeatsian 


obviously had much in common with the podtes 
mauditsof a later time. He would have rejected 
the phrase as too solemn, just as in his lordly 
way he would have rejected the lordly guilt- 
ridden grandeurs of Byron's Lara or Cain 
(though he hoped on his death-bed that God 
would not drive him "like Cain from before His 
presence”). 

Nor would he have much truck with the 
alternative solemnities of a “carefree" bohem¬ 
ian variety. Though often broke and “faine 10 
borrow mony,” he. would have despised the 
insolvent garreteers of the 1670s and the 1890s 
alike: in this, as in much else, he was “Augus¬ 
tan" to the core. His jokey ness on painful 
subjects, and his harping on impotence, might 
seem to align him with a LaEorguian-Prufrock- 
ian subspecies of Romantic Agonist. But he is 
self-mocking without being “self-ironic” in the 
Laforguian way, and his stanza on impotence 
addressed to a lady in flowers has a debonair 
insolence which sounds more like Macheath 
than like Prufrock: 

If thou wou'dsl have me' (rue, be wise. 

And lake to cleanly sinning: 

None but fresh Lavers Pricks can rise. 

At Phillis in foul linnen. 

The fact that we don't associate Macheath with 
the copulatory indignity or with such brutal 






language makes the fact of resemblance espe¬ 
cially arrestihg, Impotence is an Insistent 
(heme of Rochester’s, cheekily flaunted in 
what amounts to a machismo of sexual debility. 

These lines are an “impure” specimen, im¬ 
plying that he’s a jaded rather than a “fresh 
lover", not absolutely “disabled”. Displays of 
sexual weariness are easily presented as admis¬ 
sions or even boasts of sexual excess, a recur¬ 
rent feature of the Rochesterihn, though not of 
the Laforguian, mode. The Disabled De¬ 
bauchee speaks “of Honourable Scars , I Which 
my too forward Valour did procure”. Roches¬ 
ter said in'“To the Post Boy" that he trad 
“sWived more whores more ways than Sodbhis 
walls / Ere knew”, an exhaustiveness of pos- 


theologicnl and probably not so very different 
in its native impulse. If such intellectual 
system-making seems surprising in confirmed 
sensualists, wc should perhaps remember that 
“sensualism” is itself an ism. No isms are more 
doctrinaire or persistent than isms of excess, 
which readily pursue metaphysical exhaustive¬ 
ness as much as physical exhaustion. 

As often as not, “impotence” is presented in 
Rochester as an imagined state, on a par with 
other erotic possibilities. In "The Disabled De¬ 
bauchee” the speaker is frankly imagining fu¬ 
ture Incapacities, not describing present ones. 

The pleasures of memory he anticipates take 
the form of a comprehensive survey of the 
modes or modern sinning, so that the poem's 
present offers some of the mental satisfactions 
of a catalogue, to which can be added some 
voyeuristic joys and some refinements of pan- 
darism, plus a future replay of past sensualities 
on a non-sensual plane. The impotence is thus 
conceived not as a cessation of erotic energy 
but as an energy in its own right, a vigour gone 
into reverse. As if lo reflect this, the verse has an 
extraordinary thrust of jeering incandescence. 
“The Disabled Debauchee” must be unique 
among poems on this particular theme in 
achieving an authentically mock-heroic note. 
The heroic stanza which it borrows from 
Gondibert and Amins Mirabilh not only 
appropriates the grandeurs of the originals It 
traduces as Pope's Duticlad appropriates Mil¬ 
ton’s, but outdoes these originals in the energy 
of its witty eloquence. The theme is an old one, 
deriving from Ovid and Petronius, with some 
French and English intermediaries. “The Im¬ 
perfect Enjoyment” (like Aphra Behn’s “The 
Disappointment”, attributed to Rochester in 
1680) is about premature ejaculation, a recog¬ 
nized variant, and it afflicts the speaker with a 
loved woman but not with whores, a matter on 
which Rochester is again more amusing than 
Freudian commentators. There's a Malamud- 
ian pathos over the languid member, “Sapless, 
like a wither’d Flow'r”. Flowers clearly have a 
more versatile existence in love poetry than 
literary historians have recognized, and 
Rochester's line is prettily outdone in Behn's 
poem, where Cloris’s hand discovers the object 
of her ministrations “Disarm’d , . And Cold 

as Flow'rs bath'd in the Morning Dew"! * 
The woman's helping hand is common in 
sudhpbems, beginning with Ovid (Arwres, III 
vfi 73 ff). and an attractive tenderness often 
gets into the act, dispiadng.or softening the 
derision. It's especially evident in Rochester’s 
“Song of a Young Lady.. To her Ancient 
Lover”, which belongs to yet another 
sub-genre (poems about old men and yotmg 
- girls), especially popular in the seventeenth 
century: r 

Thy Ndbler part, ; . 

By Ages frozen grasp possess!. 

From his Ice shall be release 
And, sooth'd by my reviving hand. 

In former Warmth and Vigor stand. 

All a Lovef's wish.can reach. 

For thy .Joy my Love shall teach: 

And for thy Pleasure shall Improve, 

All that Art can add to Love. • 

; ■ Yet stilt I lave.thee without' Art, 

Antlent Person of my Heart. 

The woman's affectionate devotion is en- . 


mix; Thp lines again express jm 


ing to that'of'Yeats’s “Love has pitched'his 
mansion in/The place of excrement", but they 

are ??* er ,*?And the best Kiss, was the deriding Lot, ness, in Rochester's writings, tor sexual con- 

■: traditional patristic or Swiftian reminders t Whc , her ,he Boy fuck’d you, or I the Boy. . figura tions which others might feel impelled (o 

' « ■-**■ swr n> 5 bnarreordepraved: a queergeiiirii.y, i 

that Yeats is revaluing. ..... hnmMexualitv as a latent foVce in compulsive . whjch critics often miss, which erupts with an 

• Pon juinlsrafsinceeverything in thi,;domaln extraoriinaryoffheatdwm.in"F a ir Cterfcina 

enhanced no doupt oy me anguisut , n(ent w u en >« i sn » t na tent we P ttgsty lay”, and which even suffuses ihe bitter 

; that “flowers■’ meant menstrual discharge, p. cat itoaQ to be littfesotigon,"Grecian kindness” (a miniature 
that the painful and the spectacular unite, as n . circular tour .-Roche*. Trollus and Cressida in the sense of being 

> those blood-stained siinsets Vfact one of the patent ones; perhaps the shortest .anti-heroic exposure of 

good and his bisexuality is declared without fuss;, -.the'Trojan War) with an afterglow of lazy good 
these ,French poets. Rochester wjs .a goo - ^ senses about the main examples, nature:-*'While each brave Greek embrac’d his 

, mocker, t(*)«igh his style of ^cke^ffered ' Punk, / Lull’d her asleep, and then, grew 

, fro^thplrs: His concern' to register a kfml oLcxhauitiventss of ' dru ntf’. It’s consistent with thlMUatonf offhe 

, sexual pursuit, a itvm'aubouiisme of erotic of his Morality";* as he told Bartel, 


ace a Ypatsian;. S»88«- 

ppposite feel*>. Debauchee” and elsewhere by a penchant for . 0 f technical expertise, and indeed by the 

oe nltrhPn hlK _& ^MAMStlnn* Kuf tha eov . **. m 


permutating not only the positions but the sex 
of his paramours: 


that the painful and the spectacular unite, win- might feel that the rid; 
/■those blood-stained.sdnsets and sunrises of i Isn’tmUph more than ( 
Baudelaire: Laforgue : or Apollinaire, Like 


sense that the man’s flagging powers ate pari of 
what turns her on. There's nn unforced tender¬ 
ness, in Rochester's writings, for sexual con¬ 
figure flops which others might feel impelled to 
scorn as bizarrerirdepraved: a queer genialjty,« 
whjch critics often miss, which erupts with ah 
extraordinary offbeat charm in “Fair Cloris in a. 
Pigg&ty lay”, and which even suffuses the bitter 
.little song on,“Grecian kindness” (a miniature 
‘ trollus and Cressida in the sense of being 
/.perhaps the shortest anti-heroic exposure of 


Sden gloiy" in jpeiing^hlt*eot^rhtoreglstor a wiwotxw 
. Habbeslan phrase an .unexpected surplus apt, sexUs pujtndla M«w mbaM 
• .«“»Ele write upon a doublb Cldwt /i And ;experience, Uia pedantry pf.ll 


experience,. This pedantry of the senses finds ■*.. wns,“that ho should do nothing to. the. hurt of 
its mental complement.' iti^the refinements of • any other" - in . gratifying his “natural 

.1 p . . 1 . 1 . *. _ .,1 * A Im lUiif La Vllfrrvln CarlM - 


' ' TlirrparenoBmicte its mental complement in me reanemenis or, any . unrer -. n». 

vEErffil •&t/tad v a strong urge Wda spirflual; .;.. ApwU^s”. In,this he differed from Sade- 

■ system^maklnjj, Like dther.an\ateurs, of, sys^ 1" , ■.These flatinM^df the theme o ,impotence 
pudiatlpdrThe ^ de baticherv. Rochester waSdrawnnot. ‘ were pa rtof the subculture of rakish coteries to 


^"i.sbfoe'Ojtfleiue.stateS. 

, L -m * V ‘A/a '*^11 


tvvthretf; /'i.of SAdg, abOthey ilbsr'tine aristocrat, wagantlr w;; only wpujd: take lor. autobiographical 
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| 'J ■! , disclosure. It’s hard to recapture the exact 

.t j! :: blendings of inverse machismo or playful 

••• tabulation. Rochester was more than usually 

■ ' 8 iven to role-playing, in both life and letters, so 

: 1 ■ !, that stand-by of the critic, the persona, doubt* 

; - needs to be wheeled in. In the poem about 

[ | the Ancient Lover, it is the woman who 

• j speaks, but the man who is the focus of atten- 

;; ■ { t° n - To the extent that “persona” suggests an 

authorial mask, it is the man who, however 

• -I passively, usurps the role, his situation which is 

the “interesting” one. There are poems by 
Laforgue and by Eliot in which a woman 
j • speaks but in which it is the man's predicament 

i {usually of erotic incapacity of some kind) 

,1 I which mainly comes through. It’s also curious 

I that Rochester, Laforgue and Eliot all wrote, 

;]• while still in their twenties, portraits of men 

suffering or affecting an elderly sexual debility, 
i 1 . ; • though the refined timidities and wilting sad- 

i ; n ess of a Prufrock'differ greatly from the 

• ;! ' thrusting ostentation gf the Disabled De- 

' bauchee. The latter is only elderly by future 

:! projection, but even the Ancient Person of the 

:i ' girl’ssong, though wholly passive, is energized 

j; ■ by proxy in her imagined efforts to revive his 

ji , ■ powers. He lacks identity and consciousness, 

!i * • a °d * s thus spared the Prufrockian forms of 

!• ! ; medium vitae , but his body is simultaneously 

' inanimate and responsive to stimulation, like 

. i| • an erotic Aeolian harp, 

j! •; Rochester often imagines the penis as an 

■ \l • autonomous being, comically separate from 

[ the body's other functions and unpredictable. 

;! : / This is equally true whether he is writing about 

Ji..:. : impotence or about irrepressible lechery. The 

classic example is Signior Dildo himself, who 
•i ; combines passivity with an inexhaustible (be- 

!| • . “use mechanical) virility. In one sense, he 

i ij < V resembles the lifeless member of the Ancient 

• '■!Person: ladies pick him up, manipulate and 

] j; jj embrace him. But he’s also so “Lusty a 

: Swinger” (glossed by one learned commenta- 

H I i • 1 f or ®* “ a very powerful person”) that “passive" 

t J ;• j J: V is hardly the right word, any more than it is for 

i | [ >; i- th ® voradous sexuality of those, both women 

^ndm&i^whq cbvit his penetrations, like the . 

J ] i; j ■- . low’d more Pricks, then the Ocean has Sand”, 

] l ; . **'5 j ' hod who clearly rates as a very powerful person 
h.too, Henry Savlle wrote to Rochester in 1671 
, jj ' that his presence was 

H *: ; ■. ; exlreamly wanting heere to make friends at y“ cus- 

;;l' ; tome house where has been lately unfortunately 

'.•! i if-’' seized a box of those leather instruments y* L** car- 

:] \“* ; ^ : H ryed downe one of, but these barbarian Farmers 

j :5 ; 5 1" .; prompted by y* villainous instigation of theire wives 

AU »'.»{) voted;.them prohibited goods soe that, they were ■ 

;? 8:4 ! ;! *■; ' burnt without mercy,-.. . Y' IT is chosen Generali • 

i-lfi' ? l iinthis warrbetwixt iheBalier^A y e farmers. 

\ l 'j : ; • The.letfer reveals that, Rochester-had a dildo,. 

. .'i l : , andwasthought of as a leader of those who 

• 1 : ii ’■ .1 ' " ’ usec ? I* records a Restoration com- 

’I [•■ •; j. ', r e ^y situation, with gentlemen bailers pitted ’ ‘ 
: j J ; j against the boors of the customs-house apd 

; :| I I theJ r starchy (and doubtless seducible) wives, 

9 | I’ : w, !; ; but ini hat alternative utopia of gallantry, the 

I :M i J ■ M real” vyorld. Thepoerii echoes the episode, or 

J [ ,4 • • . one like it: * ; / • . J 

.I! . .Were this Signior but known to:the Citizen Fopps 

I (' v :: r He’d keep their One WiVes from the Foremen of ! 

5 « ; j;’ ' . _ . Shops,- * J 

J «. j iit ; ' . put the RascaJts deserve their Horns shoti’d Still 

| l- H'i I; • . grow l 

I fill 1 .,Burning the Pope, and his Hephew Dildo. ■; 1 

■f |v V ■’ A ’few': Ijbes latef Is.anUpisbde in which the, .. * 
: mechanical:.airegory>eplays tmothe'e ^miliar \ 

jlf - . I' : . •' • • scenario of Rfistrirsfinh litonihirp anH liPal I 


personalized, in no mere lifeless paradox. 
There's an amusing fitness in the fact that after 
Rochester’s poem, diidos came to be known as 
Signiors, as though the poem had conferred 
personhood on the thing. 

The chronology and canon of Rochester's 
poems are more speculative than those of most 
poets, and the choice of copy-text is exception¬ 
ally uncertain. The work of David M. Vielh, 
culminating in his edition of the Complete 
Poems in 1968, has probably introduced as 
much order as the situation is capable of in the 
present state of knowledge. Keith Walker's 
attractive new edition rearranges the poems 
into genres rather than in Vieth’s chronological 
sequence. The canon and copy-texts largely 
coincide with Vieth's, with minor disagree¬ 
ments and adjustments in the light of later 
knowledge. The radical departure is in textual 
policy. Vieth felt that the copy-texts were so 
numerous and uncertain that there was "vir¬ 
tually no basis for an old-spelling edition". He 
therefore decided on a large-scale moderniza¬ 
tion, including the use “of twentieth-century 
punctuation in order to clarify meaning". His 
texts accordingly differ from their originals in 
ways which make life easier for the modern 
reader but may have a greater air of certainty 
than is really justified: arbitrarily resolving a 
debatable reading, or disambiguating passages 
where an element of uncertainty might be part 
of the effect. Since Vieth did not offer a “full 
textual apparatus", no corrective guidance was 
available to the reader, though such things 
often miss out on accidentals and most readers 
don’t use them anyway. Critics have com¬ 
plained too of lost nuances in Vieth’s abandon¬ 
ment of seventeenth-century capitalization of 
spelling. Walker makes good some of this. His 
textual commentary is detailed. He also reverts 
to an old-spelling text (which is welcome) and 
is relatively .conservative in punctuation 
(which, like all half-measures, may risk the 
problems Vieth sought to solve and those 
which he introduced). 

The non-textual notes bring together the 


f./v 

■ V!, i'V ^ 







A detail from Adriaen Beeldemaker’s "The Hunter” (16531; taken from The Golden Aae: Dutch DBlntprsrrf 
the seventeenth century bv B. Haak (536pp. Thames and Hudson. £40.0500234078) 

Griffin^anrtn ’"'H £ T* 1 9“ ™*'>' ™™> ■ "Ote 0 „ [ 

Hills* - w,U aS much ! 

”2^ by “ highly sensitive reader and i 

^ 8 ° f words , from guide, and Blackwell’s have produced! 

lhtT n ° r , the ° “ SOmellmeS ^““y- daily handsome and readable book. ^ i 
^oed ; TuS.f^t2 n ..“,^ ilTO! Vieth’s bibliography of Rochester stadfai ‘ 
Reason and Hnnspi*?* ^ w ■ 180 ^7’ °? a useful work of reference. Its annotations are 1 

dtacuslm 2 ™ juxtaposinon more "evatoative” and partisan than m \ 

^ f * r " t, ? n0 . 1 crea ‘ ure admits, and not always very well write f 

Hudibrm l I perh ?P* Ti 1 " 6 a >» minor errors and irritants. Item 1® j 

reference in Ho ’ ' rt ®™ ,s *f ^ ne ® ds 0 is a reprint of a separately published pamphfcl •. 

Against^Mankind” if i f of 1965; items 375 and 376 contain some supul 1 

™ » 11 II: 1 . 5 . P^adise duplication; and the TLS is repeatedly listed* f 
^11 perhaps DC 641, while II18-19 the London Times Literary Supplement. But l 

' V? 7 . ff (and are an it’s in the main a helpful guide to the compki ? 

intermediary between MjJton s passage and world of. Rochesteriai). scholarship ^y llx [ 

leading authority on the subject.. • . 


, ' — ..w.vs. iu 6 cuici uic uuciiiicuiury oetween Milton s passage and 

-W9^^gfca?^Hl^^m r tbfrfiflnTOentariea-’^Pftpe: , 8 fl Dwifl/<idji I-118); •lAn Allusion to 

Instruments of disguise 


i - 4 .: 


John Baiiiard 

STEVEN N. ZWICKER • 

Politics and Language lh Dryden’sPoetry: The 
arts of d isguise 

248pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
$33. 

0691066183 *■ 




•Bi* 1 '{ I • ’ • ’ --—. -qvi; puyiuti joiuiuoi - 

S ;j j,; A ' ; se6n6rio of Restoration literature and Jifei : : 

f ’a J '<> A Pabblo of Pricks, who were welcome before, 

/• 7j ' .' .-Now finding the Porter deny'd ’em the Door, 

* -ll . 'I Malleiaiislv WflftPrChU Anmlnn hi>ln.u ’ : 


i ,J - - -. ...... ...... itviv MWIWIUL, UUIU 1 C, 

!.- w Now finding the Porter deoy'd ’em the Door, 

. Maliciously waited'his coming below, 

‘ij ; And.inhufnahelyfell'qnSigulorDlldp. 

! • j] . “Signior Dildo” is s delightful foolery, the 

* j- .product,of a social Cioaa^uckoo-lahd th« 

j i,;. really existed in the &lle^ a'ttd thd drawing- 

j n* • rrooihs qf late seventeeath-cebtury London,' 

»(*■' - .; i‘The mdchanica! phailus wbo dmbst turns orga- ’ 
f fp: • 1 nfo M hb merges (n thp «4e thitjo mass of metro-' 1 

i {ll ' P9^ad:lcchery tnay loOk fofvyatd td some of 


i il!" t ai ••• may iws.ionyara ro some ol 

mi 1 - ■ ItHjMe tiiati bines bf th^moye Wstlniagihatlon, 

W I’fti.?' /ChaRsodlcdlly cel6brated 'as e^ehsions'df this '' 
Jfl; 1 Jj f ‘ ■:. .Serisdoui li.fc.VRbchWter lacks'both the brut jjr ' 
m j J*r. •' ’ ’ i^nt^fentalit^andthe preeningabstractlon.Tn 
tj ?• Cpm^dypfDildbaOd the Pricks, 

:; s 3 : v ^itn^stKfrallpgqthw rpotb'genfal modern- i ' 

ji V rm hs^e Sftrhrigerfleck*, : 




Rachel Trickett began her Honest Muse (1972) 
..with, a discussion of Dryden. Steven N. 
Zwlcker’s, new book emphatically denies the 
honesty of Dryden’s political poetry. His first 
page announces, "I am concerned, in other 
words, with.lying.” Yet, surprisingly perhaps, 
the Dryden he presents is not the .time-server 
and turncoat attacked so virulently by the Laur¬ 
eate’s; contemporaries: Although Professor 
Zwicker sometimes' appears about to argue 
“that Dryden's perception of religion was de¬ 
termined by politics", his real aim is “to show 
ho\v [Dryden’s] rhetorical strategies ought to 

be considered as vehicles pf argument and per- 

WaMon rather than as;principles". Dryden’? ' 
pdetry expresses not his own views, but those 
arguments Which might most effiectively sWay 
the various sections of Ws;audience and might 
best, present: royal policy; whether that of 
Charles It or Janies II. Zwicker’s Dry den. is a 
professional Laureate, the-poet as political: 
publicist. " ,' 

Political discussion in the late-Seventeenth 
cCptury was; Zwickefr believes. condudfed in a 1 

* “-language In which the central terms ofpubliV •;! 
life, politics and religion, had become instru- \ 
hients of disguise”. -“Hoflesty and pqiitics : 
were virtually exclusive conditions.’* Hence ' : 
Drydejl's characferlstlc claiming of the middje. j 

• grpund*(a tactic shared With many contempor- i ; i 
ari.es); was really a Way of proposing extreme ?J 
positions under cOvcr. of modem Hon. ZWitker 1 : 
Outllhei Dtydha’s rhetoribkl habits as foljpWs: I 
feign fed digre raven ess, M ddnlal. and o]jsrepre- V. 
senfetiprit’, eyOsidn and disguise;iToq'mnny 
redbd r .critics" ^aVe,‘ ? | 1 this vieW, accepted ; ; 
Diy3ehy4ihW fof ipqd^ratibn in ^bsdlm 


to recognize that the political outcome it 
advocates is one of “repression and revenge” 
(though that is not how Dryden or many of his 
contemporaries would have thought of it, even 
‘ though others might), these techniques are 
also used faReliglo Laid (1682) to put forward 
not Dryden's own beliefs but the Court party’s 
case for a moderation of the High Anglicans’ 
demand for religious intolerance. The King, 
who depended upon the political support of the 
Anglican bishops, could not openly advocate 
such a policy himself, but his Laureate, under 
the pretence of writing a personal ‘apologia, 
could. “Politics rather than theology has 
moved this iayman'to confession." 

This challenges head-on Philip Harth’s in¬ 
fluential reading which sees the poem as more 
or less apolitical;;and as peisonal. Zwicker’s 
account is in many ways convincing, but here 
and elsewhere he is too insistent on seeking 
blaqk-and-white distinctions. Is it really the 
case that because Dryden is a brilliantly per¬ 
suasive writer, he cannot mean what he says? 
Zwicker suspects h^ can't. For instance, he 
notes that many Englishmen in the early 1680s 
beHeymf that Jam^s II’s succession presented 
the best chance of preserving liberty; law and 
national unity. He then speculates: "whether 
Dtyden was among them we Have no way of 
knowing ; what we do. know is that this is the 
position Absaldm and Achltophel relentlessly 
advocates", "Relentlessly!' seems an Odd word 
here,‘but the striking fact Is that, Diyrien, from 
Astraea R&wc ( 1660) to: his final yeara, re-' 
gained a firm believer in Stuart legitiniacy • 
and Was Jater willing t6 suffer fet his belieft! 
fite onus is * really on Zwicker to show other- 
wise. v- .« ,z .j3;. • . .. 

I <, Pdiitical Thetbric fcqn .of. course be. nbthltic • 
WO^ah deceit:, but Zwic^r offenieems to 
Rjj ^at all rhetodbis dishonest. The difficulty' 
bellefi thktLthe rbe- 


t over religious conformity. But when, in fa 
Hind and the Panther (1687), Dryden attempts- 
s to defend James IPs extremist and pro- \ 
i Catholic policies, he adopts a highly oblique : 

! form, is deepjy fearful of the future arid at- -. 

i tempts to dissociate himself from those policies, . 
3 Zwicker demonstrates this very firmly and with ! 

sensitivity. Dryden’s fable is at once a public ; 
, and a private poem. And Dryden ii ,M J 
' “honest”, if artful nnd politically nware, prict;' 

5 Zwicker’s account of the poetry from fa I 
r Hind and the Pan flier onwards is convincing- | 

* He pays tribute to tlie capaciousness of itiW I 
i and spirit evident in Fables (1700) arid to | 

“brooding" melancholy and toughness of ife ' 1 
■ iranslnUon of Virgil (1697). As he argues, poli¬ 

tical defeat for the Stunrts-left Dryden withbcl 
i a post, but with a poetic subject precisely 
suited to his talents for indirection, disgu]^ 
and allusion. Particularly interesting and lri- 
ginal is Zwicker’s analysis of the Aeneid, whia * 
is considered together with Dryden’s long, #. 
cursive “Dedicatldn” and the one hundiw 
, plates, each dedicated to an individual fjnj ' 
subscriber. The volume adds up to a cot*",, 
parallel between the Roman and Willia^..' 
worlds , a parallel which for sympathede rtsp- \ 
era could only havetakeH on a Jacobite in(#v 
pretation. It is even clearer now why Dryd^' 3 
publiriier, Tuiwon, went to the length of 
ing. Aeneas’, nose altfijed-rifi.' the- plates so. - 
that they resembled’ William’s. hook-noa- • 
Dryden’s .later poetry calis for further att^ 
^tUoti, and Professor Zwicker isright to anwSJ. 

• its hiddeq meanings (though be might \ 

. beefi mdfe generpus to some of his predej^ 1 

Mrs; and seems-TiriaWare Of Howard . 

:' FfllJ \tsSay on; AIfydnder's feast);- • “ : rJ ; 1 .* 

•. • The bqsic argument ofthis bookj.iip 1 
. in itself, Is thai a study of Dryden’s thetoh^ ^i 
' art calls for. a close awareness of the'.wpt^p ,^. 

;, porary pdlitlra, acc6rapanied by'fl sharp'S^.^. 
Of Drvdettls efforts to soeak to differing 


ytuendes andpoWer kroups ih R^starati^ 

,•• ‘ Tk.t. 1 ]*.jil, ,D.., .>h#>iraoe 
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Elements of experience 


H. Stuart Hughes 

PRIMO LEVI 

The Periodic Table 

Translated by Raymond Rosenthal 

233pp. New York: Schocken. $16.95. 

0605239294 


Primo Levi’s concern with the periodic table is 
direct and professional. It provides the scaf¬ 
folding for his autobiography (originally pub¬ 
lished in Italian a decade ago and which, 
despite its success in America, has yet to find 
an English publisher), the life of a chemist 
which he prefers to call a “micro-history, the 
history of a trade and its defeats, victories, 
and miseries, such as everyone wants to tell 
when he feels close to concluding the arc of his 
career”. Beyond that, the chart recalls the 
profound personal meaning which made Levi's 
adolescent choice a genuine vocation: as an 
Italian, groping his way ampng the lies of 
Fascism, chemistry gave him the moral and 
intellectual anchor of something “clear and 
distinct and verifiable at every step”; as a Jew, 
about to be plunged into the agony and 
uncertainty of ostracism, work in the labora¬ 
tory provided tangible proof that unlike gen¬ 
erations of his ancestors, he could learn tb use 
his hands, to mould and thereby to understand 
the world of matter. Of these ancestors he 
writes in a tone both tender and ironic; in the 
first chapter of The Periodic Table they figure 
as at once “noble” and “inert”. 

This chapter is named after the rare gas 
argon. And each of its successors similarly 
bears a single-word title derived from the chart 
of the elements. The device is ingenious. 
(Among its other virtues it enables Levi ele¬ 
gantly to circumvent the awkward necessity of 
jumping over the centrepiece bf his existence, 
his stay in Auschwitz and his long journey 
home, already narrated in If This Is a Man and 
The Truce.) Sometimes, as with “Argon", the 
properties of the element in question dictate 
the title; in other cases, as with'“Nicker, the 
author recounts an episode in which we find 
him actually at work with an element, usually a 
metal. Of necessity, the chapters are uneven in 
length and in emphasis; the weaker, ones are 
those in which Levi writes of random happen¬ 
ings or imaginary atomic voyages, the stronger 
ones are-his narratives of encounters with'in¬ 
dividuals who altered his lifeJn some decisive 
fashion. Three of these latter stand out: 
"Iron", “Phosphorus" and "Vanadium”. 

‘“Nuntio vobis gaudlwn magnum. Hqbemus 
ferrum.' JI announce to you a great joy. We 
have iron.’ It was March 1939, and a few days 
earlier an almost identical solemn announce¬ 
ment (‘Habemus PapanC) had closed the con¬ 
clave that had raised to Peter's Throne Cardin¬ 
al Eugenio Pacelli” - Who as Pius MI of the 
holocaust years was to leave so ambiguous a 
memory behind him. It was also just four 
months since Mussolini had led his reluctant 
people into officially sanctioned antisemitism, 
“"nm blasphemous announcement” that broke 
the laboratory’s “busy silence" came from San¬ 
dro Delmastro, Levi’s first close friend. Not a 
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Jew himself, he was a “loner” (isolate) such as 
recent legislation had forced Levi to be. Unlike 
the young men (and the handful of women) 
from TUrin’s bourgeoisie who peopled the 
laboratory, “he was the son of a mason and 
spent his summers working as a shepherd”. 

Sandro brought Levi companionship in his 
hour of need. He also instilled in him the re¬ 
sourcefulness, the resilience, and the physical 
toughness that would subsequently prove the 
salvation of his urban friend in the torments of 
Auschwitz. As a skilled Piedmontese moun¬ 
taineer, he taught Levi how to scale the 
steepest crags - and in so doing to take risks 
and to survive a night in which inexperienced 
climbers might have frozen. Levi, the hardy 
survivor, becomes credible only in the light of 
Delmastro’s lessons. At the chapter's end we 
also learn that Delmastro remained faithful to 
that "iron” teaching, that he was “the first man 
to be killed fighting in the Resistance with the 
Action Party’s Piedmontese Military Com¬ 
mand”. 

“Phosphorus” shifts the scene to Milan, 
where Levi, now with a precariously acquired 
doctorate (but summa cum laude ) from the 
University of Turin, is leading a correspon¬ 
dingly hand-to-mouth existence in Italian Jew¬ 
ry’s twilight era before the onset of mass exter¬ 
mination. The factory where he has found a 
technician’s job is producing “hormonal ex¬ 


tracts”; he tries to do some serious work; the 
rest of the scientific staff have mastered the art 
of surreptitious loafing. Among them is Giulia, 
“a dark girl, minute and quick,. . . Catholic 
without rigidity, generous and slapdash”. Be¬ 
tween her and Levi there develops a teasing 
camaraderie, hovering on the edge of love. 
One memorable evening, “at a time of bomb¬ 
ings", she induces him to let her ride across 
Milan on the crossbar of his bicycle. A few 
months later she marries someone else. Levi is 
left with the “curious and not unpleasant im¬ 
pression . . . that a veil, a breath, a throw of 
the dice deflected” the pair. He is "not dissatis¬ 
fied” with the wife whom he eventually 
chooses - a young woman from his own Jewish 
intellectual milieu; his family life, his whole 
oeuvre tells us, has brought him peace of soul; 
but it could have been otherwise. 

In “Vanadium” a middle-aged Levi, at last 
with a position of responsibility in a company 
producing varnish (of which the element in 
question, imported from Germany, figures as 
an essential ingredient), little by little realizes 
that he is corresponding with the very same 
coarse-grained scientist who directed his 
labours when he was imprisoned In Auschwitz. 
The German is still without “nn inkling” (keine 
Ahnung) of the crimes he has been party to: he 
drools along about “overcoming the past”. 
Levi declares himself “ready to forgive. . .but 


only" if he can detect “certain signs of repent¬ 
ance". His letter, “balanced and dignified", is 
still in draft when the phone rings. A call from 
Germany: “taken unawares”, Levi agrees to a 
meeting. Eight days later he receives from his 
correspondent's wi fe the news of her husband's 
unexpected death. 

The ironical final twist conveys the quintess¬ 
ence of Levi. Against his better judgment, he 
allows himself to be trapped into a human ges¬ 
ture towards an inhuman creature - and then is 
saved, as he was at Auschwitz, by the bizarre 
and the accidental. The tone Is gently self- 
mocking. (In that connection, I recommend 
the account in “Nitrogen" 'of a frustrating day 
spent sifting chicken droppings.) Levi is not the 
lofty sort of chemist who wins a Nobel Prize; he 
is a down-to-earth scientist, unpretentious and 
artisanal. In our age of gigantic research insti¬ 
tutes, we are no longer accustomed to such. 

Similarly, in the worid of letters Levi ranks as 
unique: a literary craftsman who refrains from 
making much of his craft and goes quietly ab¬ 
out his business; a spokesman - perhaps the 
one most widely listened to - for Italian Jewry 
who refuses to “professionalize’' his role as a 
death-camp survivor and does not hesitate to 
speak out agaiust Israel's recent course; a voice 
for humanity in an increasingly inhuman 
world; a mail who resists the temptation of his 
generation (and mine) to succumb to despair. 


English inclinations 


Filippo Donini 

MARIO PRAZ 

Let tore a Bruno Mi gliorini 

386pp. Florence: Sansoni. L28.Q00. 

ANDREA CANE 

Mario Praz critico e serf ttore 

146pp. Bari: Adriatica. L 10,000. 

Since Mario Praz's death in March 1982 we 
have had several new editions of works of his 
which had been long out of print (Fiorifreschi, 
Studi e svaghl ) or collections of articles which 
had never before appeared together in a 
volume (Ilmondo che ho visto). But there'has 
been nothing really new until Lettere a Bruno 
Mfgliorinl, which contains some 200 letters by 
Praz. to a friend and colleague (another 
collection of unpublished letters, to Emilio 
Cecchi, is promised before long). 

• The correspondence is all one-way. Since 
Migliorini’s own letters are not available,' 
sealed up as they are In the Praz archives, 
which nobody can explore until a law-suit over 
the inheritance is Settled. But it does not seem 
that we are missing much: Migliorini was a fine 
scholar and a linguist of international reputa¬ 
tion, but not a compulsive and gifted writer as 
Praz was. His answers from Rbme to the letters 
with which his friend kept bombarding him 
from Florence, London, Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester between 1918 and. 1934, must have 
. been very brief and matter-of-fact; sinice Praz 
more than onci complains of his laconirism 
and “aridity”. 


Yet Migliorini was also thd most patient, 
tolerant and obliging of friends. At the begin¬ 
ning of the correspondence, Praz, who had 
been intended by his family to become a 
lawyer, is struggling to disentangle himself 
from the practice of the law and to pursue his 
literary inclinations. It was Migliorini who 
helped him to find his way, giving him practical 
advice about enrolling at the Florence Institute 
for Advanced Studies. When, after some 
-wavering between Aeschylus and Swinburne, 
Praz decided to become an English scholar, it 
was Migliorini who enabled him to get an Ital¬ 
ian Government Scholarship to study in Eng¬ 
land. And once Praz wassettled in the country 
of his choice, Migliorini became an inexhaust¬ 
ible source of advice about the teaching of 
Italian, a patient purveyor of books and scho¬ 
larly information, and a discreet canvasser for 
the realization of Praz’s ambition to become 
Professor of English at the University of 
Rome. , . 

If only fqr the light they throw on Italian 
universities in the 1920s and 30s (with all the 
petty quarrels between their members, and the 
encroachment of Fascism on their activities) 
these letters make attractive and Instructive 
reading. They continue until 1965 (Praz got his 
chair in Rome in 1934 but by that time Migliori¬ 
ni had one in Florence), and thus provide a 
panorama of fifty years of Italian cultural life. 
Those who are familiar with Praz’s acuteness 
and independence of judgment can Imagine 
the wealth of abrasive remarks and scorching 
satires they contain. But the peri thaf was so 
often dipped in acid could also indulge in asto¬ 


nishing bouts of sentimentalism, as when the 
austere scholar announces that he has become 
engaged to “a charming ingtesina", or when he 
speaks of his sweet little daughter. Most mov¬ 
ing and revealing is a passage on page 95: “Af¬ 
ter a day’s work, walking in the street, I fixed 
my eyes on the legs of a woman, so wonderfully 
shaped: I was moved to tears, for all that I have 
missed in my life.” 

Another unfamiliar aspect of Praz is visible 
in Andrea Cane’s book: in a surprising photo¬ 
graph of him disguised as E.T. A. Hoffmann at 
a New Year’s Eve party in 1948. Signor Cane's 
is the first full-length study of Praz to appear 
and. as such, is a psefol contribution to our 
knowledge of hls work. But it considers only , 
five among the miny, books Praz mate: John 
Donne, La came, la niorte e il didvoio, Gusto, 
neodassico , La crlsi deli'eroe , La casia d&a 
vital and it Is a pity that Cane^did. riot .also 
examine Storia della, letter a tura Inglese arid 
MadtlaveUl in Inghiherra, whose influence on 
Italian culture and criticism have been just as 
' great.. 

Cofpiicomfche vecchie enuovl (317pp. Milan: 
Gaiiariti. L 20,000) contains'not only reprints 
of Italo Calvino's Le Costnicomiche (1965) arid 
Tf con zero (1967) but also all the other Qfw|fq 
Stories (which had previously been published 
■ separately, in periodicals), those written be-. 
fore man had landed oil the moon as well as the 
more recent ones which have as their back¬ 
ground the .latest. astrophysics! discoveries ~ 
qiiasars, pulsars and black holesa 


Deutsche Erzlhlurigen/Germrin Stories' 
A Bilingual Anthology 
Translated and Editea by 
; HARRY STEINHAUER 


^^VA^r^^^^avheread^rieridri^oMd; • Tile ?hort stories in this handsome bilfogual anthology . 

^ kf.nrd certain - are from the works of sbriie of the masters of theGennar 


Given Giving '[, • 

Selected Poems of Michel Deguy, 
Translated by ' : 

CLAYTON ESHLEMAN 
Introduction byKerinetH Koch 


when it is mellifluous arid'to ca^milsic poetic ™eni .... • wd OI i 0 f stories that illustrate the • . • unwilling to miss anything* didn^t want to give anything 

seems pamcularlyimpressive, ^^erwentfurthe^thw j ^ .j 0 _ ment -r German fiction from the lace'eighteen th- - ■ . up, not any of hfenor any of die old privileges ofdfe ; 
.this, liking if if was possible thatadisciplinewuld^Jj tc , . ^ ke present Harry Steinhaueri once again ; poet: being able to rhyme, to tell stories, to write long . 

the two arfs mi coherent and significant 4:00 vLiV fis^onsii^foate skills as translator and L , poems, lo mix poetry and prpse, to.be preqse and . 

' so r , jf it could be used to provoke neyr-w^ys . mMllbctual,to1w ecstatic arid lyrical, to ynteaboiK 

^hearing. Info^ritulaiinghis theory ^ r j mer ; : *uythitiRbilingual edition ., 
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LIFE & TIMES OF 
MICHAEL K 
J.M. Coctzec 

Winner of the Hooker Prize 

‘It is hard to convoy,..jus! what 
(■notzoo's special qualify is. His 
writing gives ndwIiilTs of Conrad, of 
Nabokov, of (folding, of tlie Ikml 
f licruux of TheMosquito ('oast. Hut lie 
is none of 1.1 kw, he is a harsh 
compel ling now voice’ 

- Victoria 0 fend inning 

‘Astonishingand beautiful’ 

- Nrw Statesman 

cio.711 , r 3 1 ; :’no o<i;> 

CELEBRATION 
An anthology of New 
Zealand writing from the 

Penguin New Writing .series 
Edited by Anthony Stones 

An important collect ion ufslorien and 
jinorns writ I en hv flu; New Zealanders 
who gave I heir country a vital new 
creative voice and spiritual identify, 
f rank Hargeson, Erik do Manny and 
Roderick Em lays on are among the 
authors whose pioneering work forged 
a unique and distinctive style, 
drawing the aUonlion of the world to 
the problems and pleasures of building 
Ide in a country where ‘there are no 
more islands to he found’. 

imviaa? wii> ]i;nv,. s;:s.;)ii 


IMPORTANT REISSUES IN 
MARCH 


BIOGRAPHY 

THE LIFE ANL) DEATH OF 
M A K Y WOLLSTON E C R A FT 
(•lairo Tonmlin 

An miMaiHling porirait. of a brilliant 
and radical woman. 

' 1 he book is as haunting as good 
lid ion. i he proper effect of a biography 
where warm sympathy and precise 
ntvser valion go hand in hand’ I.is/cnvr 

/f|!i V am |:,|.o !■;;_|i', 

DRAMA 

liAHY DOLL/SOMETIIING 
1 NSroKKN/SUnOKNI.Y 
LAST SUMMER 
IV'iwKNscr: Williams 

mis K;i:, In; oft the A l[l!-ni;;in 

< url-Women oft he Iasi hundred 
years...Malm rm nusrakeabei.il ir this 
liabv I fall kid is a killer' John 
!tsbiirne 1 alkingafioul. JUih\ !)oi! 


PENGUIN MODERN 
CLASSICS 

THE CARD 
Arnold Hcnnott 

"I' Sh /C l iW| pi,.;,... 1 j.r 1 

THE GRAND BABYLON 
HOTEL 

Arnold Bennett- 


Burn-out, pig-out and sign-off 


Alexander Cockburn 

STANLEV BOOTH 

The True Adventures of the Rolling Stones 
385pp. Heinemann.£9.95. 

0434081000 
PHILIP NORMAN 
The Stones 

373pp. Elm Tree Books. £8.95. 

0241110653 

The danger signals in Stanley Booth’s book 
come at the start of each chapter, taking the 
form of epigraph ic slabs of prose from Norman 
Mailer, Lafcadio Hearn, J. B. Priestley, Nor¬ 
man Brown and others, mostly serving no pur¬ 
pose apart from reminding the reader that this 
is no fanzine saga, but Literature. Booth’s no¬ 
tion seems to have been to write a memoir, part 
autobiography, part profile of the Rolling 
Stones and part portrait of an age. Such an 
enterprise demands skills which Booth unfor¬ 
tunately lacks. 

The first problem is that both Booth and his 
editor have a higher opinion of his prose than 
the evidence wariants. Booth has an addiction 
to flights in the manner of the late Jack 
Kerouac, moist surges of sentiment as in: 

It is possible that to know the essence of this moment 
you would have to be pan of the most Damoclean 
time yet seen on earth .. . to have come to this music 
in the Innocence of youth because of its human¬ 
ity .. . to have found yourself in a huge dark saucer- 
mushroom, doing it again, playing for survival, for 
your life. 

It’s a pity that no one told Booth to cross out 
(his sort of nonsense, since at walking speed his 
prose is Fairly sound. Near the beginning of the 
book he describes a visit to Cheltenham to 
interview the parents of Brian Jones and every¬ 
thing moves along nicely with some terse 
observation, Then, “Mrs Jones asked, ‘Did 
you have a good supper tonight, love?”’ And 
this innocent question sends Booth into a sub- 
Chandierian spasm: “I thought of the supper I 
had tonight and other suppers missed and 
othet.thin^than suppers raisaed and some of- 
the things not missed, all because of what I had 
seen in her son’s eyes. ‘Fine, thanks,’ I said.” 

As autobiography Booth’s book doesn’t 
offer enough to make him interesting. We 
know from the frontispiece that the Rolling 
Stones signed a letter on October 21, 1969, 
offering him “full exclusive cooperation” in 
putting together a book about them. We know 
from cryptic references that he suffered many 
sorrows in the course of Ills fifteen-year enter¬ 
prise. We know that he was married to a 


woman named Christopher who worked as a 
reservations clerk in Memphis for a small air¬ 
line, and we know that he deceived Christ¬ 
opher on a number of occasions- deceits which 
appear to have contributed to their estrange¬ 
ment. We know he developed a fondness for 
heroin. We know, but we don’t care, partly for 
the decent reason that Booth lacks the self- 
promotional urges of a Hunter Thompson and 
is in the end too shy to occupy that central 
space in his narrative which the structure re¬ 
quires. 

There's a double problem here. Booth's un¬ 
interesting character offers no distraction from 
the Rolling Stones themselves, and they turn 
out not to be particularly interesting either- at 
least noton their tour around the United States 
which culminated in the free concert at Alta- 
mont Raceway on December 6,1969. There’s 
nothing surprising about this. Aside from their 
sociological significance as stimuli for group 
fantasy, most rock and roll musicians are in¬ 
teresting for what they play and not for what 
they say or do on tour, which usually involves 
the boorish consumption of drugs, drink and 
groupies. 

Anyone wishing to engage with the Rolling 
Stones on this primitive level should turn to the 
funny memoir about their drug requirements 
by Tony Sanchez, Up and Down With the Roll¬ 
ing Stones , or to Philip Norman's conventional 
account. The Stones. Norman lacks Booth’s 
pretensions but has all the detail one might 
require, including the fact that when Bianca 
Jagger tried to get Marlon Richards’s socks off, 
the little boy confided that under the slack 
tutelage of his parents Keith Richards and 
Anita Pallenberg these socks had not been re¬ 
moved for a month. On the subject of music, as 
practised by the Rolling Stones - insight into 
which one might have supposed to be a. sine qua 
non of any book about them—Nbrman appears 
to have no views at all. Booth, on the other 
hand, is knowledgeable about the black blues 
tradition from which the Stones derive, and is 
most comfortable when he confines himself to 
such matters. 

readers' I should say at this point, will 
l* less comfortable with the way in which 
Booth refers to Blacks on occasion. To write of . 
musicians sitting in B. B. King’s dressing room 
that on hearing their voices on tape they 
“laughed like aborigines" is tasteless. To de¬ 
scribe the victim of the Hell’s Angels’ murder¬ 
ous assault at Altamont as “A Beale Street 
nigger” is appalling. , 

This murder,' which occurred during'the 
Rolling Stones’ free concert, is used by Booth ■ 
as the pivot of his book and as the paradigm for 


lmo 19«ls burn-out. The band was goaded I*, 
givmg the concert at Altamont by char^S 

hey were "npp.ng off the coumer-S 
through excessively high admission pfc 
Someone suggested that the northern 
ma chapters of the Hell's Angels be Zf? 
security guards, to license the f 0 . „ 
gamekeeper and to slop LSD-sodden 
front rushing the stage. Romantic notions ta 
the Angels were “dudes of honor and dial? 
dissipated as these Nazi-inspired louts beat ™ 
anyone in range wilh lend-loaded pool cm 
and then stabbed Meredith Hunter to death 
Tlie whole episode enn be seen in the Maydei 
brolhers’ documentary Gimme Shelter. 

Booth is not the first writer to suggest that 
Altamont symbolized the sour sign-off to the 
period, the end of the love generation. But it’s 
as silly to claim that for Altamont as to suggest 
(as Harold Brodkey and others have) that 
Booth’s book is somehow e definitive state¬ 
ment about the 1960s. His attempts to link the’ 
Rolling Stones with history are dutiful and 
mawkish: 

At each Rolling Stones concert there were India- 
lions that we were fighting for something tender and 
lovely and free, but what a hell of a world we had to 
fight, when the land of the free and the home of ihe 
brave was sending its sons out to slaughter women 
and children, and the sons, men my age and younaer 
were doing it. 0 1 

The Stones were great to dance to, but the 
sexist pig-out which Booth describes at suet 
length didn’t have a great deal to do with what 
was happening in 1969, which Included - apart 
from the growing desperation and fury of the 
anti-war movement - the birth of the women's 
movement and some understanding that the 
agreeable antinomian slogan “sex and drags 
and rock and roll” had its limitations as a long¬ 
term strategy for social change. But it would be 
misleading to end on a note of optimism;, at 
least in the United States, regression is in-full 
swing, with endless replays of the Beach Boys 
singing “California Girls” and the soaring 
popularity of the crass teenage rock star 
Madonna. 

Own Goals: A devastating collection of self- 
inflicted disasters, blunders and super-goofi by 
Graham Jones (192pp. Century Publishing; 
6.95. 0 7126 0714 5) , is a collection of regrett¬ 
able stories, embarrasingly mistimed pro*, 
nouncements, self-induced discomfiture and 
silliness: Unity Mitford (1938): “I don’t think 
there’ll be a war. The Ftirhrer doesn’t want his 
new buildings bombed”. Samuel Butler, "We 
shall never get people whose time is money to 
take much Interest in atoms”, 7 


Unsettled scores 


Anne Chisholm. 

DIANA MOSLEY 

Loved Ones: Pen portraits 

224pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12^95. • ’ 

0^839^1550^:. ;' 

Irt his recent book about the Mitford clan, 
Diana Mosley’s son Jonathan Guinness de- 
stribes his nybther as “a political animal with a 
potential for 'extremlsm”.;Jn lier neW book, a 
-collection of short, vpeh portraits” 1 bf sbme of 
Hqf closest; friends (includingLytton Strachey 
' ririd-Evelyri Waugh, her brother-in-law Derek 
Jacksort and her husband Sir Oswald Mosley), 
she has set out, she says, to enlighten us about 
characters she fears might otherwise be forgot- 
■ ten pr distorted. Beneath the disjointed strop-’ 
Kird, the Mitford jokiness and thp.airy tone, 
shp is busy settling scores and resjtatini her 
political viewpoint. ' '$!»;•* *■ 

, • where Strachey and 'Cairjrigtori are con- 
.-pettied shjeih.as little, to ^dd yjbut'sh'ddftstribes 
Xhepi engagingly: he j ft riyeedi ; f*of i rich;ihar- 

lion* 1 Yshe alwaysMdeA and «h-V 

Uifv - .'(iiayi: misyndei 1 - 

. rs, whfl hitherto, btejfi: 

Wfctfr, She sa^firTmy ^at fi^iynWaugh^ td \ 


much and did pot really suffer when his first 
wife left; bim. Once she has made up her mind, 

‘ nothing will change it; she appears not to 
notice that Waugh himself Wrote to her,.in a 
lettor which she quotes, that after bis marriage 
collapsed he “greatly 1 needed kindness”. She 
draws an endearing picture of her least famous 
subject, Mrs Violet 'Hammersley, a. family 
■ friend given tp hypochondria and gloom, and 
an affectionate one of Lore! Berners, the cbm-- 
1 ' poser and writer, renowned for r his dyed pig- 
i.. • eons, delicious food", and. hilarious wit. As 
usual, the. jokes do not transfer well tp print; 
her favourite revolves around Bemers’s imita¬ 
tion of ,a footman mispronouncing “owl" and 
‘liail’V But all tfiis is thin, chatty stuff. . 

J' When Lady Mosley turns tp Derek Jackson, 

* Who mafri ed-her sister Pamela (a$ the second' 

* of six wives), the book becomes more reveal- 
ln g- She donveys effectively the style end idiom- 

; Of an ufttteryingly brilliant, erratic aftd'reac-: 

lionary character; Derek'and hls twln Vivian 
- . j were^xi remelyrfph H thei r family owrie^Ahe 
.. N&ws ofthe^dHdvTlt 'internationally 
\ fetnousjftyjffcjft and to&ntbr, hrid ariematerir 
. Jockey,who.rqde In.the 'Qrand Natloi^l end 

-p^/^^a^'have'iihafed-tite •. 
.^Mitfpfd tdpte fer aggfesdoh-disguised: astofci. 

ha 

:r Vfri$^;l^o. : ,! When the’ darling deririahs : hayi ; 

• f: Won the,war T ah All hpvA'tnv nuni AM'tuA 


chosen to look again at her second husband 
and great love, Sir Oswald. She wenis to show 
us the private man: hitherto, she says, “hb , 
fashionable politics have dominated”,. The 
trouble is that no amount of detail ^bout-how , 
Sir Oswald loved jiis ginger cat and his pet swan 
and amused his children can quite disguise Di¬ 
ana Mosley’s clear message, which is that her _ • 
husband was a great man, also much misunder¬ 
stood, whose loss to!British politics partly ex¬ 
plains why today we 1 are a nation in decline. , 
“We have not.beeq fortunate in oifr rulers. 

• she writes of the pos^warperiod, “butitiS said-' ‘ 
r that a epuntry gets the rulers it deserv^.' l Sir ;. 

Oswald’s^ifferwork, according tq his Wjfej'VfM. 

-. to solve unemployment and toj prevent 
His opportunistic antisemitism has now h® 6 ® • 
established By serious historians' 1/ bey°n“, 
;doubt: she sjrrtpiy denjs&.thar'ft eVer-exisM-!' 'j.. 

-‘This frfeley^aLqd > 8iTei t 'i she Calis.it,.and go« : I 

; on to that the Jews weft “tHe'eggress° r ^' . - 1 
. She dismisses Nicholas, MaslCy ? i accbunt of 

' his father Withi ill-cqripeaied bittertess’. Nicho: . , 

• lias, Sir bswald'js sorj -by hls.flrat marriage m.' . 

..' .GvnthJa fSirvoh iKp* trftal'cPnfliecUCjnS;. 


I' '.and inpffeptua 1 boy wbo “obvipuslyicked 

;i^’th'eriS-ppeijjqess/’; ha‘a plan, 

emtnracecj eveiy;Yadi<Ui^c caus^ifrofb 
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Depth and simplicity 


George Steiner 

DAVID ROSEN and ANDREW PORTER (Editors) 
Verdi's Macbeth: A sourcebook 
527pp. Cambridge University Press. £30. 

052 1265207 _ 

The acta of learned congresses rarely make 
compelling reading. Those of the “Macbeth 
Congress” held at Danville, Kentucky, in 
November 1977 constitute an exception. One 
readily believes the editors of the resulting 
“sourcebook" when they tell of "an unforget¬ 
table experience”. In respect of the material 
presented and published (in a volume whose 
price is, perhaps inevitably, steep), super¬ 
latives are in order. 

The theme is of great importance and fas¬ 
cination. Verdi’s Macbeth is not only a turning 
point in his development as a dramatic com¬ 
poser; it also embodies the first full encounter 
of his musical-theatrical genius and method 
with a Shakespearean text. This encounter was 
- implicitly at the outset, explicitly in the glory 
of his two last operas - to be a recurrent motif 
in Verdi’s career. In turn, it constitutes 
a key element in the relations between 
Shakespearean drama and the manifold trans¬ 
itions from European Romanticism to the 
psychological depths and Tealism of modern¬ 
ity. From the late seventeenth century to the 
present, numerous composers have put 
Shakespeare to music, have sought to find 
matching operatic expression for his plays. But 
perhaps only in the case of Verdi is there a 
measure of correspondence between the sta¬ 
ture of the playwright and that of the compo¬ 
ser. And only here can we follow closely the 
actual process of reception, transformation 
and re-creation. 

Verdi’s letters to his librettists, with which 
this volume begins, take us into the workshop 


of his reading and imagining of Shakespeare. 
“He is a favourite poet of mine, whom I have 
had in my hands from earliest youth, and 
whom l read and reread constantly." Articles 
by William Weaver, Francesco Degrada and 
Andrew Porter (himself a master of operatic 
translation and criticism) explore the actual 
conditions of this reading. The paradox is that 
Verdi's profound penetration of Shakespeare’s 
meanings - a penetration discussed in illumi¬ 
nating detail in papers on instrumentation 
(Julian Budden), key symbolism (Martin Chu- 
sid), tonal organization (Daniel Sabbeth) and 
the musical architecture of the banquet scene 
(John Knowles) - was achieved indirectly. 
Verdi read Shakespeare in Italian and, later 
on, in French. The authority of imagining is, in 
some baffling ways, of the kind shown in 
Pound's translations from the Chinese - meta- 
morphic fidelities to a language he did not 
know. 

In studies like these, conviction lies in detail: 
in. for example, Degrada’s demonstration of 
how an addition of four lines to the setting of a 
dialogue between Macbeth and Lady Mac¬ 
beth, with music matching that of the Don 
Carlos quartet, illustrates a dominant element, 
that of Verdi’s search "for an ever more 
energetic dramatic dialectic”. Sabbeth shows 
how a certain E major progression in the score 
has a dual function: its elements act as colour¬ 
ful details at immediate levels of structure, and 
Verdi’s genius makes of these “microcosmic 
statements” a parallel to broader underlying 
dramatic movements and progressions. 
Knowles's analysis of the ways in which the 
Macbeth banquet scene evolves so as to be¬ 
come the model for the opening scene of 
Rigoletto - though, almost surprisingly, the 
architectonics of the latter are less complex - 
throws light on both. Taken together, these 
articles, and Martin Chusid’s especially, show 


how Verdi’s treatment alters and deepens the 
weight of the supernatural in Shakespeare's 
drama, and how the musical delineation of evil 
and of guilt in the opera both simplifies nnd 
explores that which is presented in the play. A 
musical-textual analysis of Ihe shift from C 
major to an emphasis on (he sonority of E in 
the recitative of the first scene of Act II (“Im- 
motosarai tu ncl tuo disegno?") is worth reams 
of impressionistic criticism of romantic read¬ 
ings and appropriations of Shakespeare. 

There are monographs on Verdi's Otello and 
Falstaff. But not, so far as I am aware, any 
collaborative studies of the precise relations 
between libretto and music. The issues are of 
the greatest implication and fascination. Un- 
'like Maffei or Piave, Arrigo Boito was a man 
of genius. The “triangulation" Shakespeare- 
Boilo-Verdi is one of the most intricate and 
fruitful in~the history of music drama. It pro¬ 
duced Verdi's two greatest operas and two of 
Ihe masterpieces in the history of the form. 
Falstaff is a greater thing altogether than The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, to which it adds an 
inexhaustible, Mozartian sadness and aura of 
retrospection. Mistakenly, perhaps, I find the 
Boito-Verdi first Act of Otello more economi¬ 
cal, more charged with flawed wonder, than 
Shakespeare's. To Coleridge’s "motiveless 
malignity” or Auden’s theory of the “practical 
joke” gone homicidal, moreover, Verdi's lago 
opposes a profound musical coherence and 
tragic consequence. At almost every point in 
the two operas there is a pnrily of strength, of 
considered vision ns between the dramatic 
source and its musical transfiguration. Of what 
other moments in the experiencing of 
Shakespeare in Western criticism, theatrical 
interpretation and adaptation, can this be said? 
So much having been gained by this study of 
Verdi's Macbeth, one hopes for a comparable 
approach to the much greater instances. 


Subtlety and sophistication 


Gerald Abraham _ 

ROLAND JOHN WILEY 
Tchaikovsky’s Ballets: “Swan Lake”, 

"Sleeping Beauty’’, “Nutcracker" 

429pp. Oxford University Press. £28.50. 
0193153149 

A 429-page book on three Tchaikovsky works 
which, however delightful, are less important 
than his operas and symphonic compositions 
may appear to be a work of supererogation. 
And Tchaikovsky himself might have admitted 
as much. He confessed to having embarked on 
his first ballet, Swan Lake, “partly for the 
money" and his friend Anna Bryullova has 
recorded that when he did so he was 
quite ignorant of the technique of balletic writing, in 
which the composer is entirely at the mercy of the 
balletmaster. The latter Bfces (he number of bars in 
each pas, the rhythm, the tempo, everything u 
strictly assigned in advance, “and I, having leaped 
before I looked, began to write, like an opera,,a 
symphony, and it came out such that not one danseur 
or danseuse could dance to my music, all the numbers • 

. were too long, no one could last thetp out. For exam¬ 
ple, one had to stand on points, where I had a whole 
measure of a/irfanM.” ... . 1 ; .... 

Roland. John Wiley tells in detail how 
Tchaikovsky gradually conquered his ignor¬ 
ance and became one of, the greatest ballet 
composers in the histpry of the art. Wiley him- 
self i$ primarily, a musicologist but readers of 
,1118 contribution to the programme of the 
- Covert t Garden', production of, Nutcracker in 
December, his article “On Meaning in M(|- 
cracker''.in Dance Research for autumn 1984, 
and his account in the Guardian of his search • 
, for the original.steps* dances and music* Will 
, kqbw that his interests and 'knowledge stretch 
for beyond music. r ...; 

, ' However unWagnerian, bullet is a Gesamt- 
, kuifilwerk: Prdfcssbr Wiley .quotes a; late 
i. ninete4otl)-century ■ ballot ) erftip, .Konstantin 
i’ Skalkovsky:• w : - ■' ; ; ^; ’ 

’' ‘the greatest delusion is to propqse that'cont era per- 
•i ary proferabpne music Should be a model for 
that the compose rof bfcllet nluricijeed OOtbeKW^di 
.’as in jjpera', by the perfermers; that In all of this there, 
■ :U Oopiing of concern tahlm, and he pight freejy.gtve 


» uufuiiia ui tupeem LU,nuu, auu uv■ *• ■ • . 

hjni^lfbver td creation in the sphere of insirtUrtenlSl 
TJlchfes-- oitf! 

aqoUpri juid that. hnplly. Xsojo) variations of 


dancers have no importance whatever in ballet 
music, as each lasts hardly a minute. With such 
principles it is Impossible to write successful ballet 
music. 

Of course no one foresaw the reverse opera¬ 
tion: the fitting of ballet to pre-existing music, 
b practice begun by Fokine in 1909 with Syl- 
phides to orchestrated Chopin (which was ex¬ 
cusable) and Scheherazade (which was not - 
and drew protests from Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
family). It remained for Massine in 1933 to lay 
hands on a Tchaikovsky symphony for Les Pri- 
sages which Wiley naturally ignores. 

Yet in another way pre-existing music was to 
bother Tchaikovsky in his first ballet. The 
ballerina who danced Odette in 5mm Lake 
demanded a new pas de deux and the ballet- 
master Petipa obliged with one to music by his 
old collaborator Ludwig Minkus. Tchaikovsky 
was naturally furious at the interpolation of 
another composer’s music and undertook to 
supply his own, but the lady, objected to chang¬ 
ing her dance to fit Tchaikovsky’s music and in 
the end 

Peter Illyitch took upon himself to resolve the argu¬ 
ment in this way. Having requested that Miakusi.. 

music be given to him, he promised, to write,new 

- music which, wauld agrefe, bar for bar, note for note, 
with Minkus's music. In a word, he promised to 
produce apasdedenx, to the music of which it would 
be possible to perform the dance composed by 
Peilpa, not only without any changes, but even with¬ 
out rehearsals. . 

Ail the same, according to. Kashkin, in the 
course of the ran in Moscow, “the substitution 
of Interpolations for original numbers was 
made tp a greater and greater degree, and 
vtowards .the end almost a third pf the musiepf 
Swan Ldke was replaced with Interpolations 
from oth6r ; ballets, moreover; by very! 
mediocre ones”. . ’ ' 1 ' . • 

Tchaikovsky's second, ballet ;■■'■.Sleeping , 
Beauty, vyosepm^osed for St Petersburg whore 
conditions were veify much better; in particular 
the neW Director; of. the Imperial, Theatres, 

I A; Vsevolozhsky, was both Wild arid artlsli- 
• cally. sensitive - and heAdmired Tchaikovsky 
Not drily wdre Sleeping BeaUty A nd Nutcracker 
; produced under t)is rdgljrrie but a new version of 
. Swpn":VAke was' perfpnnpd .after the com¬ 
poser’s death, tp saynotblngof Tchaikovsky’s 
. /later.Operastthe revised Version of The A <old of 
prleatis,' The Enchantress, Queen of Spades 


and Iolanta. Wiley’s lorly-page analysis of the 
score of Sleeping Beauty is masterly. Most of us 
fall to listen to ballet music as closely as to 
opera - much less study the scores. Wiley 
shows us with copious musical examples how 
wrong we are. He notes subtle thematic varia¬ 
tions within a single number and the rela¬ 
tionship of themes by intonatipnal likeness: 
“There is also in Sleeping Beauty a more speci¬ 
fic relationship between certain themes. . . . 
The Lilac Fairy's music and Carabosse'S theme 
in particular are Ihe sources from which other 
musical ideas derive: they are in this sense the 
two most Important and influential themes in 
the ballet, both numerically and dramatically.” 

Thanks totheover-famili&rconcertsuite, we 
think we know Nutcracker much better than 
Sleeping Beauty, but of course we don’t. The 
Nutcracker score as a whole is much more sub¬ 
tle than the dances of the suite. “Tchaikovsky 
invents a special sound world in Nutcracker 
with his orchestration”, writes Wiley. “More 
than a matter of pure technique, of the im¬ 
aginative selection of timbres, it- creates the 
childlike atmosphere of the ballet." Yet at least 
one contemporary, critic, declared that ‘'Nut- 
iracker sadsfies'only iq the sense of ddcor. arid 
costumes”. And the composer himself thought 
the production “magnificent.., evert too mag¬ 
nificent. The eyes weary from this luxury”. 

Wiley gives us the ten-page dance-notation 
of the Waltz of the Snowflakes Jn Nutcracker 
and Petipa’s scenarios for Sleeping Beauty and 
Nutcracker \p full, with his copious “ins.triic- 
tipns" to the composer. Indeed: he considers 
’libretti arid production in as much detail as the 
scores.- r 

Yt would be difficult to better Wiley’s sum¬ 
ming up of Tchaikovsky’s contribution to the 
art of ballet'; ■ 

In tte light of thn prevailing trends of specialist ballet 
composition, his Infusion pf greater sophistication 
arid art - especially in ! the fcalrns of rhythm,' orches¬ 
tration, and tonal structure- look ballet huislcoutof 
the hands of Minkus and delivered U into the hands 
of Stravinsky. Within his own oeuvre we can follow 
the ballets through a. process of reconciliation, the 
reconciliation of the consciously imposed restrictions 
of tlie specialist with the demands of his own co'mplex 
language. 

rf. Jl)e bookis a-rahsf^piecftof flxhaurt|qe schol¬ 
arship. • *• 


March titles from 
Allen & Unwin 

HISTORY 

States of Mind 

A Study of Anglo-Irish 
Conflict 1780-1980 
Oliver MaoDonagh 

Announced this month as a joint 
winner of the Christopher Ewart- 
Blggs Memorial Prize. 

’a thlnk-plece of breadth and 
elegance, leaving the reader 
gasping with Intellectual 
excitement and the sense of 
discovery of new and 
fundamental truths,.. quite simply 
a masterpiece.’ 

The Economist 

159 pages 
Paperback £4.95 
(also available In hardback 
£12.00) 

SOCIAL WORK 

The Practice of Soolal 
Work with Groups 

A Systematic Approach 

Ken Heap 

Providing numerous examples 
flrom European group work 
practice including medical social 
work, family treatment, youth work, 
psychiatry and gemontologlcal 
services, this book traces the 
course of Ihe group work process, 
establishing principles, olarlfylng 
alms and aelalllng planning 
procedures. Suitable lor students 
and professionals alike. 

221 pages 
Hardback £18.00 
Paperback £6.50 
National Institute Social Services 
Library: 49 

SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL 
THEORY . 

. Theories of Modem 
.Capitalism 
Tom Bottomore. 

In this volume Tom Bottomore, one 
of the most respected social and 
political theorists, writing today, 
and editor of the recent A 
Dictionary of Marxist Thought ,. 
provides ,a suoolriot study of 
. Marxist and non-Marxist theories of. 
oapltaiism, Its recent 
development, and the prospects - 
for a transition to socialism. 

97 pages 
Hardbaok £12.50 
Paperback £4.95 
. Controversies In Sociology: 17 

SOCIAL 
; POLICY 

; Poor Britain 
Joanna Mack and 
Stewart Lqnsley 

This comprehensive and up-to- 
date account of poverty in Britain 
Is based on the first survey 61 
poverty since 1968, and on LWT’s 
award-winning documentary on 
the poor, 'Breadline Brltdln', The 
authors present an entirely original 
' approach to the measurement of ■ 
poverty, and new findings on 
■ public attitudes to the poor qnd 
. the welfare state. 

Hardback £15^00 
Paperback £5.96 
Published In association with 
London Weekend Teteylslon Ltd. 

: George Allen & Unwin : 
fpubllshers) Ltd 
PO Box 18, Park Lane 
Hemel Hempstead, 
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Possessors possessed 


Miranda Seymour 

GAIL GODWIN 
The Finishing School 
322pp. Heinemann. £9.95, 

0434297526 

A Mother and Two Daughters , Gail Godwin’s 
fifth novel, put the author’s name on the best¬ 
seller lists in 19S2 while earning enough laurels 
from the critics to keep her in wreaths for 
quite a while. A generous story about three 
women's struggle to reconcile Independence 
with loneliness, it amply demonstrated 
Godwin's considerable story-telling skills. The 
writing, however - phrases like "an extremely 
warm and vital man" cropped up with alarming 
frequency - left much to be desired. In Mr 
Bedford and the Muses, the collection of short 
stories which followed, the prose had become 
more sinewy and telling while the plots were 
deftly worked out. The characters portrayed 
here were more complex and ambiguous than 
those in the. novel. The Eastons of the title- 
story, an exquisite-mannered and quietly un¬ 
scrupulous American couple living with their 
young “family" of lodgers in London, are ex¬ 
posed with considerable subtlety. There are 
hints, intimations; nothing is entirely certain. 
The Eastons' observer and chronicler remains 
undecided to the end as to whether she has 
been a misguided cynic, a willing stooge or a 
credulous dupe. 

The Finishing School shows Godwin explor¬ 
ing the ambiguities of her characters on a more 
ambitious scale and to more powerful effect 
than in Mr Bedford. The theme, loss of inno¬ 
cence, is familiar enough; so is the idea of a 
young girl enthralled by the attentions of a 
glamorous older woman. It is Godwin's artistry 
which lifts the novel out of the ordinary and 
which allows heT to get away with the flagrant 
borrowing of literary devices and phrases. 
The first sentence, for example, is Ukely to 
seem familiar to anyone who relished the 
opening of Daphne du Maurier's Rebecca. 

The school here is a ruined stone hut, 
^primlhve and iqysteribus. so rooted in Its 
setting that it might have grown out of the 
earth". The education it offers is a brutal one. 
Justin Stokes is a month short of fourteen. Her 
father has died in a car accident. Her mother 
has been forced to take Justin and her younger 
brother away from a privileged life in Virginia 
to the tastelessly modem home of Aunt Mona 
in an upstate New York village. To Justin, it is 
alien territory, graceless, Yankee, drab as 
Aurit Mona herself. Sullen and resentful, she 
take$ to going on long lonely bicycle rides to 
brood on life's injustices. Caught one day by a 
farmer neighbour, Abel Crlstiana, gaping over 
a fence at the mating of a mare (a neatly placed 
hiilt at Cristiana’s own sexual role later in the 
story), Justin rides off.on a new route - and 


FROM 
TIME 

IMMEMORIAL 


S TheOfiginsoFihe A rab-JeiOish \ 
■1.’- • • Conflict QiJer Palestine :; •[ 



comes to the ruined hut. When she finds a 
woman lying inside it, she screams. 

Justin is to scream again, on the same spot, 
with better reason, near the book’s dramatic 
end. Other actions, conversations and intense¬ 
ly-felt moments are replayed in different con¬ 
texts to provoke different reactions as the older 
Justin, the story-teller, tries to retrieve the 
truth from her confused memories. Central to 
these memories is the woman in the hut, Ursu¬ 
la DeVane. 

A friendship grows up between the gauche 
lonely child and the odd dazzling woman 
whose interest seems such an honour, whose 
life has been so intoxicatingly romantic. Ursula 
talks of the glorious acting career she has given 
up for the sake of her brother Julian, a pianist 
whose early promise as a concert performer 
she is determined to see fulfilled. Justin, 
entranced, drinks it all in as she basks in the 
admiration and flattery of the wonderful De- 
Vanes. 

And, as they drew me into (heir world, I did have an 
ceric sensation of being abducted into a community 


of ghosts. Was I really a member of that other life 
outside, a life with a mother and a little brother and 
an aunt who put down plastic runners so thnt her new 
green carpet would not be spoiled? Were not these 
two, in some deeper and compelling sense, my true 
family? Bemused by the wine, I gave myself up to the 
notion of being possessed by them. It was obviously n 
thing they wanted, too. Were they not wooing me 
with these tales of their pasts, showing me haw they 
had been (his and this and this, but that perhaps the 
most glamorous thing of all was to preside attractive¬ 
ly over all these old experiences in the seductive 
orange light of this room? And, because of whatever 
it was in them that Isolated them from present-day 
reality, I felt I was also in possession of them. 
“Possession” is the key word here. Justin has 
fallen in love with the DeVanes in the terrify¬ 
ing way of adolescents, which allows for und 
can pity no flaw, no weakness in the beloved. 
Doubts about Ursula's veracity are raised by 
the older Justin; the child has none. The shock 
is all the greater when she finds that Ursula 
DeVane is using the finishing school, as they 
have playfully named it, for a trysting place 
with Abel Cristiana. Ursula has told her of how 
she, asa young girl, found her mother using the 


Voices of the Me-decade 


Galen Strawson 

RICHARD THORN LEY 
Attempts to Join Society 
354pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224022598 

Attempts to Join Society has no plot. It is a 
sequential trio for three solo voices, a “Me"- 
decade rhapsody for three solipsists called 
Martin, Billy and Diane. They rotate the 
narrative “I between them. Their lives are 
like exiguous lines, crossing occasionally in a 
randomly distributed field of events, ungov- 
emed by any of the usual forces of story. 

The book begins on holiday in Spain. Martin 
is an English orphan who has just left boarding 
school. He lies there and tans beside his sister 
. and pretends' to ,1 read 4 -Hiatoiy of Western 
Philosophy. Billy is on holiday in the same 
hotel-a moderately successful American actor 
in his mid-thirties with a pill habit, an aggres¬ 
sive and uncritical creed of personal authen¬ 
ticity and a controlledly camp manager- 
companion. 

Martin falls in love with Billy’s “beautiful, 
filthy mouth”; he falls in love with his back. A 
couple, of years later they interrupt their het¬ 
erosexual careers for a brief affair. But their 

Safely unsafe 

Alice Kavounas 

MICHAEL J.ARLEN 
Soy Goodbye to Sam' 

231pp. Andrd Deutsch. £7.95. 

0233977252 

Powerful, famous fathers have a lot to answer 
for. They domineer, ignore and generally man¬ 
age to make their sons miserable. In this novel, 
Thomas, the quietly successful journalist son 
of Sam Avery; a swaggering iqoyie-mogul 
dit&ctor,. pever 1 captures the closeness he : 
longed for as a child, never unearthsmore than ■ 

> the merest hint of pptemallovq which'he re- 
.turns:to find on a visit tohis father's ranch in 
■ the American South-west. 

1 Unfortunately, one never feels the.charao- 
ters fu|ly r enpugh to share the pain arid frustra¬ 
tion !of the son or See his father!, as anything 
.! more than a clictid. The journalist’s wife , who '. 
accompanies him on his journey and is the 
cause of some at least of his troubles, Is the 
weakest, passing through: the narrative like 1 a ■ 

; somewhat irritating,speck Of dust in the eyeV 
* ; Mjchael J. Arlen, himself the. son of; a 
. 'famous man (Aden senior wrote The Green 
/forjihas riiatiy excellent nbn-tictidn books be^ ■ 

• ihtoddijm, among them '£ri/ar,and passage to : 
Ararat, In this first venture infraction,towey* ! 
; er,‘His Writing is..uncqnyfrmrig'. pe hptid J b^ v j‘ 
\ tweCp'fro son and his wife is peveryerystrtjdg-; 

ly. printed, rind-is fro easily threatened biihjs f 
. overwhelming father,’ ,The«;iJ;-a^ flat bredict- 
ability.to the plot j if Itjfi*haYsk-Ntoy;: 


relations are almost perfectly unsatisfactory; 
the distances are interplanetary; it’s hard to see 
how they ever manage to matter to each other. 
Richard Thomley does not provide the evi¬ 
dence. 

Diane and Billy go way back; they took dra¬ 
ma classes together. She’s about forty, beauti¬ 
ful in a way, soft-bellied after two sons, now 
single. She runs a farm as an encounter centre 
for alcoholics, and she is trying to grow or 
move forward or be or become or come 
through or find or hold the centre — or some¬ 
thing like that. It is a cold and wearisome 
project and she is right weary. 

In the main body of the book, Martin travels 
the United States, living the hippy life, smok¬ 
ing dope, making chicks, writing some, endur¬ 
ing his sensibility; and when Martin speaks. 
Attempts To Join Society is n book about the 
unremarkable trials of one rather cold, fasti¬ 
dious and ordinarily self-centred Englishman 
in early 1970s America. There are some precise 
and cutting portrayals of hippydom, some well 
described scenes and some smart images - 
though many others are extremely forced. 

When Billy and Diane speak, it is different: 
Attempts To Join Society becomes a book ab¬ 
out the degradation and egomania of the over- 
examinedlife. It is about what happened to the 
inner discourse of hundreds and thousands of 


shading, leaving us with three cardboard cut¬ 
outs on a featureless landscape. 

There’s some heavy-handed symbolism In an 
early scene involving a flash storm as Thomas 
and his wife Catherine are driving to the ranch, 
during which hq, forces her to make love: 

She was silent afterward, putting on her cords. "It’s 
never been like that with us before, has it?” she' said 
.... After a while she reached down beside her feet 
and picked up the soggy remains of her spiral note-r 
book. "Look, it’s ruined”, she said, but not really to 
me, and without rancor. "I’m so sorry", I said. “So 
sorry.” And God knows I was. 

Later, when it's clear that his childlike wife 


hut to enrry on a secret uffair with Julb' 
piano-teacher nnd how she, without hesitatfa 
had exposed them. So now does Justin. TV 
repercussions are immediate and teiTibb- 
Ursula’s life is wrecked; Justin returns totk ’ 
world of Aunt Monn. j 

The older Justin, the story-teller, an acco*. 1 
plished actress in her forties, wants tobeW 1 
that she did, in the end and in her own wa? 
repny her debt to Ursuln: “I became what jfe 
wanted lobe. I did that. In that sense, 1 amb« 
creature." In the novel's conclusion, Godwin 
allows Justin to declare herself to be cnHrelya 
peace with the past while leaving the rcadtfto 
muse on the merits of self-deception. 

There are threads of connection betweea 
this story and that of Carrie in Mr Bedford .fe 
both, a susceptible young girl comes under & 
spell of a practiced and apparently channl^ 
couple of story-tellers whose characters reman 
ambiguous to the end. Richer in background 
and sub-plots, impeccable in its timing, 7k 
Finishing School is n mature and complex 
work. 


urgent and earnest people when the neceaaj . 
drama of the Last Frontier was intemaUzd 
because it had no place else to go. It is about 
the non-stop vaudeville that purports to tm 
form everyday life into n continuous act o[ ' 
heroism by means of a horrendous rhetoric of : 
spiritual growth. It is about the aborliou <f 
personal relations by excessive self-concern 
When Billy and Diane meet up, they josik 
hard for a moment of joint honesty-even fora 
moment of warmth. They copulate a coupkoi 
times. But nothing can really come betweea 
them and themselves. Nothing can interrupt 
their hard-nosed, adversarial, second-gueuicj 
habits of auto-analysis - not even the onset cf 
orgasm. 

Thomley relates all of this with accuracy sad 
without comment. But there is far too muchd 
it, this strenuous aridity. The accurate descrip¬ 
tion of inexpressible dreariness, when unre¬ 
lieved by any moral elaboration or analysis is 
the widest senso, is itself inexpressibly dreuy. 
Still, Attempts To Join Society is disappointing 
as a whole precisely because it begins so 
Thornley’s description of the eighteen-yew- 
old Martin on holiday in Spain is a very good 
long short story. Attempts To Join Soctoi 
should really have stopped on page sixty-eight 
At the very least, it should have restricted its# 
to one nnrnitivc voice - Mnrtin's. 


hns been charmed by his lurgcr-thflfrfi* 
father, it takes an Indiun, that archetypal* 
gurc of America's lost wisdom, to reveal Iff® 
The Truth: 

“Whnl Is she doing, your wife?” “I don't rf.] 
sold. “You don't know?” he unit]. His voice lik* 
song. His dark bony hands holding the blew 
silver bracelet. “Then mnybe she Is not safe?" 
again. And suddenly 1 knew, I think in ihp ^ 
saddest way one could ever know a thing: 
wasn't safe at all. • 

But in the end the book Is all too safe, 
none of the darkness, tension tpid dangtf I* 
herent in such an idea. ■ *■' ' 


DICK FRANCIS 
Proof'"- 

269pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95.- 

07181248i2, V;: : i.. . 

,,Tony Beach, Dick! Francis's latest heyo, is a 
wine merchant to a small way of business with a, 
-/palate delicate enbugh fo fell the difference 
:between' onehlanrtnfSmtft, « 


I* neeqs to prove to 

bimseif that he’s as gOoda manas-fife father 
tufr granrifathetibfeforefiim, frod/fr-perhaps 
- no tprertier em Francis; frost of the,elements 
i'Seam to-be r vacations on earlier themes. But 
"it rput togothef as bfrliaptly a'4 Cver. its plot - 
skultouggeiyin the liquo^ busfrefr' 


SUSAN MOODY 

Penny Dreadful !! - U- 

223pp. Macmillan. £7.50. . - ! ,... 

.0333374894 

One’s hardly recovered from 
Counter with Penny Wanawake 
lithe black sexiness, offspring of.Lady'JJS;. 
Hurley and Dr Benjamin Wdnawpl®, Jjgr-;; 
nent Ambassador to the UN fo* ^ 
Republic of Sertangoland —than 
again, bed-hopping in Canterbury 
ing into the death df Max Madncipfoi ■ 

Whose character is as unattractive as bri = ■sjj.;. 
Susan Moqdy still hasn’t fotind 
plot vehicle for Penny, and her wisecra^ 
is far too!; high t* two per sentence ^ j 
enough-but the result is certainfyejg^ :, 
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The boy from Glaik 


Peter Kemp _ 

ALASDAIRGRAY 

The Fall of Kelvin Walker: A Fable of the 
Sixties 

144pp. Edinburgh: Canongate. £7.95. 

086241072 X 

In his last book, 1982, Janine , Alasdair Gray 
offered the story of a man struggling against 
various kinds of bondage - human and fetish- 
istic — and finally attaining freedom. In his new 
work, The Fall of Kelvin Walker, he reverses 
this process: its hero starts by breaking away 
from a repressive Calvinist background, only 
to be, ultimately, collared by the church. 

Subtitled “A Fable of the Sixties", the story 
opens “One bright fresh summer morning, in a 
prosperous decade between two disastrous 
economic depressions”. And brightness and 
freshness continue to suffuse the sprightly tale 
that follows - a parable about a man emerging 
from depression into brief prosperity, then 
plunging into depression again. Reared amid 
the unenticing stodginess of Glaik - a Scottish 
town devoted to the manufacture of fish-glue 
and the processing of cheese - Kelvin has long 
been oppressed by the dour dictatorship of his 
father, Session Clerk of the John Knox Street 
Free Seceders Presbyterian Church of Scot¬ 
land and chairman of a committee “elected by 
the congregation to correct the minister when 
his preaching wanders from the true doctrine”. 
Truant outings to the public library, though, 
put Kelvin in contact with minds that open the 
door to free-thinking. Flushed with a sense of 
liberation and cash pilfered from his harsh 
paterfamilias, he makes his way to London, 
determined to succeed by following the Nietz- 
schean imperatives he has absorbed. 

The fable’s opening pages catch with gusty 
zest the heady impact on Kelvin of southern 
society. “Girls and women dressed and dec¬ 
orated with a wealth and wildness and non¬ 
chalance he had never seen before" generate 
unfamiliar thrill^ Money intoxicatjngly 
pounds and pulses everywhere: “He could feel 
it humming behind the ancient and modern 
• facades, lhroppihg under the streets like silver- 
electric sap or semen. The ornate fountains, 
ostentatiously squandering great cataracts of 
public water, symbolized it." AH around are 
disorientating new stimuli - like “the lascivious 
assaults of the Neibarden Swimwear advertise¬ 
ments" in the Underground. Graphic cameos 
of the period stand out - such as a girl "col¬ 
oured like a traffic sign: white boots, black 
jeans, white shirt, a pale face with dark eyes 
and tong black hair”. 

She’s called Jill arid, along with her lover, 
Jake, supplies a counterpoint' to Kelvin's hu- 
bristic climb to power and ultimate sulphurous 
collapse. Emotionally and physically untidy, 
Jake and Jill have their ups and downs, bruise 
themselves through falls of various kinds, but 
eventually tumble along happily enough 
together. Kelvin, made of sterner, sourer stuff, 
trains his unwavering aim not on love but 
money and power, and hauls himself to a 
pinnacle of influence. 

All of this is retailed with crisp, motiking 
relish. Kelvin Isn’t merely a symbol of hubris 
but also a wry, joky picture of a callow young 
man on the make, given to prim and pedantic 
confidences ("You must tell me if I do anything 
wrong. My manners are clean, but not very 
' polished yet”), and . carried away into such 
loudly excitable declarationsofhis doctrines in 
chic public places frat listeners clench into “the 
rigid cowed postures the British adopt when 
something embarrassing is.happening”. 

• This willingness to speak his unusual mind 
. unimpeded by. self-consciousness .eventually 

. carries Kelvin to his position of-.greatest eml- 
nence: as a presenter of a television interview 
programme, Power Point. Here, his encoun- 
: ters with urtbljrtkingly'opportunist politicians, 

. and the suave sharks pf the media give Gray 
.opportunities forgatiricplay thathe seizes with 
a kind.of glacial glee, Success, though, pfrves 
;■'. Kelvin’s downfall,' Rising high resurrects his 
.. belief in God. Never jfarfrbm Galviri, Kelvin 
. reverts to the purtishibg religious Views of 
. gloomy ’Glaik. Hettflrt fufminations itreqm 
,y out 1 of hifr'-V Untiii; to a neat final twist, a 
; Presbyterian! - jfciu ex machina precipitates 
Lucifri-llke faH, ; -y* V.; ’» ; • ! 

. y A^Wlth ali^Jray's ; writin^s,' The Fall of Kar 


vin Walker has an attractive ability to take on 
all kinds of reverberations in the mind. From 
one angle, it looks a jaunty modern version of 
the fallen angel myth. From another, political 
parallels loom: the messianic product of a pro¬ 
vincial grocer's shop, committed to Victorian 
values, the cash ethic, “total self-confidencc" 
and a belief that “countries are made prosper¬ 
ous by the acquisitiveness of propertied people 
and made poor by the acquisitiveness of every¬ 
one else", Kelvin can seem to foreshadow a 
later proclaimer of the virtues of the till and the 
will. A Scottish dimension features prominent¬ 
ly in the story as well, though. Kelvin's back¬ 
ground, all kirk and murk, is always kept in 
view, and finally returns to engulf him. The 
book's last words - referring to the fact that 
Jake and Jill’s children grow up to be reason¬ 
ably happy while Kelvin's don’t - are “It is 
easier for them. They are English.” The Fall of 
Kelvin Walker raises a whole range of notions, 
and then juggles with them. Neat and nimble, a 
fable that never stays still long enough to be 
pinned down to a single significance, it is yet 
Rnother idiosyncratic triumph of Gray’s ex¬ 
uberant and ingenious imagination. 

Roasting them 


Life on the Hill 


Savkar Altinel 

MAUREEN FREELY 
The Life of the Parly 
416pp. Cape.£9.95. 

022402241 5 

Maureen Freely grew up in Istanbul where her 
parents taught at the now-nationalized Robert 
College, an American university perched on a 
hilltop above a small suburb by the Bosporus. 
In her new novel this institution appears as 
“Woodrow College", but the names of its va¬ 
rious buildings-Washburn Hall, Hamlin Hall, 
Kennedy Lodge - remai n unchanged. Whether 
the behaviour of its leaching staff and their 
spouses and friends has been reproduced with 
the same faithfulness will be discussed in some 
circles in Istanbul for a while to come. 

The year is 1969, and for Freely*s expatriate 
characters with their inflated dollar salaries 
and few responsibilities life is a party. They 
drink, gossip, drink, have affairs, drink. They 
play strip poker all night, defile any national 
flag that happens to be handy and let their 


Christopher Hawtree 

HILARY MANTEL 

Every Day is Mother’s Day 

212pp. Chatto and WindusfThe Hogarth Press. 

£8.95. 

070112895X 

Evelyn leaned forward, her hands clasped together, 
her eyes dosed, and scalding tears dropped from 
under her lids. Mrs Sidney watched them falling. Her 
heart hammered. Evelyn's mouth gaped open, and 
Mrs Sidney dug her nails into her palms, expecting 
Arthur's voice to come out. . . . "Mrs Sidney", 
Evelyn said, “your husband Arthur is roasting in 
some unspeakable hell.” 

By the mid-1970s in Hilary Mantel's first novel 
Evelyn Axon has long since abandoned her 
spiritualist sessions and her neighbour Mrs 
Sidney has been carted off to a home. The past 
lingers, though, to make the tangle of daily 
events a hell even for those characters whose 
houses “would soon be as warm as they could 
afford". 

The novel opens with the widowed Evelyn’s 
discovery that her daughter, Muriel, is 
pregnant. This might seem commonplace. 
“Muriel, for her part, seemed pleased. She sat 
with her legs splayed and her arms around 
herself, as if reliving the event. Her face wore 
an expression of daft beatitude." For many 
years Evelyn had kept her moronic daughter 
all but confined to the darkness of the house in 
Buckingham Avenue, a place which appears to 
contain ghostly presences: “it was here, a little 
removed yet concurrent; each day some limb 
of the supernatural reached out to pluck you by 
the clothes"; these subdued but powerful de¬ 
monic forces are matched by the creaking, 
insidious machinations of the Social Services. 


After a series of excruciating letters from 
Luther King House, the tormented Muriel 
found herself on regular visits to a Day Centre, 
where she was treated to the rigours of 
basket-making and discovered, on one ther¬ 
apeutic expedition, the joys of shoplifting. 
Happily for all concerned, a bureaucratic 
upheaval has enabled the smiling, mysteriously 
impregnated Muriel to return to the darkness 
of her mother's ministrations. 

All might have been well had not the file 
come before Isabel Field, a social worker so 
dedicated to her job that she attends evening 
classes in writing so that she is belter able to 
express herself. “The sort of writing I want to 
do is the sort that will force me to become a 
tax-exile”, thinks an embittered, drearily- 
married history-teacher, Colin Sidney, as he 
listens to the encircling chat about fairy 
stories, "Humour in Uniform" and articles 
on mushrooms for The Edible World. 

His inevitable liaison makes its furtive, 
wretched progress, Muriel’s child grows be¬ 
neath the billowing gowns which Evelyn pro¬ 
vides, and Every Day Is Mother’s Day takes off 
into a dizzying number of scenes whose Ironic 
juxtaposition is made all the more entertaining 
by (he malevolent eye with which each locale is 
observed. Suburban housing-estates, obno¬ 
xious children, squalid pubs, rebarbative 
mechanics and ignorant literati (“intellectually 
speaking, it’s a case of for. coat and no knick¬ 
ers") are weighed and found wanting. Every¬ 
thing works towards a hideous, murderous 
conclusion. Colin's son is left to make repeated 
. banshee wails which any amount of Souza on 
the gramophone will not drown. This is helt, 
nor are they out of it. One relishes the prospect 
of Hilary Mantel's devising further tortures for 
them. 


The facts about father 


Toby Fitton : . 

J.P. SMITH 

The Man from Marseille ' 

152pp. John Murray. £8.95. 

07195420 65 . ' . . 

During a filming session In a sleazy swimming- : 
bath in St John’s Wood, chosen for its Musco- 
vile ambience, Alexander Ostroff- the author 
of a screenplay about crooked Russian emigres 
- discovers that the anplent bath attendant is an 
old friend of his own mysterious and somehow 
disreputable; parents from the days of.frelr 
prosperity on the pre-war Rivjera. The chance ■. 
encounter sets him off on a hunt for his origins,' 
reviving a fascination with his dapper, gentle- , 
manly but furtive father, recalled forty yeara j 
after pvehte which puzzled an observant ten*- 
year-old boy. The fidfori by which OSfrbff has „ 
at ifrf found brief literary rpnoWn has much in: 
common tilth the facts of blackmail, betrayal 
and. thbrder that surrounded h|s,parentp, "the 

mith." qf thefr world aS 'Seen to a distort- 


. The MM from : Marseille does hot simply 
contrast the activities of current film work with 
the rediscovered background of the author- 
narrator. By choice, Ostroff leads a sheltered, 
secretive life in London, which is threatened by 
the onset of literary fame, intrusive journalists 
pursuing him to establish the background of 4 a 
semi-au(©biographical novel. The bopk 
is far too much occupled.wlth writer’s si rug- 
gles, the resentments of unrecognized gepius 
festering in seedy Eari's Cfotirt lodgings, and 
running battles !with literary agents, : r 
; The-story' of a slowly-evdlving talent, 
flourishing despite the obstfrcifons of advisers 
arid reviewers,'distorts llie early part oif-,the 
novel, as does the! animus against the back- 
biting Cocktail-party circuit of literary London, 

riever' adequately , contrasted with the brittle . 

salons of the parental demi-monde, so ill-per- 
ceived during the barrator's: boyhood.*The 
Story develop? in zig-zags, awkwardnesses of 
construction making the Riviera con-meri Uv T 
tog on their wits add their looks seem a good 
deal more attractive than the resentful qnd 
pnckly aairrilbl- Ostroff jw3io. portrays, I hem... 


children feed themselves on hash-flavoured 
fudge; then when they sober up and realize 
what they have been doing they are so ashamed 
and depressed that they promptly reach for the 
bottle again. Meanwhile, ignored by everyone, 
the political troubles which were to plague Tur¬ 
key for the next decade have already begun in 
the background, and soon the first calls for the 
nationalization of the University are being 
heard. 

The book has grent energy and inventive¬ 
ness; and some very funny incidents, most, but 
not all, of them featuring Hector Cabot, the 
outrageous "life of the party", whose aliena¬ 
tion from his roots reaches a perfect symbolic 
climax when he ends up accidentally killing his 
mother. There are also numerous flashbacks, 
worked into the narrative with great skill. One 
by one, we see all the major characters arriving 
in Istanbul almost by accident and somehow 
staying on, seduced by the beauty of the place 
and the life on “the Hill". 

It would not have been altogether absurd to 
compare all this to The Magic Motuttaln, 
another novel in which life on a peak proves 
strangely addictive, were it not for the fact that 
Thomas Mann's moral beliefs, his vision of the 
alternative to the diseased existence in the 
sanatorium hfe entirely clear. Freely offers no 
such thing; Hector's eventual joyless conver¬ 
sion to Christianity can hardly be the answer, 
and ultimately little is added to the characters' 
own desperate feeling that there must be 
something more meaningful, more worth 
doing than drinking oneself to death by the 
Bosporus. 

That feeling, however, is sufficient to pro¬ 
vide the novel with an undercurrent of deep 
sadness; and further sadness is generated by 
references to the events of later years which 
make it clear that the way of life described is 
now gone, destroyed by the switch from dollar- 
payments to local currency following the Turk¬ 
ish takeover of the University, by the rising 
cost of living, and by the effects on Istanbul of 
both the period of anarchy and the military rule 
which followed it. Freely’s is an elegy as well as 
an indictment. She is alive not only to the 
hollowness and childish irresponsibility but 
also the exhilarating cosmopolitanism.; and 
richness of "hardcore” expatriate life, arid dne 
of her achievements is that she has managed to 
convey the delight of living among Turks; 
Greeks; Americans and Jews, hearing a multi¬ 
tude of languages spoken and encountering 
such exotica as Ses magazine, Zeki Mflren re¬ 
cords apd mcqallah beads. It is also significant 
that, having returned "home” briefly after her 
Turkish experience, she is now bafed abroad 
once again. Exile, is a country in itself, and its 
citizens can seldom live outside its borders for 
long. 


WALKING 
ON GLASS 

a novel by 

IAIN BANKS 


'Establishes beyond doubt that 
Mr Banks is a novelist of 
remarkable talents' 




writing 1 The Times 


'Inexorably powerful.., sinister! 
,! manipulations said magnetic 
■ ambiguities' The Observer 


'More complex, difficult and 
diffuse than Banks first novel 
The Wasp Factory although at 
least as original, funny 
and skilful 1 
Books and Bookmen 
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Unedifying evidence 


Disagreeable rhetoric 


P. D. James _ 

BRIAN MASTERS 

Killing for Company: The case of Dennis 
Nilsen 

336pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224021842 


Brian Masters's brilliant and scrupulous 
account of Dennis Nilsen’s murders is one of 
the most distressing and horrific books [ have 
ever read and, indeed, given the disgusting and 
appalling facts of the crimes, could hardly be 
otherwise. The author states at the beginning 
of his preface that the book “has been in many 
ways a disturbing one to write, and some will 
no doubt find it an unpleasant one to read". 
Readers should be warned that this is an under¬ 
statement. 

Murder, fictional or real, has, of course, 
always exercised a fascination over the human 
imagination. But thiscase is surely unique. We 
read about a Crippen, a Pritchard, an Arm¬ 
strong with a frisson of horror, but with human 
understanding. The motives of greed, envy, 
jealousy, lust or revenge are not alien to us; 
they touch, however faintly, a chord of person¬ 
al experience or recognition. We marvel only 
that: they can take so strong a hold on reason 
that a man or woman is driven to the horror of 
the ultimate crime. But Nilsen appals and dis¬ 
turbs us because he is absolutely outside our 
empathy or our understanding. He eludes clas¬ 
sification as he eludes comprehension. Here is 
a man who lured fifteen vulnerable and de¬ 
fenceless young men to their deaths; who 
ritually washed and then fondled the bodies of 
his more attractive victims; who drew pictures 
of their dead and mutilated corpses (pictures 
reproduced in this book); who disposed of his 
victims by butchery, boiling, and flushing their 
flesh down the lavatory until the drains were 
clogged with human debris. 

Yet he was intelligent, articulate, outwardly 
ordinary and normal, a man who held down a 
. job, walked his dog, shared a house with his 
co-tenant?, and yet lived with the knowledge of 
tts : dreadful:\iniquene3s. Such a oian is more 
easily comprehended in theological than in 
psychological terms. We wonder uneasily 
whether there might not, after all, be some¬ 
thing in the old theory of demonic possession. 

The chief justification put forward for this 
recital of horrors is expressed on the dust- 
jacket: 

It is vital that we try to comprehend such , catas¬ 
trophes rather-than turn in horror from them, if we 
' are to discover.how to avert their repetition. We 
must examine the sort Of society in which fifteen men 
can disappear practically. unnoticed. We must 
attempt to fathom the conditions which transform an 
apparently .mild-mannered person into a brutal 
Idller. , 

Masters writes in his:introduction that his pur¬ 
pose has been to reach, if possible, an under- 
standing of one dark and mysterious aspect of 
.the, human condition, and it is impossible to 
doubt either his good faith or. the sincerity of 
his motives. This is a remarkable book, meticu¬ 
lously researched, very well written, humane 
diid comprehensive, an account which is un¬ 
likely to be surpassed of the mind of a mass 
murderer and of the society in which he oper¬ 
ated.. But I cannot.help wondering whether its 
placais not properly in a ipedical library rather - 
• than p publie library or on a books^opdlsplay,, . 
. and whether the declared aim really justifies. 
.'the distress caused to the relatives Of the' vic¬ 
tims or possible Victims, to the reader,or even 
; to the writer himself. ' : \ r ; 

.We have supped full of, horrors, but what ■ 
have we learned wbichcoqld heip us detect a 
second Nilsen? fiecamefroma broken home 
.pod wa.s a iopeiyi re^enlful hisd sectetlye child. 
..Hi's grandfather; whom he loved; died'before V 
b&waf iix. and seelrig' hjm in'his ; caffin, may 
h&Ve - triggerpd' off Hf&eA’s- stibsegnent: fatal ; '! 

. confusion between lovp^nd. death- rife was a . .. 
Ijomosexual ahd; pne uriablfr to make a lasting 
telationshipiButsbriieofthesettiiseries af&'ills\ 
the flesh’js heit^^easiaV.to deplore^fhan fo 
prevent. .fie acquired jUsskill^'as a>utcher jn’! 
the ^rmyi iC^t^ring’Cpri^^but; we can hardly' ; 
^^ot iholnr^ruttrij^nt^roceclu^s ^ root out . 
ou/ Ri^p^Ve ma^.Tp wd^miS: We are asked 

fate/of oiir, ;; 


with obsessive guilt. But while that society is 
bee. it is difficult to see how we can prevent 
young people leaving home to pursue their 
chosen path, however risky or unwise, on the 
grounds that they might fall into the hands of a 
Dennis Nilsen. We already have abundant evi¬ 
dence of the importance of a child's early years 
in teaching him how to love. But we cannot 
ensure that people make sensible, stable and 
happy marriages nor decide which couples are 
fit to have children. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book 
is the postscript by Anthony Storr. Dr Storr 
examines, although necessarily briefly, the 
role of psychiatry in the criminal justice sys¬ 
tem. stresses the need for lawyers and psychiat¬ 
rists to find a common language, and puts for-. 
ward a proposal for a more rational and work¬ 
able system. He takes the view that psy¬ 
chiatrists should not be called as adversarial 
witnesses but should be employed as indepen¬ 
dent assessors after the trial to help decide 
about disposal. It is in interesting suggestion 
but one which some people may feel raises as 
many problems as it is designed to solve. 
Another point made by Storr is that Masters 
has underestimated the part played by alcohol 
In the murders and that Nilsen would never 
have committed that first killing if he hadn't 
been drunk at the time. Certainly we under¬ 
estimate the part played by alcohol in a large 
number of horrific acts of violence and this is 
one lesson which we could, perhaps, usefully 
' learn from Masters's remarkable book. 

Meanwhile Dennis Nilsen serves his life 
sentence. To the last he remained apparently 
impervious to the horror of his crimes. His 
periods of remorse were transitory; he is more 
sorry for himself than for his victims. Had he 
done what he did fifty years ago he would now 
be buried in quicklime behind prison walls, and 
this solution to his tragedy may be more merci¬ 
ful than anything we are able to do for him. 
And he, himself, may have come closest to the 
real motive for his crimes in the words he wrote 
on one of his drawings in which he is shown 
contemplating the body of a young victim: "I 
stood in great grief and aware of utter sadness 
as if someone, very dear to me had just died. ... 

I sometimes wondered if anyone cared for me 
or them. That could surely be me lying there. 

In fact a lot of the time it was.” 


A. W. B. Simpson 

PHILIP NORTON (Editor) 

Law and Order and British Politics 
224pp. Aldershot: Gower. £14.50. 

05660Q688X 

RICHARD H. WEISBERG 

The Fallore of the Word: The protagonist as 

lawyer in modem fiction 

218pp. Yale University Press. £20. 

0300032110 

Law and Order in British Politics is a collection 
of essays about the meaning, possession and 
use of the battle-cry, “Law and Order”, in 
modem political controversy. Its appeal is 
topical, and the essays, in no disparaging 
sense, are pieces of academic journalism. They 
originated in a seminar organized at the Uni¬ 
versity of Hull in 1982-3, and the leisurely pace 
of academic publication, adapted to the com¬ 
munication of timeless truth, has to a slight 
degree allowed events to overtake the contri¬ 
butors. Thus Andrew Cox's piece on strikes, 
and J. L. Lambert’s on policing, would, if writ¬ 
ten today, have concentrated on the coal dis¬ 
pute. 

But in the main the attitudes struck by con¬ 
troversialists on the subject have not changed 
in any significant way in the past few years, and 
the emotive power of the call for law and order 
seems as powerful today as ever it was. One 
can in consequence well understand the 
chagrin aroused by the way in which the Con¬ 
servative party has successfully expropriated 
this powerful weapon, an expiopriation 
apparently not welcomed by the contributors 
to this collection. Opponents of the Conserva¬ 
tives in the practical world of politics find 
themselves forced into one of two strategies. 
One is to claim, albeit with little plausibility, an 
equal commitment to something which it is, 
after all, difficult to reject; law and order, like 
beauty or truth, is something we are all sup¬ 
posed to favour. The other strategy is to en¬ 
gage in what Field Marshal Montgomery 
would have called “crumbling” attacks, which, 
by a process of nibbling away and qualification, 
expose the call for "Law and Order” as little 
more than rhetoric, without, however, any 
fundamental questioning of the merits of what 


Esther Albouy was twenty-one years old 


when the war ended, and she was denounced, 
by neighbours in her village in the Auvergne, 
for fraternizing with a German soldier. 

She had her head shaved in the Public Square. 
Her parents, who were overcome with shame, 
thpn locked her in her room, letting her out 
only at night, occasionally, on a leash. 

When, after twenty years, her parents died, 
she could not bear to face the outside world. 
No one had seen her go outside the house 
for thirty-eighty ears. 


Some Carmelite nuns managed, at last, to get 
, an eviction order for a house they owned 
where no rent had been paid for many years' 
by the occupants—an old woman recluse - 
and hertwo brothers. 1 . V 


. , ‘ The Gendarmerie ■ 

had to use gas-masks when they forced their Way • .• ■=- 

into the hbu^e, so overpowering was 
thfcstench ffdmfiith and ^ green rotting corpse. ; 

(bne of the brothers died thi'ee years before). , 

The gas and Water had been Jong cut off. • 

She and. oneWiviving brother, whom '< ! * •. V 

she step t in the same bed With, were removed : V K 

iritOa psychiatrichospitai, ■.. •; 'v 






the public supposes to be a highly desin.hu 
slate of affairs. y arabfe 

That is the tone of these essays. Thus DbvM 
Dixon and Elaine Fishwick, referring to S 
standard historical accounts, argue that the bt 
lief in an ordered utopia in the past is a nwih. 
Keith Bottomlcy and Clive Coleman eonfi 
the belief that there is currently a crisis in ertnri 
nalily, and are sceptical as to its reality Tw. 
essays grouped in Part Two of the collection 
under the general heading “The Police Race 
and Industrial Relations”, tend to concede that 
there is, currently, something of a crisis 1 In- 
| deed Lambert’s piece is called “The Polidua 
1 Crisis". But the inclination is to seek the source 
of the problem not so much in the unruly 
citizens as in the apparatus of authority itself. 
Part three comprises three essays dealing with 
the attitudes to “Law and Order” in the Con- 
servative. Labour and Alliance parties, to 
which is added a piece by. Martin Shaw on 
"Marxism and the Problem of Law and Order 
in Britain”, discussing, among other matters, 
E. P. Thompson’s curious espousal of the rate 
of law in Whigs and Hunters. 

As seminar papers these essays no doubt 
served their purpose as starting-points for a 
discussion, and they will be useful pedagogic 
material, but they contain nothing new, and 
the collection suffers from the absence of any 
sympathetic exposition of the defensible belief 
in legality and the rule of law which underlies 
the disagreeable rhetoric of “law and order”. 
For that one could, ironically, do worse than 
turn to the writings of E. P. Thompson. 

Richard Weisberg’s The Failure of the Word 
is also Concerned ultimately with legality and 
the rule of law, but from a different and 
notably original point of view. His career has 
taken him into the worlds of both law and 
literature, and his experience of the former (he 
has both taught and practised law) has inspired 
in him a deep pessimism. His book provides an 
intricate analysis of the manner in which legal¬ 
ism, that legacy of Rome to modem European 
civilization, has been employed as a resource in 
the novel: a theme explored in the work of 
Dostoevsky, Flaubert, Camus and Melville. 

Briefly, the thesis of Weisberg’s book is that 
these writers set out to express in their novels 
an attitude of rancorous negativity which, fol¬ 
lowing Nietzsche he calls ressentiment, and did 
so, significantly, by taking n lawyer as their 
protagonist. The mechanisms of legalistic 
reasoning employed by such characters as Mel¬ 
ville’s Captain Vere, or Dostoevsky’s Porfiry 
Petrovich, entail divorcing the Inwyerly skill df 
a fluent and ingenious analytical use of lari- = 
guage from the central ideal of legalism, which 
is the pursuit of justice. The verbal adroitness 
of the fictional lawyers serves both to distort 
the reality with which they are supposedly con¬ 
cerned, and to concent this distortion; the . 
Inwyerly reaction to life is not morally effective 
action, but a morally perverting verbosity. 

The stage is set for this view by Weisbetg's 
account of n Parisian lawyer, Joseph Hoennig, 
who In 1943,. during the persecution of the.. 
French Jews, argued learnedly for the addp- . 
tioh in France of the German rule governing 
the burden of proof of Jewishness, which he ^ 
claimed showed “a largeness and objectivity of 
spirit”, as against an alternative and marginally, 
more unfavourable rule, as if the awfulness °f 
genocide could somehow be civilized by lega¬ 
listic fine tuning. It is Weisberg’s thesis that 
Haennig’s ,legalism, with its; capacity fo r , 
obfuscation and distortion, is typified in the - 
novels he analyses, and that the adoption of 
this vision of legalism says something impor¬ 
tant about the character of the society in which . 
the novels were written, and about the nature 
of legalism itself. He links his literary analysis 
to the controversies in legal philosophy which 
. have characterized- ‘American legal thought 
since the riseof the “realist” mbvemfent,whose 
principal target was ^formalism” - a dirty wotd . 
for an overt respect for {legality; ‘ ' 

* As an exercise in literary criticism’Weis*, 
berg’s book must be judged by others; but as an . 
account of a partioulrir vislbhoijthe dark'SideXJf ^ 
Western legalism it is 1 aVfllii able'and fascJhat-^ .•. 

i«g sMyi•• :1 ■ r•• ys 

•V:*". ■ (.' ^■ 

famous. Trials contains a selCctioit .by Joh. n '. 
Mortlifter from Harry arid James ■; 

abridged versions? of cases^wbich :ofiginally...“ 
appeared in the Notable British Trials series,; 
(375ppi ; Viking.£8.95. p 6 '10 80320 0).’^ 

VWs.’flvuii :,ib n.fi'i* 'Sn h* AH rv; 
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The old-fashioned way 


Tony Thomas 

ANDREW M. PETTIGREW 

The Awakening Giant: Continuity and change 

in Imperial Chemical Industries 

542pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25 (paperback, 

£9.95). 

0631133569 

Reading about ICI’s efforts to change its busi¬ 
ness culture in the 1960s and 1970s through 
“organization development" is a wonderfully 
nostalgic experience for a professional obser¬ 
ver of business. At a time when the stress is on 
the managers' right to manage, and when talk 
about workers’ participation has ceased, 
Andrew Pettigrew's The Awakening Giant re¬ 
calls a bygone age: an age when practical men 
were saying that business should serve people, 
not vice versa; when individual dignity was 
supreme; and when a "fully participative style" 
of management was welcomed in surprising 
quarters. 

If this makes "organization development” 
(OD to the cognoscenti) sound long on gener¬ 
alities and short on details that is not a mislead¬ 
ing impression. It was difficult enough for its 
practitioners to agree on what it meant in the 
late 1950s when what began as an offshoot of 
group therapy entered the offices, laboratories 
and plants of Esso and Union Carbide. Defini¬ 
tion became Impossible as OD moved into 
what one scholar (L. E. Greiner) postulated, 
presumably with a straight face, as its five 
stages: orthodoxy and advocacy; packaged 
alternatives and choice; evaluation and doubt; 
pragmatism and the eclectic; reconceptuallza- 
tion and the new theorists. So it is hard not to 
sympathize with those in ICI’s business suites 
and shopfloors who wondered what OD had to 
dp with the price of fish - or with maximizing 
the profits of a multinational chemical busi¬ 
ness. 

Professor Pettigrew is quite aware of the 
funny side of it all. He knows that OD has bad 


more than its fair share of evangelical huck¬ 
sters. None the less, he sets out with serious 
intent. He claims that much of the literature on 
organizational change and development, as 
well as strategic change in business, has been 
“ahistorical, aprocessual, and acontextual'' (a 
phrase that Is repeated like a mantra). 

The task he sets himself is 
to identify the variety and mixture of causes of 
change, to examine the juxtaposition of the rational 
and the political, the quest for efficiency and power, 
the role of exceptional men and or extreme circumst¬ 
ances, the untidiness of chance, forces in the en¬ 
vironment, and to explore some of the conditions in 
which mixtures of these occur. 

How far does he succeed? 

It does not help that his prose has the con¬ 
sistency of a plum pudding, and that he prefers 
long words to short ones. His eccentric punctua¬ 
tion and use of acronyms are often daunting, as 
in the sentence: “The concluding part of the 
chapter, ‘The legacy of WSA and SDP\ briefly 
attempts to assess the impact of WSA and SDP 
on ICI, and considers the fate and future pros¬ 
pects of centrally located OD resources in the 
aftermath of the widespread relief in ICI that 
by early 1972 WSA, and SDP had been formal¬ 
ly and officially implemented.” A competent 
editor could have turned this book Into better 
English, reduced its length by a third and lost 
nothing thereby. It is also disappointing, parti¬ 
cularly for industry insiders, that the nuthor 
has chosen to use pseudonyms for all the ICI 
people except the chairmen. 

Yet, despite all of this, Pettigrew succeeds 
brilliantly in understanding the corporate cul¬ 
ture of a company that believes its employees 
perform better when persuaded rather than 
driven; a company, that, in trying to find more 
effective ways of management, looked obses¬ 
sively to America for a lead. In 1960-84, the 
period covered, German competitors - BASF, 
Bayer and Hoechst - and the Japanese were all 
but ignored by ICI's personnel managers. 

The ICI experiment with participatory man¬ 
agement that is described runs counter to the 


confrontational style of Mr Ian MacGregor 
which is now in such fashion in Britain. Much 
of the theory that went with it, however, was 
1960s sociological claptrap. Indeed, of the sec¬ 
tions studied by Pettigrew, only the Agricultu¬ 
ral and the Mond (the old soda ash) divisions 
arc still strongly influenced by their experi¬ 
ment with organization development. 

MacGregnrism, however, has its limitations. 
As the manager of any large company knows, 
shutting plant and sacking employees in an 
overweight business is the easy, if painful, bit. 
The hard bit is getting the business to expand 
profitably again so that it can pay good divi¬ 
dends to its shareholders and offer good wages 
and career prospects to its employees. Even 
when their company was rocked by the oil price 
shocks of 1973-75 and 1979-80, ICI’s mana¬ 
gers never lost sight of this tmth. 

They tried to take their employees with them 


and Pettigrew shows just how difficult this is. 
He has a keen ear, so that frustration shines 
through the many remarks he quotes. "There 
was a conventionality - and there still is. Very 
few people admit error or ignorance, or ask for 
help”, says an organization development con¬ 
sultant. “It seems as if you’ve got to have a very 
stark, unambiguous situation about which 
there can be no argument before the whole 
family says Christ!" a manager complains. 

None the less, civilized management has 
served ICI well. It came back strongly from the 
oil-price shocks, and from being handicapped 
for so long by an over-valued currency, to re¬ 
cord a profit of more than £1,000 million in 
1984. When MacGregorism recedes, participa¬ 
tory management will again come into its own 
because there really is no sensible (or civilized) 
alternative. ICI and Professor Pettigrew will 
then be given their due. 


Period peddling 


Celina Fox _ 

JEREMY COOPER 

Dealing with Dealers: The ins and outs of the 
London antiques trade 
160pp. Thames and Hudson. £5.95. 
0500013543 


Mustang riding 


MarkDowie 

LEE IACOCCA with WILLIAM NOVAK 
Iacocca: An autobiography . 

352pp. Sidgwickand Jackson. £12,95. 
0283991933- - 


Books about executive life in the American par 
industry are, on the whole, romanticized sagas 
■ of power, competition, conceit, (cars are im- 
. • portant and so are car executives), neurosis 
(mostly among executives' wives and children) 
andj of course, greed (mostly among everyone 
else in' the. industry other than the author). 
Iacocca is written in p more down-to-earth 
, style and adds little to our understanding of 
executive pathology and nothing to our under¬ 
standing of Lee Iacocca himself, who, we are • 
reminded in his final chapter, has been touted 
ps a possible presidential candidate. , • . 

Iacotca is a contemporary folk hero. His 
name evokes feelings of awe and warmth- 
even a ; little, patrioticjdde r jn most Amer*. * 

. ■.jeans. He is one of those heroes who serve tjieiri 

’ .country simply by saying that it’s great so often 

■ that its other citlfcens pome to believe it. So it’s ; 

' V a shame he had to spoil it all by writing his . 

- ■ autobiography. As one reads Iacocca one 

, ; comes to believe that the author rolled off a car 

• • assembly lirie rather than.: originating, as he , 

• claims,V from the womb of his immigrant , 
:.mother Antoinette.(whom'He mention? by 

■ < name pniy. 'on^ 1 ‘ ^ 

; • Jn .a- mechapically written, matter-of-fact 

it . pawning chapterwe are whisked, in a fowpages 
that tead like a curriculum vitae, through, a 
.:f r lower-middie-ciass youth hvAUentown, Perm; 

"ii-; sylvBnja. educatlon ijt Lehigh-apd Trlneetpn,.. 

. j-'.' td!WhatseetristhHaveb^enhistruemomijntof 
\Company- Hdixl, 

j-j'J *••• 

t;; ; centr$.pf the unlveise. la^occa ^apidly beraine 

/• ;>£ erisipg^tar . ^ithhLweieks he h ad worked put :- 
: thattoarketingVithe^ than engineering is,what 

'4 r 


successful, marketing of the Mustang, a hot- 
selling, sporty compact of which Iacocca is now 
considered “the father”. As a proud parent, he 
gives more space (and, one might therefore 
assume, more attention) to the Mustang than, 
he does to either of his daughters, whom he 
mentions only slightly more often than his 
mother. 

. The'Ford chapters are really the heart, and 
whatever soul there is, of this book. They are 
memorable, though, not for the meteoric rise 
of ataugh-talkjng, aggressive YoungTurk, but 
for the profile of Henry Ford H, Chairman of 
the. Board and Chief Executive Officer of the 
company throughout the Iacocca years. And 
the best part of reading these chapters comes 
from imagining libel lawyers perspiring over 
whether Ford will sue Iacocca and his pub¬ 
lishers for -portraying him as a manipulative 
egomaniac,; a spoiled, brat, a paranoiac, a. 
drunk, a racist (“No car with iriy name on the 
hood is going to have.a Jap engine inside it”) or 
a homophobe (“Fire him- He’s a fag”). No 
suits have yet been filed, : ■ it 

In the Seption on Ford there is some strong 
feeling, mostly of hatred. And Iacocca tries,. 
throughout the rest of 'the book, to keep the 
hatred alive. He does this by never, missing an 
opportunity to take potshots at the man who 
fired him- Despte the gossip,, though, , the 
FOitHacocca clash Is really Justanother corpOr 
rate power struggle; made only slightly 1 more 
intriguing by being between a hero of the blue- 
blood! rich and a hero of the forking rich. * 
One becomes so engrossed jn lacocca’s vili- 
ficatioft of Henry: Fori that it becomes easy to 
Ignore Jacocca Jiimself, forgetting.: for rfcai* 
pie; that hd was not Only father of the Mustaftg 
(and two daughters), but plgo of the Pinto* .a 
dlsakfrou* littlft car that, when crashed into 
from the rear, explode? antj. immolates its pas- 
sengers. Iacocca only mehUons'lthc Pintp 
parenthetically (in the.piut of; ihe;.btfok |hat: 
wverttilsMHod at Cbryslerigather than in tllfi 
secrionort Ford). Thisis odd/sWc^jthas eftst 
' America many, human Hyes and 1 me ?ojrd 

• Mbfor - £omp&ny hiiudreds of . rttillions -pf 

‘dollars ^product. jiaWUty; judgments, p^d 
1 jbdatoula'bly'mflrehi lost prftstlge and goodwill 


The London antiques trade is acurious relic. In 
an age when computer terminals and contain¬ 
erized transport remove any sense of reality 
from other forms of commodity dealing, works 
of art are still visible in certain areas of Lon¬ 
don, being bought and sold, trundled up Bond 
Street and down St James’s, under arms and on 
car roofs. Such picturesque survivals do not 
detract from the fundamental purpose of the 
business, which is to make money, and for all 
the polished tones and gentlemanly suits, a 
hungry trading instinct is the only guarantee of 
success, much os It was for a Phoenician mer¬ 
chant or an East India Company man. 

Jeremy Cooper writes with some enthusiasm 
but more detachment. His view of collectors is 
not entirely flattering, and neither is his view of 
dealers. He conjures up an image of the mod¬ 
em collector as a successful Merchant banker, 
the Hon George Everyman and his American ', 
wife, who live in “p large Victorian towiihouse 
in the vicinity of Holland Park', lovingly reno¬ 
vated and judiciously modernized in line with 
current preservationist dogma”. Their taste is 
largely determined by fashion arid although be 
allows thfeni some finds - a Thomas Hope desk 
chair and a mother-of-pearl ta 2 za - they have 
made their share of expensive mistakes. 

Collectors, Coot»r says, are like drug 
addicts, the dealer tike a drug ftedlar hooking 
his client on to rarer and more costiy works of 
art. His description of the pecking order within 
the dealer world, from "West End Emporium” 
to provincial run per, would seem to extend the 
mafioso parallel. The trade is full of over¬ 
valued, over-restored and over-the-top ob¬ 
jects, he observed, on which an unnecessary ■ 
number of; dealers make an^ unjustifiable 
amount of money, fie is quite perceptive about 
insider dealing. The “Pass the Parcel" routine 
ea^es the problem of cash-floyf endemic in a 
largely under-cspitklizCd lrade, and helps the. 
gbods to reach the right customer. The con¬ 
tacts and relationships thus evolved also feed a 
form of psychological necessity, the way of life 
attracting those who enjoy the gossip. Intrigue 
and claustrophobia. Cooper is;not convinced, 
that business need necessarily be conducted In 
1 such a manner, even if the majority of dealers 
prefer it so.' ! \ ' • 

. - ■; Given- this henneHc world, little fathomed 
by Investigative journalists and govermdent 
.. enquiries, It is difficult to see how the public 
can penetrate'its “Ins and outs", as.We are . 
„ promised in -tiw. book’s subtitle; Upfortu- , 
' riately, ItjC author only produces the most, 
generalized form of adylce. Armed with a 
“baiicknowledge and ah inquisitive mind”, the . 
■ inexperienced collector should trike trouble to 
search Out therreally fine dealetf of integrity 
and expertise. Cooper riatftes no ijaihes and 
; admits that such fkfagbfts are fore. Dealers 
• tciirito bemore concerned with honour among 
: f thcmBelves *- who failed to give which commis- 
; ; <sigq-to , f whonii and so on - than about their 
service ' to the customer. After all, theli 


greatest public display of outrage in recent 
years was directed agdnst the auction houses 
over the largely internal matter of the buyer's 
premium, which is easily passed on, with in¬ 
terest. 

In n final chapter on motives and issues, 
Cooper considers the growing dominance ol 
investor buying, with antiques serving as an 
efficient use of capital for tax and currency 
purposes. Some of the most successful dealers 
operate entirely behind closed doors, selling 
only half a dozen items a year by telex and 
Concorde, unknown to the public or taxman. 
Despite the author’s caveats about these 
trends, with prices escalating in a buoyant in¬ 
ternational climate the London market con¬ 
tinues to pay homage westward to the almighty 
dollar. It seems possible that their prized 
offerings will increasingly become,numbers in 
portfolios and bank vaults, as remote from 
London gallery windows as bales of merchan¬ 
dise are from London docks. 
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The periodicals, 26: The Paris Review 


Lorna Sage 

ThcFarfc Review: Thirtieth anniversary issue 
The Paris Review, 541 East 72nd Street, New 
York, New York 10021. 

“But you see,” says Ionesco, interviewed in the 
thirtieth anniversary issue of the Paris Review, 
reminiscing about Surrealism's comeuppance, 
“the most implacable enemies of culture . .. 
end up being assimilated and absorbed .... 
It’s culture and not the bourgeoisie, as has 
been alleged, that is capable of absorbing 
everything for its own nourishment.” As he talks 
to that expert, self-effacing interviewer (Paris 
Review's new London editor, Shusha Guppy) 
the College de Pataphysique (“our God was 
Alfred Jarry") shades gently but inexorably 
into the French Academy: after all, “the Col¬ 
lege gave decorations, of which the most im¬ 
portant was La GidouiUe , which was a large 
turd to be pinned to your lapel", and his feliow 
Academicians seem mostly to be unconscious 
Pataphysidans, strange and solitary. For him¬ 
self he always votes against anybody who’s 
proposed. 

The interviews that have become Paris 
Review's chief gloiy are, you begin to reflect, 
rather like the Gidouilles of an invisible col¬ 
lege. To be interviewed in these meticulous 
pages is to join a band of distinguished vag¬ 
rants, international “figures'*, the established 
prophets of a rootless culture. It is to be “trans¬ 
lated'’. The Paris Review isn’t as old as Ion¬ 
esco, whose seventieth birthday was cele¬ 
brated round the world in 1982, but his tone of 
kindly intransigence (far-travelled, armed, 
never arriving) suits the magazine’s 
anniversary occasion pretty well. In fact, he 
sounds oddly young, because pre-war: the 
post-war process of assimilation is more effor¬ 
tlessly greedy, writing is. . . well, writing, 
ready-disestablished, nourished on its own 
processes. 

Hence the prominence of the interview, of 
course. Some time ggo it used to be suggested 
Jh8l> ports Review had invented a new if minot 
SfV-jtb'^^’Tddisirig'sd 1 intdlligehtiy knd ex- 
- pertly dn.the work, by inviting interviewees to 
re-write the final text if they wished, and by 
editing out; the interviewer where possible. 
This doesn’t seem,- leafing back through (he 
years in the Writers at Work collections, exactly 
plausible -if only because it’s an art-form that 
all-too-exgctlyaccommodates a Nabokov or a 
Borges, who had aftyvfey found It out fair them¬ 


selves. What you get along these lines is a 
certain kind of performance in quotation 
marks - witness the confessedly “fabricated 
interview" with Updike in 1967, a classic of this 
dubious genre, in which he writes up the inter¬ 
view itself: 

I’m interviewed too much . . . however hard you try 
to be honest or full. they_are intrinsically phony. 
There is something terribly wrong about committing 
myself to this machine - you may be deaf for all I 
know, and the machine may be faulty. All the stuff 
comes out attached to my name, and it’s really not 
me at all. My relationship to you and my linear way 
of coping out loud are distortive. In any interview, 
you do say more or less than you mean. You leave 
the proper ground of your strength and become one 
more gassy monologuist. 

And so on. The interview-as-art-form in this 
sense, though, has remained the exception 
rather than the rule and something less 
oppressively charming (less oppressive any¬ 
way) has crept back in - a tone of privacy, 
vulnerability even. William Gass, in 1976. was 
no “gassy monologuist", though he confessed 
he could “hardly get from one sentence to the 
next", and rhapsodized messily about his bad 
habits: 

1 love metaphor the way some people love junk 
food .... “Like" follows “as" as night the day. 
Now, most of these metaphors are bad and have to 
be thrown away. Who saves used Kleenex? I never 
hBve to say: "What shall I compare this to?" A 
summer's day? No. I have to beat the comparisons 
back into the holes they pour from. 

Not that this is unselfconscious, far from it. But 
it does demonstrate by negatives something 
about the dangerous gap-between good writing 
and bad.Sqch small moments of vertigo are the 
reward for Paris Review's “technique of in¬ 
timacy" (Francine du Plessix Gray'S phrase), 
along with the cooler performances. 

In the anniversary issue it’s a dying Julio 
Cortdzar who “speaks" across the gulf most 
movingly, about the way work has changed its 
meaning for hinp (“The military in Latin Amer¬ 
ica - they’re the ones who make me work har¬ 
der") and made less space for fictional games 
(“I write in a way that’s more spare .... I 
don’t know if it’s for better or worse - in any 
Cfise.lCsjny.way <fc4t- the 

writer W Writer who’s engaged in the political 
battles? The vanishing interviewer is given a 
line about “balancing life and literature” but it 
doesn't quite seem to apply. Foronce the inter¬ 
viewee seems elsewhere, as though he can re¬ 
member 'the personage that Pgris Review 
wanted to talk to, but can’t quite impersonate 
him any more. Philip Rpth, on the'Oftier hand, 
rounding things bff* interviews himself With 

J-.I i' ■ i Ii.l i :..y 


i :: . .i- •; !■ ■ 


•, • •- 7 ’w w, v/a 

• ; 1' knyorte infereisted'in aniinats or in teal • . 

.life adventilre. For anyone fescinated by 
•; : the desert, its harsh cruelty punctuated by 

: : spejls ofgreen beauty this book is ainust- . 

I It provides unique j enthralling and 

j , \ ; .' v> K extremely significant insights into the 1 
i .. ■behaviour of the lions and other'carnivores ’ - .: 

;• . ].oftheKalahari.’JaneGoodaU.; >. 


; ;the.sU,bjectsoJf their investigation^. 

\ • '. v ; John Ryle, Sunday Times • 

>•; . y ; :'v ; ; &‘9 ; 95 32pp colorn-photographs ' 


gusto ("To pretend. The sly and cunning mas¬ 
querade. Think of the ventriloquist") for nil 
the world as though he’s been rehearsing. 
There’s a curious, heady, rather queasy sensa¬ 
tion about this dialogue of one, in fact, which 
leads one to suspect that both Roth and his 
questioner Hermione Lee prepared for it by 
reading back numbers. Why else do improb¬ 
able figures like C£line, William Carlos Wil¬ 
liams, Rebecca West occur as reference 
points? That said, though, the results are im¬ 
pressive, with Roth restating eloquently his 
ironic homage to America as a country where 
“everything goes and nothing matters", and 
lambasting George Steiner for claiming that 
writers in the East, where the reverse is true, 
have a better chance of producing significant 
work. The quotation marks are there, all right, 
but as Ms Lee (who seems to have had not a 
little difficulty in acting her walk-on part) puts 
it. "The result provides an example, as well as 
Rn account, of Philip Roth’s presentation of 
himself." 

And because it works so well, it brings one 
back again to the house style, the unspoken 
assumptions behind those almost-absent ques¬ 
tions - to do with internationalism, self¬ 
inventedness, solitariness. A "portrait of the 
artist" lurks behind the splendidly diverse 
"presentations”, and it’s one that harks back to 
Paris Review's beginnings, and even beyond, 
to a version of the post-modern sensibility. 
“Exile” is assumed, but exile that has become a 
universal metaphor in something like. Roth's 
sense, so that it feels odd, in these pages, and 
anachronistic, for a distracted Cortdzar to be 
involved now with the Latin American situa¬ 
tion he left, thirty years ago. It’s when he's 

FIFTY YEARS ON_ 

The TLS of March 28, 1935, carried a leading 
article (unsigned) by Sir Frederic Kenyon on 
"The Modem Library", from which the follow¬ 
ing extracts are taken. Sir Frederic (d 1952) was 
the director and chief librarian of the British 
Museum from 1909 to 1930. 

The Public Library Service of . this country has 
been revolutionized within the last seven years, 
though it may be doubted whether the gener¬ 
al public are aware of the extent to which their 
facilities for obtaining books for serious study 
have recently been increased .... 

Whht, then, is the position today? First of 
all. the whole country is covered by a system 
of library areas; 7 urban or county. About two- 
thirds of the populationlive in areas served by 
qrban libraries, about one-third in areas served 
by the county libraries which have come into 
existence since .1916. It can now be said with' 
almost absolute truth that every Inhabitant of 
England and Wales has a local library of some 
sort at his'disposal, to which he is entitled to 
apply for any books he needs. Such a right 
would not be of much value to a serious student 
who happens to live in a small town or village, 
with recourse only to a stock of six to eight 
thousand volumes, of which more than half is 
fiction;.and that might easily have been the 
position Of many a student until recently. But 
now he is a citizen of a vastly greater commun¬ 
ity.. All these previously isolated library au¬ 
thorities (there were 539 of them in 1924) will 
be brigaded into . Regional systems, each 
embracing a county or "group of counties .... 

All, however,'is no^uite as rose-coloured 
as this. The sdake in the. grasses, as. usual, 
finance. Hitherto the Central Library has been 
■ mainly dependent' on the. Carnegie -Trustees, 
who have contributed about .tWo-fifths of its 
annual incotiie in addition to their large capital 
grants for the.building: When the Carnegie 
Trustees put their hands tq anything they'can 
be trusted to. do it liberally,; and ithey have 
: magnificently justified their reputation in this 
case. BiiUhe duty laid Upon them'by their trust 
is toinitiate n6w enterprises .nottomake tKem- 
s&Vjes responsible for their pef^anentrriabten^ 
anee.i'I’hey have, ^ordinglygivett 'notice that 
their annual grants will jiavetbdbmeta ah end; 

. andjtbeTnisteep. ofithe GenitalLibra# fully 
1 recognize, the’ jus0&, hrid Ih^eedTbe: nepes- 
sity, pf this noticet |The£: are tHpretqfe con¬ 
fronted with* very$ertpiri‘ crisis.' Thbubfary 
■; is alraady understaffd fofthewbtki vyhjchi t, 
ough t to; andisarUibas'toVunderVake-iandtfe. 


talking nbout the games lie had to play with hh 
imagination to get his novel Hopscotch on the 
mad that lie comes into full f 0CUSi f()r 
moment, a citizen of this Paris-of-ih e . m j nd 
where everything goes but writing matte* 
Which resembles, when you think of R, that 
other Pnris of The Pleasure of the Tart after all 
despite the magazine’s loud silence on theory 
and its seemingly heretical belief in the Au¬ 
thor. What the interviews linve done, and sill] 
do, is provide n context for the unpersons who 
put pen to paper, and so (coincidentally?) 
make the bleakest assumptions about the 
wider culture not only bearable, but oddly ex¬ 
hilarating. One side-effect, though, is that the 
stories, the poetry, the sketches and prints and 
photographs look unfairly one-dimensional, 
like lower-case writing, like something other 
magazines do. though in fact few others do so 
well. Tt’s as though new work - the writer 
actually at work - hasn't yet.levitated into the 
condition of transparency, interviewabilily, re¬ 
quired. Nor does fame explain it - ex-inter¬ 
viewees (Joseph Brodsky and Raymond Car¬ 
ver in this volume) suffer the same diminution 
once they reappear solid on the page, which Is 
one reason perhaps for the disproportion be¬ 
tween the Paris Review's (large) prestige and 
its subscription list, ruefully but briefly 
lamented by editor George Plimpton, whg’s 
also celebrating thirty yegrs in the job. There’s 
of course little to lament, merely one large 
irony to savour: that a magazine that started 
(as William Styron proclaimed in his introduc¬ 
tion to the first issue) determined not to have 
anything to do with "people who use words like 
Zeitgeist", has proved so hospitable to the 
haunting presence itself. 


which few local libraries can be expected to 
purchase) are inadequate. The withdrawal of 
the Carnegie grant of £4,000 a year would 
hopelessly cripple a work full, as we have 
shown, of the highest promise and of inestim¬ 
able service to serious students. 

What then is to be done? The Carnegie Trus¬ 
tees, with the assistance of other benefactors, 
private and corporate, have put the nation in 
possession of a magnificent new tool of nation¬ 
al education, which has amply proved its use¬ 
fulness and has received the stamp of Royal 
encouragement. Is it too much to ask the na¬ 
tion to maintain what has been so generously 
presented to it? .. . ■ • 

After all, is It unreasonable that the nadon 
should maintain a national lending 'library,' 
especially when it can be hod at so cheap a 
rate7 We already have in the British Museum 
what is, by general consent, the finest and mod 
efficient reference library in the worldi but It 
can be used only by those who can visit Lon¬ 
don. Is it not fair to do something also for those 
who are compelled to work elsewhere thart'iri 
London? It is difficult to think of any contribu¬ 
tion to national scholarship, research, and 
general education which would be so effective 
at so low a cost as the establishment of the 
National Central Library, and all that it repre¬ 
sents, on a sound arid permanent basis 
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CHILDREN'S ROO KS 

Dissimulations and transmutations 

Matthew Hodgart 


maxlCthi 

The Fairytale as Art Form and Portrait of Man 
Translated by Jon Erickson 
207pp. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. $22.50. 

0253320992 

One of the reasons why folk-tales continue to 
be admired is that they are wonderfully' 
archaic: they have the charm of flint tools or 
fossils or minerals, simple but enigmatic 
messages from the remote past. It is indeed 
possible that the animal tale, common among 
the European peasantry but even commoner 
among primitive peoples of Africa and North 
America, had its origins in Upper Palaeolithic 
times, when mammals were more abundant 
than they have ever been since and the hunters 
lived on the closest terms with the hunted. The 
famous prehistoric paintings are not so close to 
the folk-tale as the humbler engravings: one of 
a crow found at Gonnersdorf is so full of malice 
and cunning that it demands a story to be 
.attached to it, even a fable; another of the 
immense bulk of a mammoth surrounding a 
tiny triangular eye, also calls for some kind of 
narrative. The folk-tales of the supernatural, 
the Dragon-Slayer and the like, may go back to. 
common Indo-European myth of say 2000 bc, 
although their trappings of princesses and cas¬ 
tles are obviously medieval. 

It is with this kind of tale, well represented 
by the brothers Grimm, that Max Lathi, Pro- 
fessoT Emeritus of European Literature at 
ZOrich and an eminent folklorist, is mainly 
concerned in this excellent study. The trans¬ 
lator, who is Professor of English at Cologne, 
has unfortunately rendered the German Milr- 
clien as “fairy-taie" instead of the usual “folk¬ 
tale". This is unfortunate for two reasons: first, 
it has led to the coining of awkward terms, 
which have never been seen before and I hope 
will never be seen again, such as “farce fairy¬ 
tales" for what Srith Thompson, the chief au¬ 
thority, calls "jests and anecdotes". Second, 
the fairy-taie as a genre does not belong exclu¬ 
sively to folklore: it is a well-known literary 
genre, practised by such masters as Hans 
• Andersen, Wilde and Thurber. In other re¬ 
spects Lttthi has not been well served by his 
translator: there are several pieces of un- 
idlomatic or clotted English, even ia Faust’s 
question, “Canst thou, poor Devil, give me 
whatsoever?’* Expressions like “a factoring of 
the appearance/reality complex" and “the 
also-emphasized theme'of self-injury, self-des¬ 
truction’’ make the book heavy going. 

Lathi offers excellent literary criticism of the 
folk-tale, dealing with such matters as the pre¬ 
sentation of the beautiful; linearity of style, 
interaction of motifs rind themes and, most 
interesting of all, irony. This is good stylistic 
analysis in the tradition of Auerbach. LUthi is 
sceptical, probably rightly; pf the famous 
Propp, who gave so much to stnicturalism. 

I . '.- *****:• 
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Fran Ewlg, Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm’s nursemaid, telling fairy-stories. A drawing by Ludvig Emil Grimm. 
1829, from Die BrGder Grimm by Gabriele Seitz, which is reviewed on page355. 


In his last chapter, however, he turns from 
aesthetics to what he calls “anthropology", 
another misnomer, since the word is now ap¬ 
plied in English almost exclusively to the study 
of primitive cultures, which are hardly men¬ 
tioned here. What he is doing is interpreting 
the outlook of the tales and the y»w of man¬ 
kind that they present, and this is ajso most . 
helpful. He is politely hostile fo Marxist and 
Jungian interpretations, giving without much 
comment ludicrous examples of both. He sees 
the folk-tale not as a collection of symbols o^as 
a potential allegory but as a compact statement 
of human problem? and themes. Luck, for ex¬ 
ample, is all-important, as it is in real life, 
though It is never given Its due in the serious 
drama or novel. Transformation and dissim¬ 
ulation are paramount, as in an Indian tale: 

A washerman had a donkey which could carry extra¬ 
ordinary burdens. In order to feed him the washer¬ 
man covered him with a-liger skin and took him at 
nightfall to other people's corn; and the donkey en¬ 
joyed other people's corn to his heart’s content. 
Nobody dared come near bim and chase him away, 
for everyone took him far a tiger. But one day a 
watchman lay la wait for him. He had covered him¬ 
self with a dust-grey cloak and held his bow in readi¬ 
ness to kill the beast of prey: When the donkey Saw 
him from far off, love stirred in him and he took the 
mart for a she-donkey. So he cried out and ran to 


him. The watchman recognized the donkey by his 
voice and killed him. 

That is quoted by Elias Canetti.'in Crowds and 
Power, who supplies a brilliant analysis; “No 
one else has yet succeeded in saying so much 
about (dissimulation) in so Few words." 

Lttthi gives examples of major themes being 
encapsulated in even a small section of a tale. 
At the beginning of the Grimms' “Faithful 
John", for example, the king commends his 
son to the faithful servant: . 

After my death you are to show him the entire castle, 
all the rooms, halls and cellars, arid oil the treasures 
that-lle therein: but the last room at the end of the 
long hall you are nqt to show him, the room where 
the picture of the princess of the golden roof.is hid¬ 
den. If he sees the picture he will fall hopelessly in 
love with her and swoon dead away and race great 
dangers because of her.' l' 

Which, of course, is exactly what dops happen. 
As Lttthi writes, “the plot brings the realization 
of what has been prefigured in words" or “inci¬ 
dent repeats narration". “Just as prophecies 
and dreams play a large role in classical tragedy 
, . .so anticipation of what is to come is charac¬ 
teristic of the fairy-tale.” That shows a deep 
understanding of the folk imagination.- 

The study of folk-tales is perhaps important 
in' more ways- than Lttthi points out. Only a 
small part of the fiction that people ‘read for 







Aliki's hew picture book will make you feel terrific! 

Jov/sorrow, loneliness, pride, excitement, jealousy, love.., 
Detailed picttirea arid hahdWritten text provide s reassuring 
first step towards understanding ernotion. ' ■ 


entertainment consists of the classical type of 
novel, with its interest in psychological depth, 
morals, manners, society and landscape. Most 
popular reading, whether of historical ro¬ 
mances, science fiction or detective stories, is 
largely free of the novelist's preoccupation 
with character: thematically and stylistically it 
conforms far more closely to the folk-tale. So 
by studying the latter we may possibly come to 
a better understanding of popular literary cul¬ 
ture, or at least acquire new techniques for 
discussing it. Popular reading is not always the 
worse for its likeness to folklore: it is meant to 
entertain but it may also have some value in 
stimulating the imagination, conveying ideas, 
or even training in logic. 

But “reading" is no longer the right term, 
since the recent fashion for games. The non¬ 
computer role-playing games like "Dungeons 
and Dragons" have clear affinities with the 
folk-tate, as even the title shows. Computer 
“adventure” games (os opposed to combat and 
pursuit games) also have a folkloric flavour, 
some of the best being based on folk-tale de¬ 
rivatives like Tolkien's. As in the folk-tale, 
action is more important than introspection: 
ingenuity and perseverance are called for but 
Luck is also necessary. 

The coming of the computer has given new 
insights into the creation of folk-talcs, A com¬ 
plex folk-tale belongs to one of about two 
thousand talc-types and is built out of 
“motifs”, thousands of which hnve been classi¬ 
fied by Stith Thompson in his Motif-Index of 
Folk-Literature. Lttthi, however, is surely right 
in distinguishing motifs which are incidents or 
jdot kernels and can be bound into narrative 
sequences (eg, evil-doer must pass judgment 
on himselD from what he calls “figures” (eg, 
witches, dragons, princes), whereas Thomp¬ 
son lumps both together as motifs. Now, the 
author of a folk-tale, who is always the teller, 
does not compose in the manner of a learned 
author who tries to think of an original plot and 
original words to clothe it with. Instead, the 
teller chooses a traditional sequence of inci¬ 
dents and a traditional set of figures; he also 
has a repertoire of verbal formulas such as 
".Once upon a time". The teller puts together 
incidents, figures and formulas in a way that 
. can legitimately be ca lied “programming". The 
folk-tale is not composed blit generated by a > 
program of the brain, which Is a set of instruc¬ 
tions analogous to the ordered instructions 
given to a digital computer. I do not want to 
press the analogy too closely; but it should be 
possible to write a folktale program with 
motifs, figures and formulas as variables, 
adding a random element, and create a series 
of fairly convincing tales, no two exactly alike. 

Hie computer's tales could not hope to com¬ 
pete with the great imaginative art of the 
Brothers Grimm, but Could provide a model 
for the workings of the folk or primitive riiind. 
If that came about, then the wheel would have 
come fall circle. In forty thousand years the 
human race would have progressed from tell¬ 
ing tales to using the enohanter’s toy for the 
' same purpose - the now and future toy before 
which many stand like the prince before the 
princess’s picture, lost in hopeless admiration. 
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A different class of reader 


DAVID LINE 

Screaming High 

Ratbag is a boy who can 
make his trumpet laugh or 
cry. What starts out as a trip 
to Amsterdam for a school 
band competition turns 
into a tangled nightmare 
involving an international 
crime ring... 

This is the new children’s 
thriller by the author of 
Run For Your Life , chosen 
by the Observer as one of the 
40 best children’s books 
published since the war. 

0 22402313 6 £6.95 May 

WILLIAM MAYNE 

Drift 

A boy learns to penetrate 
the mysterious secrets of 
the forest through his Red 
Indian captors, during 
their exciting jdurney 
into the North American 
wilderness. 

This is a superb, magical 
book by a master 
storyteller. 

0 224 02244 X £6.95 

SYLVIASHERRY 

A Pair of 
Desert-Wellies 

The sequel tp A Puir of Jesus ! 
a take^us'iiitb'tih^" 

unique atmosphere of 
Liverpool with its large 
cast of wonderful 
characters.. A vivid and 
enthralling story which 
shows Sylvia Sherry’s 
narrative genius at its best.; 

0 22402333 0 £6.95 

NATIONAL 
TRUSTACORNS 

Designed and illustrated by 
Beverly Saunders 
A marvellous new way for 
■ children to discover more ; 
about the National Trust’s 
properties and the people 
wlio lived in them. The 
packs cbhtain figures, 
costumes, houses and 
furniture to cut out and 
colour, f " , 

1. Elizabethan Country. 
House Costumes 

0 224 02199 Q 

2, Edwardian: Costumes 

. 0224022024 • 

v3. Inside a Victorian 


Peter Keating 


Inside a I\idpr House ■ 
0224022008 
£3*50 t^achincluding VAT 
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ROBERT LEES ON 

Reading and Righting: The past, present and 

future of fiction for the young 

'256pp. Collins. £6.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0 00 184413 X 

Reading and Righting is part polemic, part his¬ 
tory and pan prophecy. It begins immaculate¬ 
ly at the beginning (“Once upon a time, there 
was the story, told by word of mouth") and 
ends with the author reading stories to a group 
of children in a school library well stocked with 
books, games, videos and tapes: “From the 
comer of my eye. I noticed that some were 
pausing to listen, through the open doorway. 
Others carried on with what they were doing, 
but I had the feeling they, too, were listening.” 

The moral is that there is no substitute for 
the ancient, direct relationship between story¬ 
teller and audience, though Robert Leeson's 
attempt to bring this moral into harmony with 
modern technology rests on some very dubious 
assumptions. He has no doubt about the super¬ 
iority of oral over written culture: 

In these stories everyone has their place - men and 
women, boys and girls, farmers, tailors, beggars, 
kings, queens, because everyone as audience was 
involved in the making, hearing, judging, storing, 
passing on and re-making of the tale. 

This unity was possible because everyone was 
“part of the culture of a seemingly fixed and 
rooted society, renewing itself as did the natu- . 
ral world around it, a world held in awe and 
respect". It was destroyed by the written word 
which stubbornly refused to conform to the 
movement of the seasons and insisted on sur¬ 
viving as evidence, witness, proof. “That which 
recorded and preserved”. Leeson observes 
ominously, “could also destroy." 

One might have hoped it would have effec¬ 
tively destroyed tliis kind of idealized vieW of 
the past, but Leeson proceeds to deliver a leng¬ 
thy diatribe oo the class purposes to which 
children’s fiction (once it had begun to be 
printed) was adapted, followed by a faint hope 

If a hunter-gatherer from the old slone age came into 
our home and found one of us watching the televi¬ 
sion, another reading a book, he would feel at home 
more rapidly with television. The latest rumour is of 
noirjudk tribes in North Afrika delaying their time- 
hallowed departure from the oasiS.'tq watch the last 
episode of Dallas. 

It la by no means clear that Leeson is being 
irbnic, for television has “moved behind the 
back of the book” and “picked up strands from 
our earliest lives; acting, talking, dancing and 
singing which all belong with the oral tradi¬ 
tion No attempt is made to Explain why these 
modem technological links with the "old stone 
age" leave us Less rather than more culturally 
fragmented or what the luxurious adulteries of 
Dallas have in common, with the lives of hun¬ 
ter-gatherers. But then much ofRcading and 
Righting rests on unsubstantiated ideological 1 
faith and little of it on proyable evidence. - 

Whqt is so annoying about this aspect of.the 
book is that it detracts from the perfectly sensi¬ 
ble case that Leeson has to make. His historical > 
argument, once the stone age is out of the way, 
is that the writing .of children's books has al¬ 
ways served ruling.or middle-class interests. 

• Thp$e who h ad access to .print controlled one 
■ of foefoost formidable agdides Ofjiower in the 
' modem world and were able to Create and 
: . perpetuate images; of "childhood that served 

thefr own ideological ends. A major factor In 
thisprocesS was the need to keep working-class .. 
childhood at a distance. If.ltWas allowed to - 
. enter fiction of all it took the form ofconsci-': 
ence-stirring waifs, pliable servants.arid ipv- . . 
able streets artbs. Even in the children’s books 1 
of the late Victorian ahd Edwardian .‘‘golden -. 
age” when fictional children appeared sudden- L 

• ly to bu^st-free of pflreptal restraints, JL^esph '; - 

- still .seea.worklng-ddss children of their good* ; 
fortunfe.;;Wheii Alice in a'moment,of depress¬ 
ion begins to doubt her OWn identity, she 

l . thinks: “I must be-Mabfel after all ahd I Shall/ 

• have to go and live in that poky little hotide and 

have next to do toys to play with." 1 

Allowing for some exaggeration, this line ojf, 
argument can be, and is, applied tfif Eyartgelical ' 1 [f 

; ,'fidtibn of the;!.later eighteent byand eatly 1 

- M ...I ' aU'i. tJ*L. Ek. ..hU]m.. ' 


offshoots sponsored by the Religious Tract 
Society and the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge; the school story, “pub¬ 
lic” of course, for as Tom Brown said “all boys 
are sent to a public school in England”; the 
novels and stories of imperial adventure; the 
liberated children of Kenneth Grahame and 
E. Nesbit; and the self-consciously “literary" 
novel of the present century that, by its very 
literariness, continues to ignore working-class 
readers. 

Seen in these terms the history of children’s 
books is a depressing record of class exclusive¬ 
ness from the advent of print to the 1960s, and 
if we add the fashionable claim that television 
and video are now killing the book then it 
might seem that there is little more to say. But 
Reading and Righting is an optimistic work. 
Leeson believes that we are living through an 
exciting new phase in the long history of chil¬ 
dren’s books, perhaps another golden age, cer¬ 
tainly a renaissance. He asks: “What was it 
about the 1970s that so resembled the 1790s? 
Surely this re-staging of old debates had some 
deeper meaning?" The answer to these neatly- 
worded questions lies in another verbal play - 
the “righting” of the book's title. 

What the 1790s and 1970s share is a closely 
related technological and social revolution. 
The earlier period ‘ saw the commercially 
powerful middle class appropriate story along 
with industrial production, excluding the 
working classes from children’s fiction as they 
excluded them from political power. The tech¬ 
nological revolution of the past decade is seen 
as having re-installed story -in a new multi¬ 
racial, anti-sexist democratic context. To those 
critics who argue that such social and techno¬ 
logical changes should not be allowed to dilute 
literature, Leesotf would reply that our under¬ 
standing of what constitutes literature Is itself 
changing along with society. It has all hap¬ 
pened before and it is all happening a gain . 
Then as now the printed word has a crucial role 
to play: the great difference - at least as far as 
children's books are concerned - is that the old 
class exclusiveness is to be “righted". 

Revolutions are n6t, of course, part of a 
natittal. .prpeess/ like .seasonal change,; They 
need'to be prepared for, organized, and kept 
going, and one of the most fascinating aspects 
of the rhetoric of Reading and Righting is the 
admiration expressed for the old class enemies. 
Excepting a few academic specialists, it must 
be many years since anyone took Mrs Sarah 
Trimmer so seriously: Leeson even defends 
her against a comparison with Mrs Mary 
Whjtehouse. Mrs Trimmer knew what she was 
doing: she served her cause well. So did popu¬ 
lar Victorian writers for girls like Evelyn 
Everett Green and L. T. Meade; so did the 
often despised Enid Blyton and W. E. Johns. 

The new writers who are in the vanguard of 
social change are similarly aware of their audi¬ 
ence and the values and attitudes they must 
encourage. There is to be, no nonsense from 
authors about writing books out of personal 
satisfaction or self-fulfilment and trusting that 
children will read them. Nor should we con¬ 
tinue. to, tolerate, the view that the best chil¬ 
dren’s books are those which adults can also 
enjoy..Appeals to "literary" ot “aesthetic" 


values are, ns we have learnt over the pasm 
years, covers for social engineering. N 0 tZ 
social engineering is in itself wrong 0 „T 
contrary, Leeson fully approves of it, as lo na !! : 
it is the correct kind: ■* 


Far from providing a useful line in escapology 
for those who might expect to find themselves 
up'towers; chained td rocks or asleep for a •'* 
hundred years* Jay Williams's stories in The • 
Practical Princess arid other Liberating ■ 
Fairy Tales (100pp. Bodley Head. £4.95.0370 V 
30319 0), which were originally-published in •. 
America in 1978, merelyserve as reinforce¬ 
ment for fop already over-achieving princess. 
The fepppyrnous Princess Bedelia, for exam¬ 
ple; is not only as lovely as foe moon stiining, 
ppon a lake full of waterliUes and as graceful as 
a cat leaping bfofoe has been given thegift of 
cotaman sense add Is gqod at geography* Pfu- 
i ejence, oh fob other handy although described 
as plain,; is unusual enough ito have the sort of: 
iWhich,;lpdk qs 'thqugip jojnebne has V 






poetry fold i?>ot yftybright. Sir Pfolbcrt pre- 

mission and ; 

Pripce Fei^foid $ s° vafo aiid indolent that *• 
he Is unwilling to-be r^iuodby foe ’resourceful 


li is with the crude new, rather than the ! 
plished old, that the future lies. Hence the3 I 
role of the socml critics, social engineers nofc? • 
cists, propagandists. Black Power agiiaton faT • 
ists, radicals of nil description, in the ofien’diS ’ 
ing, yet fruitful debates of the 1970s. They brourfu ‘ 
hack seriousness to children's books. “ ; 

The nature of that seriousness is specified h ! 
the substantial bibliography of “progressive 
books" which Rosemary Stones has usefully : 
compiled as an appendix to Reading and High. ' 
ing. Parents and children who want to buy ! 
books which show boys doing the washing up, ! 
adolescent gays coming to terms with sexual ’ 
ity, the industrial revolution seen through the ! 
eyes of factory workers, or Robin Hood pa. I 
trayed as a socialist, will find the necessary 1 
information here. 1 l 

There can be no doubt at all that much o{ ! 
what Leeson has to say deserves to be taken ; 
seriously, but the crudity of his polemic cod- • 
stantly undermines the case he thinks he k - 
making. Of course it is important that & I 
multi-racial nature of contemporary Britaio ■ 
should be portrayed truthfully in fiction; thai ! 
sexual and class stereotypes should be did-. } 
lenged; that attention given by novelists to j 
comprehensive schools should match that once \ 
given to public schools. Who doesn't warn to ■ 
see socially-disadvantaged and “reluctant” ! 
children encouraged to read? But it is hard to ! 
see how Leeson’s heroic, barricade-storming j 
tone is going to help to bring about these desk- | 
able changes. Indeed, it frequently falsifies the j 
work of the very writers he seems to be speak- l 
ing for. The bland approval of “propagan- ! 
dists”, “social engineers", "radicals of all de- j 
scriptions”, and the easy labels which set b r. 
conflict "ivory tower" and “inner-city c|&& 
room”, do no credit to, say, Errol Lloyd's ilhu- j 
trated stories of black children in Britain; y 
Michael Foreman’s picture books with an eoo- r 
logical message; the renlistic stories of racial ; 
tension by writers like Farrukh Dhondy and . 
Jan Needle; or David Rees’s novels of adoles- \ 
cent homosexuality. To regard such aulhon 
and their books as part of a collective “crude ; 
new” is insulting. : 

Similar uncertainty about what exactly is [; 
being argued here is observable In Leeson's 
adulation of the child reader. Neglected for j- 
years, plied with fiction which had little to do ; 
with his or her everyday experiences but wl# j, 
carried the approval of parents or literary oil- j 
ics, the child Is now to be consulted, .«• 1 
searched, courted, provided with TV “tie-in" j 
novels, and generally treated as part of a coo- J 
sumer society that in other circumstances! I. 
Leeson could be expected to shudder at. The t 
book, we are informed, is essential to the sin* j 
vival of “civilized society", but given Leeson’s J 
liistorical analysis It is not clear why it should 
continue to matter at all. If "literary” and “ad- , 
thetlc” values are so corrupting, we should J 
perhaps be happy to get rid of the printed y 
word and look forward eagerly to a new stone 1 j 
age. , -. . .• ' ^ 

——^--— 

Matrimony is effected by the sdrt of raw ; | 
<easy magic on which the successful common? | 
, rely. Magic combs, rings, bodts ahd ,3 
ensure that the princesses get their med-pj. 1 S 
namon freckles get^the prince who is tired ot, 
looking at beautiful princesses and stupid 
co gets perceptive Sylvia - and thaf the.uDsU^j 
cessful are neatly whirled away, there h no. 
one who is really wicked and there al ! e -- l3£J ;•' 
riessydeaths. The narrative jtyle is«.WWJJ'; 
of Oscar Wilde and A. A. Milne,- whose Wj..; 
stories have always : been more popularj 
United States thap Britain, i •: ^ j 

While it would be unfair b expect these»;. 
to . have the resonanpe of th^ir uhlfbB I ?^;|! 
models - or: even "of Angela Oafter’^^ a 8^ ['; 
loving princess in The Blobdy 
might have at least produced one spirister pniV ; - 
cess, one female proposal of marriage 
gay protagonist. The tidying away of any 
meat of sexual hairassmept has-lefta cunous?..:. 
ihsipld folklore,the ladt thing that!iwgW. 
expected to appeal to 

• .• ■ . < *•, v ,.V' 1 ' • /j 1 ’>*y • 1 

• »i h'cfi rtf V I Av ;jsi ‘rti 
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Careworn castaways 


Cracking the code 


Sarah Hayes _ 

IVAN SOUTHALL 
A City out of Sight 

143pp. Angus and Robertson. £6.95. 

0207149437 

Forced landings on desert islands have made 
good reading since Odysseus stopped off at the 
Cyclops’s. The appeal of such tales is twofold: 
there is the mystery of the island itself and what 
it will yield by way of friend or foe; and there is 
the fascination of discovering how civilized 
people will react to such situations. Will they 
revert to tribal savagery, or will they set to with 
good Swiss zeal to recreate the cultures they 
have temporarily mislaid? 

Ivan Southall steers a course somewhere be¬ 
tween these extremes by suggesting a degree of 
savagery in his characters before they crash- 
land on an uninhabited island off the north 
coast of Australia. The fight for survival on 
Molineaux does not change the six young 
people: it merely brings to the surface latent 
fears, weaknesses and gifts. The natural leader 
is fourteen-year-old Gerald, heir to a vast 
sheep station back at Coonabibba, New South 
Wales. Gerald sees himself as "top man", but 
has lo struggle against a hostile environment in 
order to retain his self-respect. His leadership 
remains unchallenged by the timid, intro¬ 
spective, clever member of the group, Colin. 
Racked with self-doubt and sickness (one 
caused by shock and the other by dubious 
swamp-water), Colin gives himself up to the 
sea. He is rescued and resuscitated by the tom¬ 
boy, Jan, who allows herself a brief, hastily 
suppressed, moment of love for the boy she has 
brought back from the dead. Sexy Carol, 
trained from infancy to attract men, discovers 
the freedom to run and hunt and climb trees. 
The other two in the group, Jan’s twin brother, 
Bruce, and young, unwanted Mark, are sha¬ 
dowy figures who fill the gap between physical 
Gerald and cerebral Colin. 

Each of the six characters has his or her own 
adventure. Carol kills a pig by falling on it; 
Bruce saves Mark from a stampede of them. 

In the dumps 


Dominic Hibberd 

PETER DICKINSON 
A Box of Nothing 
Illustrated by Ian Newsh&m 
128pp. Gollancz. £5.95; 
0575035307 


A Box of Nothing starts with a nice combina¬ 
tion of the mysterious and the ordinary. Young 
James hides from his mother in a derelict shop 
opposite the Council nibWsh dump. He thinks 
of it as the Nothing Shop because it has been 
empty for years, but there Is a man behind the 
counter. So he asks for some nothing and is 
solemnly fold a box of it for nought pounds, 
nought shillings and nuppence. His exasper¬ 
ated mother throws the box! on foe . dump, 
James gets through the fence to retrieve it - 
and finds that the heaps.of junk have become a 
vast landscape of mountains and gaseous lakes. 
It looks as though thefo. will be little scope for 
foe concerns that are often thought proper for 
children’s fiction-no, social .Angst, no warn¬ 
ings against nuclear catastrophe, no studies of 
first love. But by the pnd of the book a new 
universe is coming into being. .; 

• Perhaps the project is rather too ambitious; 
certainly- the explanation of what happens 
makes no pretence of being folly intelligible, 
but It remains interesting. Jhineshas just seen a 
television programme about life developing 
out of the debris left, by the big tang. Now the 
dump is slowly ,coming aiive. He meets its per¬ 
sonification, ah airijable' being Which has put 
itself together out of cast-off toys, with a video- 
game' voice and a donkey’s head. It calls itself 
the Burra (&«rro/Borbugh). The rats and gulls 
which Inhabited the "real" dump haye become 

enormous, and foe rats foe establishing a kind 

of civilizatidfiV a pitiless',’ heavily.' WfoecJ and 
. Industrialized dictatorship under a monster rat 
>;Mlied General Weil. So there are politics jn (He 


Jan makes fire and saves Colin. And Gerald 
finds a plantation of sunflowers, a well and a 
long-abandoned settlement. In one of the huts 
he finds foe skeleton of a young girl, the last 
survivor of the doomed hundred-year-old 
settlement. When he has buried her, Gerald 
comes to realize that he too may have to live 
and die on the island. 

The story covers only a few days at the begin¬ 
ning of eleven years they spend on Molineaux, 
but it is a time of great trial for each of the six 
young people. Though he draws a graphic pic¬ 
ture of the bleak island with its brackish 
swamps and astonishing fertile heartland, 
Southall is not really interested in the outer 
landscape. His concern is for the mental atmos¬ 
phere which surrounds each battle with the 
alien land. This is a complete reversal of Gold¬ 
ing’s method in Lord of the Flies , where no 
insight is given into the workings of the charac¬ 
ters' minds, leaving the reader free lo draw his 
own conclusions. And it is a tribute to Southall 
that he can write interestingly and at length 
about the niggling doubts and inner vacilla¬ 
tions which precede or follow each of his char¬ 
acters’ actions. The overall effect, however, is 
not productive: as the reader plunges into the 
mind and viewpoint of one character after 
another, the story becomes disjointed and, 
very occasionally, confusing. 

This novel is described on the dust jacket as 
To the Wild Sky: Book Two, but it is far more 
ambitious than the famous novel which crash- 
landed the children on Molineaux in 1967. 
Both stories are tense, exciting and readable, 
but Southall’s characters have become less pre¬ 
dictable in the eighteen years which have inter¬ 
vened. He has grown to understand motivation 
and to suggest with real skill how and why 
decisions are made by young people. Yet in 
some mysterious fashion his characters still re¬ 
main aloof from each other: in Southall's book, 
man is an island, entire of itself. Such clashes as 
the children have are so internalized that the 
dramatic effect is often lost. There is no lack of 
action, but an excess of introspection has given 
the book a curiously static quality: Southall’s 
gift as a surveyor of mental landscapes can also 
prove a curse. 


book as well as science; the Burra (“we are a 
democratic institution") is composed of diffe¬ 
rent but equal members and it speaks for the 
dump, and Rat City is centralized government. 
Tlie allegory is not meant to be taken too pre¬ 
cisely but all is not well in this curious world. 

Driven by an impulse that baffles them, as it 
may do the reader, James and the Burra set out 
in a home-made airship to put things to rights. 
Assailed by gulls and rats, they survive a varie¬ 
ty of adventures, crossing a terrain which 
gradually ages from fossilized fridges and 
kitchen cupboards to bits of old carts, flint axes 
and finally an Immense desert of geological 
waste. The inboard computer busies itself with 
abstruse calculations, the airship just over¬ 
takes an intrepid rat explorer and the two 
travellers reach the black holeat the centre of it 
all. Knowing atlast what to do, James drops his 
box 6f nothing In and the sum is completed. 
The dump - desert, mountains, airship, Burra 
and everything - slides roaring into the hole to 
be the stuff of a new creation. What the rat 
explorer might have done had he won the race 
is not stated, but his failure ensures that the 
new order will incorporate the Buna’s values 
rather than his. He ends up an ordinary ral 
again, and James finds himself giddily Up a tree 
on the edge of the duitip, hearing the roar of 
Council bulldozers as they dear away the rub¬ 
bish to make a park. 

The end of foe book, like the beginning., 
successfully balances the unfamiliar and the 
familiar, but the balance Is less Well maintained 
in the intervening narrative. Neither the tone 
nor the scratchy illustrations fully recognize 
the element .of nightmare that the story inevit¬ 
ably brings with it. Although the dump Is ani¬ 
mated there are no plantsor people-only vast 
tract* of rottenness turning to dust. Feroclous 
rats are ho (ton.-Rdd anyone who knows any- 
, thing about^ydPs diseafo wjU-have difficulty 

• in accepting the General's name as lightly hs }t 

• Is given. Bye then James doesn’t know - iind 
foe <jre$m, after all, belongs to him. 


Neil Philip 

WILLIAM MAYNE 
Drift 

155pp. Cape. £6.95. 

0 224 02244 X 

William Mayne’s recurrent plot describes the 
process of finding words with which to define 
an unrecognized knowledge. In the potent 
dream fantasy, A Game of Dark (1971), 
Donald starts with "no throat to speak with and 
nothing to say"; over the course of the book, he 
earns a voice. Rafe Considine in Mayne’s new 
novel. Drift, discovers that he has "forgotten 
how to speak"; his adventures force him to 
leam a new language, and a nev attitude to 
language, so that when he returns to his old life 
he is repelled by indiscriminate chatter: "more 
talk than there could be meaning for", in a 
characteristic Mayne phrase. This process of 
discovery through the acquisition of language 
requires a special intimacy between the narra¬ 
tor and the reader. It is a relationship like that 
between Arthur and his grandfather in The 
Jersey Shore (1973): a sharing of silences and 
oblique narratives, during which Arthur “was 
joining himself to past time and growing his 
own history". 

In Drift the reader must be able to use the 
complex narrative and syntactical shifts, the 
holes and contradictions of what is a frankly 
implausible narrative, to piece together a 
counter-narrative that will make sense of 
Rafe’s experiences. That Rnfe himself should 
understand is not Mayne’s first concern; what 
occupies his attention is the way the reader 
comes to understand the story. 

Mayne's preoccupation with the notion of 
knowledge as an assemblage of hints and 
retrospects has powered his best work, for in¬ 
stance his intricate detective story of the emo¬ 
tions, Ravensgill (1970); it has also led him to 
treat the demands of the surface story with a 
disquieting slackness. In Ravensgill or The 
Jersey Shore, where conventional plot excite¬ 
ments are disregarded and replaced by a logic 
of images shaped by an underlying pattern of 
feeling, this produced writing of tremendous 
excitement and subtlety. In Drift and its Im¬ 
mediate predecessor, Winter Quarters (1982), 
where Mayne feels Impelled to provide surface 
drama, the result can be clumsy and oddly 
listless. For Drift, while fascinating reading for 
those captivated by the exact and exacting 


games Mayne plays with language, is a story 
without the passion or the precision of liis best 
work. Partly this is because, like Winter Quar¬ 
ters , it attempts to elucidate a culture whose 
truths Mayne does not know from the inside. 
Just as the travellers in Winter Quarters caught 
nothing of the gypsy life, so the Indians in Drift 
remain a concept rather than a felt reality. 

Unusually for Mayne, this is a historical 
novel, set in n bleak North American land¬ 
scape peopled uneasily by British settlers with 
a ragged following of cowed, dependent In¬ 
dians, faced by the threat outside of "Fren- 
chies", hostile Indians and the untamed wild. 
Rafe ventures into that wild with Tawena, an 
Indian girl, is separated from her, picked up by 
two wandering Indian widows, taught by them 
to attune himself to nature rather than oppose 
it, and returns home a wiser but also a sadder 
boy. The modulation between roughness and 
tenderness in the Indian women’s treatment of 
Rafe is deftly conveyed, as is the slow awaken¬ 
ing of his own dulled senses: but the basic 
situation rings dreadfully hollow. “The Indi¬ 
ans” remains just that: not Micmacs, or what¬ 
ever they are supposed to be, and certainly not 
individuals. They are made to communicate in 
a demeaning pidgin - “Tell Indian womans 
take you ever home” - that has no resonance 
beyond a comic strip. 

Mayne’s great achievement in books such as 
Ravensgill has been lo invent a mode of dia¬ 
logue that conveys through delicate changes of 
rhythm and tone the profound emotional con¬ 
text of trivial speech. By encoding feeling in 
the cadences of spoken English, he was able to 
keep his narrative entirely unemotional yet to 
move his reader deeply. Most fruitfully, this 
approach has involved an unstated tension be¬ 
tween local and standard English. In Drift all 
this is thrown away. The dialogue is 
rudimentary and bare of nuance; the weight of 
meaning rests on narrative passages which are 
already overloaded in their attempt to evoke 
an unfnmiliar landscape and to keep moving an 
unconvincing story. As a result there arc too 
many false notes, such as the excruciating echo 
of "The Three Little Pigs” in the description of 
how the awakened bear “huffed and breathed 
and blew" outside the hut in which Rafe and 
Tawena shelter. An immense originality gives 
everything he writes a value, but Drift is Mayne 
at his worst: baffling rather than illuminating. 
It is in (he end banal in its contrived adven¬ 
tures, misapplying the talents that can reveal so 
piercingly the extraordinary in the everyday. 


Chores and charms 


Ni cole Irving 

ELIZABETH GOWANS 
The Stravalgers 

167pp. Hamish Hamilton. £5.95. 
0241112572 


For children, as for .adults, everyday life is so 
various-that a welbtold, lightly fictionalized 
account of it often results in an absorbing 
book. In The Stravalgers (“What Scottish 
motheis call their children who rove about all 
day long getting into who knows What trou¬ 
ble!"). Elizabeth Gowans draws on her child¬ 
hood memories to lei us in on the particular 
delights and anxieties of life for the children of 
, a shepherd on a small hill-farm in Scotland. 
This hard but rewarding existence is upfontiliar 
to most of us, and, even at Its most! uneventful, 
offers a wealth of opportunities. - .■'! 

Living far from the village and school- 
friends, the five .Blair children play among 
themsqlvQS. Betsy, aged eleven, participates iii 
all 'games and expeditions, but is. responsible 
■, and .has foresight; she loves wadjngand relates 
her experiences to-favourite poems (she'is. 
<•' dearly modelled on the autlwir). Thfoeiboys 
follow; gentle Gardner, ten and equally re¬ 
sponsible, and a couple of devils, Rannib and 
; Jpcky. Finally, there is bright, funny Wee Nan, 
who Is just four. ' ■ : y . r 
. : The fdrjn is busy and the children’s allotted 
chores always come first. Once their freedom^ is 
., earned, they, roam the hills finding \yhat adven- 
V -fore edmes.their way:-they track down Sheep 
rustlers, befriend a lonely old woman (a witch, 

1 reputedly), help lo put out a hill fire. Qoser to 


home, a vengeful cockerel terrorizes the yard 
to comic effect, especially when Betsy mis¬ 
takenly believes she has killed him, in self- 
defence. Farm and wild animals are a source of 
pleasure and difficulty, often involving moral 
problems for the children. The fox which 
attacks lambs must be killed; only Gardner's 
- quick-witted intervention saves his reckless 
little brothers from getting into the firing line 
when they steal out to watch their father shoot. 
the culprit. Gardner is the kind of child who 
will risk steming silly Lf he knows he is doing 
the right! thing: he. vyould rather be misunder- 
’ stood by his father than put the blame on His 
brothers. 

There is much well-handled everyday mater¬ 
ial of this nature in Elizabeth Gowans's narra¬ 
tive, so it is a shame that she has felt the need to 
add to it a rather artificial and unoriginal plot. 
This is announced at the outset, when a tittle 
orphan boy. Jack, spies on the pranks of the 
Blair children, and gradually comes to domin- 
. ate the book, its implauSibility fitting uncom- 
'! fortabiy Alongside the lively, convincing 
■ account of the Blairs' existence. Jack’s uncle, 

: rhis only relative, dies from the effects of a life 
spent down a Yorkshire mine: The social 
worker I nvolved in his case deplores the reduc¬ 
tion of the individual to & brief, cold file, and 
; - soon his tar is found (rather peculiarly) in foe 
sen. But Jack, scornful of the system (he lives 
up a tree), finds a home with the "witch", and 
so he, the old woman and the Blairs whom he 
has befriended can all be happy. The author 
" seepis to be apologizing for the simplicity and 
normality of what ahe has described by thus 
bringing in “the harsh outside workT. Unfor- 
lufldtfliy;tHi CHtfraCtdri atfeT AffdfofcK feerifke 
ctiTdbaard models. 
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Gooseflesh and nameless longings 


Ann Thwaite 

SUSAN COOPER 
Over Sea, Under Stone 
238pp. 0370 30590 6 
The Dark la Rising 
224pp. 0 370 30826 3 
Green Witch 
168pp. 0 370 30826 3 
The Grey King 
224pp. 0 370 30828 X 
Silver on the Tree 
288pp. 0 370 30837 9 
Bodley Head. £6.95 each. 

The Dark Is Rising Sequence 
768pp. Puffin. £4.95. 

0 14 0301688 4 

Fantasy has often been dismissed to the mar¬ 
gins of adult literary culture, but in books for 
children it has held a high place at least since 
the 3860s with A lice and The Water Babies (and 
George MacDonald hard on their heels). The 
genre is in a particularly flourishing state at the 
moment, with flaming swords and dark horns 
blowing on every side. The Fighting Fantasy 
game books which dominate the paperback 
lists have sold over a million copies in Puffin in 
the last two years. Susan Cooper is at the 
centre of the scene, though her reputation has 
always been much higher in America, where 
she lives, than in Britain, her own country. 

In the current climate it is perhaps not sur¬ 
prising that there should be a new edition of 
The Dark is Rising sequence both separately 
and as a single volume. The books have a curi¬ 
ous publishing history. The first, Over Sea, 
Under Stone , came out from Cape twenty years 
ago, was reissued by Chatto and Windus nine 
years later (after the considerable success of 
77ie Dark is Rising itself, which was com¬ 
mended for the Carnegie Medal in Britain and 
for the Newbery in America), and is now, as a 
necessary beginning to the sequence rnther 
thait on its own merits, published by Bodley 
Head. The five books make a handsome set 
with tbeirbrtillant jackets by Michael H$algp. v „ 
'Over Sen, Under Stone Was, And still is, no¬ 
thing more than a fairly unremarkable holiday 
adventure story with some supernatural under¬ 
tones. (“It was as if they were righting not 


people but a dark force that used people as its 
tools.") It seems likely that the writer herself 
hardly realized at the time that this book held 
the seeds of four further books on the theme of 
the battle between the Light and the Dark. It is 
a simplistic theme, but Cooper is a skilful wri¬ 
ter; and the variations she can play are often 
rich and rewarding in themselves, although 
they can seem to be the product of a capricious 
fancy rather than of some compelling vision. 

Over Sea, Under Stone has not been much 
revised, except to change its pre-decimal coin¬ 
age. There is a slightly dated feel. A contem¬ 
porary heroine would not be allowed to stay 
outside the cave (“It gives me the creeps") 
while her brothers explore, and the expletive 
used by the local boy (rendered as “— off l the 
lot of ’ee”) is hardly likely to be as unfamiliar to 
readers as it was to the Drew children in 1965. 
The Drews are, in fact, a bit of a liability in all 
the books in which they appear: far more in¬ 
teresting, unfortunately, are the two other 
young protagonists. Will Stanton and Bran 
Davies. I say “unfortunately" because both 
Will and Bran are not ordinary mortals; the 
distinction confirms the overriding impression 
of this sequence and illustrates one of the dan¬ 
gers of fantasy. Ordinary life, though not the 
natural world, is drab and drear compared with 
the supernatural. ("Real is a hard word. 
Almost as hard as true or /iow.") Yet the best 
children’s literature is that which nourishes the 
child’s sense of the meaning of life, which helps 
him to cope with the real world. This claims for 
children’s books a function far beyond enter¬ 
tainment or information. The best fantasy - 
Russell Hoban’s The Mouse and his Child 
(1967) or Philippa Pearce’s Tom’s Midnight 
Garden (1958) - illuminates reality. 

Susan Cooper once said: "Whether explic¬ 
itly or through the buried metaphor of fantasy, 
the author will be trying always to say to the 
reader: Look, this is the way things are. The 
conflict that is in this story is everywhere in life 
-even in your own nature.... Perhaps a book 
can help with the long hard matter of growing 
up, just a little. Maybe, sometimes!" She is 

1« her 

object, she often seems to be writing against it. 
It is only perhaps in the final statement in Silver 
on the Tree that she comes near to facing the 
fact that the battle they have been engaged in. 


ill and his dog Tfcg, are the 
entre of a daring rescue M _ 

peration. I T* 
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throughout the five books, is not the real bat¬ 
tle, but only a preliminary skirmish. Merriman 
Lyon (Merlin) declares: “We have delivered 
you from evil, but the evil that is inside men is 
at the last a matter for men to control." That is 
where the Dark and the Light really lie. But 
Cooper is more interested in magic than in 
messages. She wants the reader to feel the hair 
pricking on the back of the neck, “a hollowness 
in the throat and at the pit of the stomach" - 
this she has said, is what she herself wants from 
art. She wants the reader to be carried away "as 
if into another world"; as she allows herself to 
be carried away. 

Cooper does not create a fully realized 
alternative world, such as Middle Earth or 
Narnia, but one that is more closely linked with 
our own world. The supernatural characters 
move freely between the two and between the 
past and the present. ("All times co-cxist ami 
the future can sometimes affect the past.") 
One of the great strengths of the books is their 
depiction of the natural world. They arc rich in 
nostalgia for the British landscape - for Corn¬ 
wall, for Buckinghamshire, for Wales. We feel 
the rippled pattern left on the sand by the 
waves and hear the fearful shrieking of rooks in 
winter. But when we try to think, to work out 
what is really going on, we are as lost as the 
Drew children, who keep wondering, “What’s 
happening?" We can’t get much further than 
that “There’sa good side and a bad”. We never 
know the difference between the Wild Magic 


and the High Mugic - which are bevondA. ! 
power of both Light and Dark. We wT ' 
allow ourselves to be swept alonu 
dream. 

The tension is continually being built ^ 
then dissipated. As they pursue their vnk' 
quests (for the Signs of the Light, fortheiS 
cn harp, for the crystal sword), Will and to*! 
are almost always patients not agents. 
one of the most vivid scenes in the boohfa • 
they are full of memorable set-pieces) ! 
King in his glass lower is a symbol oltbe^ ( 


- i. - UQQi I 

gers of passivity and apathy, the failure to 
nourish one's talents. | 

For all its obscurities, the sequence isun- 
doublcilly worth reissuing. Thegumiscwtai' 
ly greater than the parts. The two Coma ■ 
books have n clearer structure, but attimatk • 
others seem to be un enormous net io vfc : 
anything and anyone (the Wild Hunt, fc 
prancing skeleton of a giant horse, Vligi 
Ownin Glyndwr, Arthur of course) can fa! 
caught briefly and then be allowed to escape. ■ 
Many children will find the books irritatlngm! 
difficult. Others will be taken In and crop ; 
puzzled but enriched by scenes and langug 
and by what Susan Cooper herself calkUn 
formless, nameless longing for somethings' 
of reach". She once said she is aiming afi 
quality as evanescent as a rainbow, akiadd 
magic". No critic can expect to analyse it-ta; 
sometimes very briefly one feels what ilitr 
getting at. 


Inwardly adolescent 
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Margaret Meek 

PENELOPE FARMER 
The Summer Birds 
108pp. 0 270 30822 0 
Charlotte Sometimes 
167pp. 0 370 30823 9 
Year King 

224pp. 0 370 30818 2 

. Bpdley.Head Paperbacks. £3.95 each. ... 

The reappearance of children’s books of the 
1960s has implications beyond the claim of the 
publishers that the novels they have chosen to 
reissue are too good to be lost. For one thing, 
the children of the 1980s are different readers. 
Most of them have less experience of reading a 
continuous text of any great length out of 
school. Television narrative creates action in 
dialogue while the scenery unrolls without a 
break, to be absorbed as visual images rather 
than built up from words. Children now expect 
writers to assimilate their world and to give it 
.back to them, either as serious social comment 
or for a laugh, or both at once, Whatcvor 
“quality” Is claimed for the children’s novel of 
the 1980s it has to rind new readers and to teach 
them their literary conventions. 

When The Summer Birds appeared In 1962 
critics agreed that the young Penelope Far¬ 
mer’s literary skill lay in her ability to evoke “a 
kind of dream consciousness", an illusion 
which is then created in the act of reading. The 
effect depends on transforming desire into fic¬ 
tion. Before adolescence most children have 
fantasies of flying. In The Summer Birds the 
reader is offered the^hance to create with the 
.. , author a conscious perspective of such a possi¬ 
bility. The village children in the story are 
r taught to fly like! birds by a strange boy who 
appears from nowhere. All summer long they 
are a society of flying children, enjoying 
•. -physical freedom in the elements and respond- 
. the .natural ripening of summer into au- 

: tumii as their dream js gradually overshadowed 
• by the need to face the changing nature of 
-;childhood.■ t ''• > •. . 

' To make her atory accessible Farmer has 
now produced a sparer: text , by evicting the 
stalling, adjectives and shortening the pen- 
tonces in the marnier :df these days. JBygiving 
V promlnence. to tjie‘activities! of the children, 
v 1 she has liuked the deacriptidti of their flying to 
: f. the ,act ;qf reading about it. Tbe< doiimryside, 

? seen froin^boye/becoines a .pattern of their. 
fejlingp.-^frenew spanepes^akes-tbe ktory 

call ibtee new 

^ • rTCokj&E itjs a. re-yisidn, a rifew seeing of how 

o r 

tiie 


could fly for ever, and escape from thebe}; 
lessness of beingla child in a world domiutai 
by grown-ups? \ 

Charlotte Sometimes is a kind of sequel fa , 
the unfamiliar surroundings of boardlngscW j 
Charlotte finds that, on failing asleep,it j 
changes places with Clare, the girl wboskptii i 
her bed forty years before. Caught in Oort. 
world, Charlotte begins to be at home In 1911 
and to forget who she is, The reader, M4« 
acceded to her disappearance in time, wacu f 
her back, wants to believe thnt Charlotte fa fat 
fact real. It is a very powerful aesthetic Mium i 
which has deep roots in adolescent psyefaptop. * 
When it appeared in 1969, Charlotte5o»\ 
times slotted Into the publishing category d | 
time-shift fantasy. It is still, for meatleBt.fr; 
most ingenious working of this literary deds ; 
for telling two stories at once. But tot * . 
readers - who arc more likely to be gids-tk I r 
puzzle of gender identity is a groater attwedoe # 
Those who come to understand readmj *;:• 
desire will discover here the 
reader and writer enter into a relational; .•_• 
where oacli probes the Identity of the other.by ; y. 
means of what language is and does. -J 
Those themes nro continued in Year JjJ : 
first published in 1977 and now In 
Twin brothers, Lnn and Lew, ar J.* tuc TT '.’ : . 
Lew Is set for successful ndulthood; Lrt* ri; 
search of himself, in others, in sex, InJJi-; 
encounters and social conflict over aMjJ* 
year of displacement. Ho finds that ,«|l 
to escape from his non-identity, his tnlw ( 
ters his brother's body, the mirror iaiff g 
himself he has always known and secq : L 
The grip of this story on its readers^*. & 
powerful. It catches tho adolescent dilernm^ | 
all its inferiority and portrays the 
sciousness mapped on to the hero 
awareness of the seasons and the trawfl® L 
country life stretching back Into the luw^J R: 
landscape. It also shows how language 
with thought, explanation, ^ rustr ® tl ^ l !l|a ! )0 
more interesting, this is a novel by a >: ..- 
twin writing about adolescent boys. y. n 
: • Penelope Farmer’s novels are a chaiw^ 
the curienf belief ;that sociftl appear*^^ 
social mteractions are, csseatiaUy ^ | 
books for children. But desire in res^^ 

• basis of the dream illusion, copum^^v^, 
to understanding and analysis of 
ing. it is Io dreams, as .Yeats reminds 
responsibility begins..! 


Melbourne Universi ty Tress 
tished Australia Through tht 
(358pp! £21.0522 84282 8), ■“Tg,?- 
ian children’s fiction from.ifs begins 
travellers’ tales of the 1830s aW t 2? fha tli#l, :i 
"writers of the 1970s such as lvah ^v^v^. 
JoanPhipson,-. .'••:V * ; V T: 


3^00,1 V/.ri ri Pi r i • •• lf il •i-:’/ - »’-’T : *H- 
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Grieving 

Peter Blake _ 

JILL PATON WALSH 
Goldengrove 
124pp. 0370306309 
Unleavlng 
150pp. 037030629 5 

Bodley Head. Pa perback. £3.95 each. _ 

Books for adolescents have the difficult task of 
addressing simultaneously the adult and the 
child who are uneasily united in the adolescent. 
Jill Paton Walsh manages this well in Golden- 
grove and Unleavbig (first published in 1972 
and 1976), which are both concerned with the 
curiously diverging nature of teenagers. In Un¬ 
leavlng she captures their incongruous world- 
view nicely in a scene in which two teenagers 
consume Glenfiddlch and chocolate creams in 
a bedroom in the middle of the night - a scenar¬ 
io which suggests both inebriate country-house 
bed-swapping and midnight feasts. 


Oxford escapades 


These two books contain a certain amount of 
the mystery and revelation that are a part of 
school stories, but they also discuss some ma¬ 
jor themes of literature and philosophy, which 
will give intelligent young readers a sense of 
the greater mystery that is referred to in Un¬ 
leaving's epigram from Wittgenstein: “Not 
how the world is, is the mystical, but that it is." 
This quotation is not out of place in books that 
also quote from, discuss, or allude to (among 
others) Aristotle, Butler, Carroll, Empson, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Traherne, Words¬ 
worth and, of course, Hopkins. 

In Goldengrove, Madge and Paul, apparent¬ 
ly cousins, come to their.grandmother’s seaside 
house, Goldengrove, for their summer holi¬ 
days. This theme, of children away from their 
parents, will be familiar to readers - not least of 
Walsh’s earlier novels. Dolphin Crossing and 
Fireweed. But, whereas in those the children 
unite to cope in an adult world, here they are 
evidently moving apart. Paul, younger than 
Madge, goes fishing with a local boatman or 
works with futile activity on a rotten boat. 
Madge still shares in some of this childish activ¬ 
ity, but is distracted by Professor Ashton, a 
blind academic on holiday near by. While Paul 
fishes, Madge reads Empson, Austen and, in a 
slightly cloying scene, the opening of Paradise 
Lost, Book ID, to Ashton. She soon discovers 
that her ncw-fOund sensibility makeB the bni- 
tishness of fishing revolting to her. Madge re¬ 
mains loyal to Paul, but when she is cut off 
from him by tho revelation (made because 
Gran suspects they are in love) that he is really 
her brother, Madge runs to Ashton, offering 
from uncertain motives to marry him and pro¬ 
tect him from his alien, unseen world. Ashton 
refuses, comparing her cruelly in this apparent¬ 
ly adult gesture to one of Milton’s children, and 
so Madge, cut off from both childhood and 
adulthood; attempts suicide. But even here she 
is unsuccessful, and unclear about her motives. 
The cold water at least douses her fiery enthu¬ 
siasm folr Ashton. . 

In (Weaving, Gran has died, leaving Gold¬ 
engrove to Madge, Who offers it to some phil¬ 
osophers for ; a reading party . The adult - child 
dichotomy is now mirrored in other dualities: 
mibd-bddy,; ■ intellect-feeling; thought-act-; 
ion, which the, philosophers discuss and the 
adolescents (eel. Madge and Patridc, a philo¬ 
sopher's son, are horrified by the philosopher’s 
cruel treatment of Motty, Patrick's infant sister 
who has Do\yns syndrome. Patrick,.in retalia¬ 
tion, teaches the inariiculati jMolly to chant 
“COgltd ergo sum”. Later he drags her, away 
from a hill-top colloquium qn the human soul, : 
.apd Molly fails from a cliff^ahd drowns; A? with 
Madge’s heir drowning, intention and action 
are unclear: did MoHy'faU br did Patridc push 
. her? Unlikethe philosophers, 'Madge, who 
■ thinks she understands vyhat happened, has to 
make a real ethicat choice: She refuse* to IncFl- 
. mlriate Patrick, and, drawn 16 his suffering, 
'• finally marrie^ him/! ' ". ‘V • 

Though’ these books aik obviously demahr 
ding, they-are neither uninviting nor austere. 

_: Walsh Is a. good novelist whp' retusfis to talk. 
V down-to herreader$or. to assume that the only 
way tp district thefn from the qnnul of adoles- 
•; cehreis to Write about sex. Instead she addres¬ 
ses them in an intelligent voice, that frwites an 
f v adtiitrespohse,' r r \- -i • v'/ : ' - 


Patricia Craig 

GILLIAN AVERY 

The Warden's Niece 

220pp.0370 306244 

The Elephant War 

220pp. 0370306236 

Bodley Head. Paperback, £3.95 each. 

"Even in the 1880s... it was generally felt 
that. .. fiction ... for growing girls was limp 
and lacked 'go'", Gillian Avery noted in Child¬ 
hood's Pattern. It is a verdict she cannot help 
concurring in. Po-faced accounts of girlish 
pieties and fortitude were the fashion of the 
day. By setting her own books in the Victorian 
period, perhaps, Gillian Avery was out to do 
justice, retrospectively, to the gumption and 
high spirits that must have existed among 
ordinary children at the time. 

The Warden's Niece (published in 1957. and 
now reissued, along with its successor, in a 
handsome paperback) was the first of them. 
Maria, whose map of Germany, according to 
her geography teacher, might have been better 
done by a pig, runs away from school. A rail¬ 
way journey, and a walk in the rain, get her as 
far as Canterbury College, Oxford, where her 
great-uncle Henry is Warden. Soon she is 


established at the Lodgings, taken out for a 
daily walk by the formidable housekeeper Mrs 
Clomper, and sharing a preposterous tutor 
with the Smith boys next door. 

Mr Copplestone, who is unnaturally tall 
(“‘Giraffe!’ exploded Miss Hickinott”), and 
apt to crash through hen-house roofs, has de¬ 
voted a lot of time to the study of bull-fighting. 
His peculiarities alarm Maria, and embarrass 
all his charges, with the exception of James 
Smith, a fat, red-headed and diabolical eight- 
year-old impervious to embarrassment. Maria, 
who means to become a professor of Greek, 
gets started on her academic career by attemp¬ 
ting to carry out a piece of originnl research 
into an intriguing inscription, "Begone ye foul 
traitors”, carved in the stonework of a nearby 
mansion, Jerusalem House. Getting to the bot¬ 
tom of the mystery turns out to involve crawl¬ 
ing along the floor of the Bodleian Library, a 
spot of house-breaking and the receiving of 
stolen property. At one point in the course'of 
her eventful investigation, a rampaging bull in 
an Oxford quadrangle works to Maria’s advan¬ 
tage. 

In The Elephant War (1960) the plight of 
Jumbo, about to be transported from London 
Zoo to a circus in America, arouses the nation 
to a state of outrage. Harriet Jcssop, lately 


arrived in Oxford with her parents, is enlisted 
by her aunt as an elephant advocate and sent 
out into the streets with a bagnf leaflets show¬ 
ing Jumbo with tears Tolling down his trunk. As 
a consequence of some misunderstandings, the 
Smith brothers - not at their most engaging in 
this novel - come to regard poor Harriet as 
someone potty about elephants and Dalma¬ 
tians. 

Frequently flying into a temper, hurling 
packages and stamping her foot, Harriet passes 
through a period of extreme frustration nnd 
agitation, before a sense of proportion is re¬ 
gained all round. At the worst moment, she’s 
obliged to account to the Warden of Canter¬ 
bury College for the presence of tadpoles on 
his doorstep. James Smith, irascible and incor¬ 
rigible, is implicated in this and every other 
contretemps in the book. 

Boys are infuriating, but girls are awful: 
forever sneaking or squeaking, as both Harriet 
and Maria observe with scorn. However, their 
own behaviour seems designed to contradict 
the view that such defects are universal. This 
pair of novels shows Gillian Avery at her most 
alert and diverting. They are in the Ncsbit 
tradition, rather than the Hcsba Strctton one - 
already, after less than three decades, estab¬ 
lished as unimpeachable and dateless. 






Cf) 
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Choice l\ from Viking Kestrel 



Robert Crowf her 

THE MOST AMAZING HIDE-AND-SEEK 
OPPOSITES BOOK 

The creator of the bestselling pop-up Alphabet and Counting 
Books continues hrs Most Amazing series with a third stunning 
movable book designed to introduce a basic concept to children 
in the most exciting way. 

0-670-80121-6 Ages 3+ May £7.95 


Rodney Peppd 

THE MICE AND THE FLYING BASKET 

A new picture book obout Rodney Fepp6's charming 
family of mice, who this time take to the skies in an 
ingenious aeronautic basket of their own invention. 

0-670-80190-9 Ages 3+ June £5.50 

Cecilia Fitzsimons 

BUTTERFLIES BIRDS 

Fop-up Nature Guides 

Two superbly illustrated pop-up books which will bring 
natural history alive for young children, each spread 
showing a different hdoitat populated with butterflies 
or birds. 

0-670-80356-1 . • 

0-670-80357-X Ages 7+ April £5.50 each 

Brian Patten 

r GARGLING WITH JELLY > 

One 6f Britain's most; populor poets has produced his 
first major collection for children, offering a splendidly. 

. refreshing otrtlook onlife. . • : 'A - 
0-670-80644-7 : ■ Ages8+^ &M 5 . 


£4.95. 


Jan Mark 

TROUBLE HALF-WAY 

Jan Mark’s humour and perception are shown to the full 
in this tale of a young girl's journey across Englaind, 
seeing the country, her lorry-driver stepfather and herselt -. 
from an entirely new point of view. 

0-670-80188-7 Ages 8+ £5.95 

Jill Paton Walsh 
GAFFER SAMSON'S LUCK 

: From a high-acciaimpd, award-winning author comes a 

Wonderfully warm ond satisfying story of a boy's 
experience when he moves tp an isolated village in the 
East Anglian fens. 

0-670-80122-4 . Ages 8+ April" £6.50 

June Oldham 
ENTER TOM 

This splendidly funny view of adolescence, os seen : 
through the eyes of a \brkshire sixth-former, is published 
in the new Kestrel trade paperback series of teenage 
fiction. ... 

0-670-61000-2 * f Ages. 13+. April £3.95 
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Roy Foster 


Animals are easier to draw than children, but 
that cannot be a sufficient reason for the preva¬ 
lence of zoomorphosis in children’s picture 
books. The real test comes when the behaviour 
of the animal protagonists is examined: do they 
act like surrogate children, magicked into four¬ 
legged shape for extra cuteness? Or are they 
transformed, for subtler reasons, into a world 
where animal habits can be combined with 
human attributes to provide an new angle on 
accepted assumptions? Are we confronted 
with zoomorphized humans or anthropomor¬ 
phized animals? 

There is no doubt about Saburo Namachi's 
King Gorilla; though he wears a crown and 
drops from the sky in goggles and parachute, 
he is king of the jungle rather than a central 
African dictator. His tribe of monkeys fan 
attractively mixed bunch, ranging from bab¬ 
oons to chimpanzees) are forced by him to 
declare war on a neighbouring tribe for reasons 
of prestige; the army lieutenants adapt their 
orders ingeniously, and bombard the delighted 
enemy with food. Tt is a thoughtful commen¬ 
tary on authority, territory and aggression, 
beautifully produced and embellished with 
drawings which are both dreamy and menac¬ 
ing. 

By illuminating contrast, a gorilla also 
occurs in James Howe’s cheerfully anarchic 
The Day the Teacher Went Bananas ; but here 
he turns up as a supply teacher in a colourful 
primary school. The first-person narrative 
cornea across confidentially from one of the 
schoolchildren; the angle of “us" and “them” is 
given a sharp focus. The class are taught 
(through grunts) to count on their toes, write 
on the floor, swing through the playground 
trees and play with mud; "we wanted to be just 
like our new teacher* 1 . There is a climax re¬ 
miniscent of Anthony Hope, when the gorilla 
is faced by the teacher with whom he has 
swapped roles; they are curiously alike. But 
there is no doubt about the.class’s preference, 
nor the-authors. v 

Ear less thoughTHas gone into Helen Craig’s 1 
saccharine The Knight, the Princess and the 
Dragon, where two piglets dressed by Laura 
Ashley act out some of the most redoubtably 
reactionary attitudes available in current chil¬ 
dren's fiction. The blurb is surprisingly accu¬ 
rate: inspired by "an old-fashioned love story 
... Susie starts wondering just how much 
Alfred loves her - andwhat tests she can set 
him in order to find out”. She pretends to be a 
fool, devotes berself to dressing up, and adopts 
every supplicant pose she can to attract male 
attention. Alfred Is busy, gruff and ultimately 
reliable. It is prettily illustrated in tones of 
banal pastoral) and can only be construed as an 
insult to pigs and women, 

There could be no greater contrast than the 
pigs of Susanna Gretz: domesticated but un» 
ashamed, they are represented, by a bristly 
backside recalcitrancy squeezed beneath a 
sofa, or a suspicious.tusk and shout peering 
through a letter-box. Gretz is well known for 
her books about urbanized communes of bears 


with sensible names and strongly marked per¬ 
sonalities; in her new book, Roger and the 
neighbouring pigs in his block of flats deliver a 
Iren, but similar message about socialized behaviour, 
ie preva- co-operation and pulling your weight. Refas- 
t picture ing to set the table for supper, Roger embarks 
ehaviour on an odyssey through his neighbours’ meal- 
: do they times; after uncomfortable experiences with 
ntofour- fishmeal soup and milky mush, he gratefully 
are they returns to his own worm pie. The story is pre- 
i a world sented with clarity and verve; the layout en- 
led with courages easy identification of words and mes- 
angle on sages, and the audience is unerringly pin- 
n fronted pointed. 

opomor- This is less the case wi th Pepper and Jam by 
“Longbody” (copyright, however, to Joanna 
amachi's Carrington). It is constructed rather on the 
>wn and lines of Virginia Woolfs Flush, and the tone is 
rachute, set by the opening: "I’m a large, superior sort 
i central of cat, and awfully clever.” Too clever by half; 

:eys (an the tale about a scheming mother and a rich 
3m bab- Australian cousin is really for people who can 
him to recite the Barry Mackenzie catechism of 
reasons dichd, and smile at pet wallabies called Clive 
pt their and James. But almost any amount of archness 

flighted can be borne for the sake of Reginald Pepper's 
>mmen- brilliant naive illustrations. Street scenes jump 
ression. out in colour like Lowry on LSD; in the in- 
;d with tenors, wild little electric fires fight with con- 
menac- torted lamp-bases, while 1940s bedroom suites 
are interpreted as by a St Ives painter, and 
[la also linoleum bursts into Vuillard patterning, 
narchic Again, the taste is a sophisticated one, and the 
ut here animate are not a necessary part of it. 
ilourful Perhaps the dilemma of zoomorphosis is 
irrative most succinctly summed up by Mike Dickin- 
of the son's Rambling Rat, though it is by no means 
hem" is the best of this bunch. “Launcelot was a farm- 
taught yard rat. But he didn’t .want to be a rat. He 
s, write wanted to be a human being.” In a rather 
ground ersatz-Georgian Merrie England he works his 
be just way through various callings, Including soj- 
nax re- owns in a tinker’s flat-iron, a soldier’s coat, 

: gorilla and among a gang of footpads. The story is 
he has rather too complicated and the illustrations 
ke. But are energetic without being very arresting. But 

erence, seen with the rest of these books, It does 
, - - -W. ■ f ^rcnnpWV»^ue»tlon why; stemanirohildrente- ‘ 
Craig’s 1 writers manipulate their protagonists into 
and the these unlikely forms. Susanna Gretz has her 
( Laura reasons, but with other writers the focus is too 
ubtably often adopted simply for novelty or cuteaess. 
:nt chil- Apart from the rare Babar or Spot, and now 
ly accu- Roger, one has the uneasy impression of 
/e story flocks of uncomfortably humanized beasts, 
v much crying out for the services of some kind of 
can set literary Animal Liberation Front. 


Saburo NBmacht: King QarUla and his Cannon. 
Illustrated by Yuji Kobayashi. Dent. £4,95. 
0 460 06190 9. 

James Howe: The Day the Teacher Went Bananas. 
illustrated by Lillian Hoban. Viking Kestrel. £5.95. 
0 670 80340 5. 

Helen Craig; The Knight , the Princess and the Dra- 
eon. Walker Books, £4.95. 0 7445 026? 4. 

Susanna Gretz: It's Your Turn, Roger !Bodley Head, 
£5.25. 0370 30621 X. 

Longbody: Pepper and Jam, With pictures by Regin¬ 
ald Pepper. Cape, £5.95. 0 224 02139 7. 

Mike Dickinson; The Ramblifig Rat. Andrd Deutsch. 
£4.95. 0 233 97764 3, , . 
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Jane Doonan 

Emily is a little girl who enjoys dressing up. 
Master of disguises, she is equally a master of 
the art of living. Whether playing with her cat 
Libby or her dog Oscar, sitting musing, or 
trundling her toys to the park, everything is 
transformed by her wild imagination. Emily is 
to be found in Bob Graham’s Libby, Oscar and 
Me. A sense of association with a child's ex¬ 
perience, wit, and a command of the picture- 
book form has produced a genuinely funny 
picture book. Its humour stems from the dis¬ 
junction between what Emily tells us about her 
life, and the visual narrative of the same ma¬ 
terial. It is inspired irony which every child, as 
well as adult, will recognize. Emily, Libby and 
Oscar look as if they are so charged by Gra¬ 
ham's lively line, that they can barely allow him 
the time to scribble in some crayon and splash 
on some paint before they disappear over the 
page. The low eye-level, and large forms bal¬ 
anced by small details - an apple-core, some 
cigarette ends by the back door, a bird pecking 
crumbs - reinforce the child’s world view. The 
rhythms of the story ore matched by the shape 
and size of illustration, and both build to a 


climax when Libby puts a pack of dogs to flight 
in a double-page visual maelstrom. 

I'm Playing with Papa ensures that Little 
Bear will continue to intrigue infants, just as he 
has in eight previous books. This time he en¬ 
joys traditional activities like piggy-back, 
horse and rider, rough and tumble, cuddle and 
read, until he and his Papa both drop ex¬ 
hausted. The content is appropriate for a two- 
year-old who is experiencing this kind of joyful 
activity and for a four-year-old who would re¬ 
member and feel reassured by its familiarity. 
The text is spare, the narrator’s voice is Little 
Bear's and his statements are short and simple. 
His audience will be drawn to mimic his actions 
and to participate in his onomatopoeic voca¬ 
bulary: “Whee . . . Sssshh . . . Zoom!’’ The 
forms are large for easy viewing, and the gentle 
colour, in crayon, is ordinary and homely. 

There are more bears in Emilie Boon’s new 
book, which has the colour intensity of a car¬ 
toon film, and a strong sensory appeal. Belin¬ 
da’s Balloon carries her high into the tree tops, 
during the Bear family's picnic party; Lucy 
floats up to the rescue of her baby sister. A cool 
viridian green in a range of tones dominates the 
book, cover to cover. The plot is minimal and 
the visual narrative direct. Though the Benr 


“ 'Wolf!' cried Harry, but nobody listened." One of Tony Ross's illustrations foThe Boy Who Cried Wolf 
(Andersen. £4.95.0862640911). In this updating of Aesop's fable the gleeful wolf-who puts on tails to dlntd 
carries with him salt and pepper and a knife andfork - eats both the sanctimonious grown-ups and Harry. Tht 
- moral ofthe tale for Ross does not reflect on the naughtiness of small boys. It is simply "Ceil la vie”. 


Following the thread 


At the honeypot 


Julia Briggs 

LEON GARFIELD 
The Wedding Ghost 
Illustrated by Charles Keeping 
64pp. Oxford. £5.95. 

0192797794 

Leon JJarfield has always enjoyed what-Henry 
J antes termed “The no te of. . .the strange and 
sinister embroidered on the very type of the 
normal and easy”; but the problem is to find a 
suitable occasion and, even more important, 
a suitable significance for It. For Garfield is 
essentially a moralist; he cannot be content 
with terror for its own sake; it must be the 
means of revealing some Inner truth. His latest 
book, The Wedding Ghost, uses elements of 
the Sleeping Beauty story to embroider the 
truism that man's love is divided between “the 
very type of the normal and easy” and, if not 
the sinister, at least the strange and unattain¬ 
able. 

■ Jack's love for Jill is firmly embedded in a 
domestic setting epitomized by their wedding 
presents - teapots, crenin jugs and toast racks. 
The strange and alien are represented by the 
fairy-tale bride, the sleeping princess, achieved 
through a testing ordeal in which success 
depends on courage: “none but the brave de¬ 
serves the fair”. Returning from his wedding 
rehearsal, Jack tramjps across a foggy Dicken¬ 


sian London to the docks, sails downstreios , 
search of the wood marked on his mystedm 
map, and finally, after a nightmarish stroy|t 
through thickets festooned with dead nnV ■' 
bones, finds the castle and awakens thepdfr . . 
cess. As their marriage is celebrated il l;. 
cathedral, the pillars tremble and collapse,ri 
the scene dissolves to the parish church wte* 
Jack lias not, after all, betrayed his cMtat, 
but is on the point of marrying her. ’ ■. . 

The book’s lastpnge Identifies the fairy W* 
with “restless uncertainty and desire”i and,* 
Jack marries his familiar Jill, he also, inwtf 
inexplicable way, marries his fugitive awh- ... 
tangible princess - “a strange wedding with t» . - 
brides”. Many arc symbolically wedded to w 
sucii contrary and irreconcilable dew • 
though the outcome, ns often as not, isdivofft 
even if that divorce remains internalized, * : • 
the longing for the strange and unknowns-. : 
exorcized or exiled, sublimated or suppressed., . : 
But marriage Is Garfield’s chosen has p to ft .' 
and the story’s dissonant notes - the untaviw > 
nurse, the niup with its lines of destiny. *. V 
quest and Its fulfilment - collapse nnd nKtf ... 
into the quotidian present ivs Jack taste* J i: 


V.V.7 ,—-- 1 . .-. iiBiu-umiu page as me spicier Degins to spin ner 

J II s lips the toast and honey hefound^ y web _ Different animal8 P on thefarm t t0dls . 

s eeping princess's. Perhaps OarflcW’iP^J Uact her but 8he keeps Bf and( when nigbt 
that sexual dosiromay allow us to .. . falls in beautiful blues and greys, the web is 

ing for tlio alien und the other on twjgj jp.! .complete, the pesty fly which has been irritat- 


Julia Eccleshare 

ERIC CARLE 

The Very Busy Spider 

Homish Hamilton. £6.95. 

0241114306 

The Mixed-Up Chameleon 
Hamish Hamilton. £5.95. 

024111389 X. 

In 1968 Eric Carle’s greatest invention, the 
Very Hungry Caterpillar, ate his w4y through 
one apple, two pears, three plums then on to a 
cup-cake, one pickle, one sausage and one slice 
of water-melon. The pun on "eating its way 
through” may sometimes be lost on children 
but the visual and tactile delight of the little 
caterpillar holes in each food and fruit has 
given lasting pleasure and has helped make the 
book into a classic. The simplicity of its struc¬ 
ture is an additional lure. From “In the light of 
the moon a little egg lay on a leaf’ to the final 
spread of the beautiful butterfly, the Very 
Hungry Caterpillar is developing. 

In The Very Busy Spider there is a similar, 
almost more obvious progressive theme. “Ear¬ 
ly one morning the wind blew a spider across 
the field. A thin silky thread trailed from her 
body.” The thread trails from the left to the 
right-hand page as the spider begins to spin her 
web. Different animals on the farm try to dis¬ 
tract her but she keeps at it and, when night 
falls in beautiful blues and greys, the web is 


EXCITING NEW BOOKS FROM BLACKIE! 

i. Mr Bill and the Six Tbo Many Mice 

Flying Fish 


Flower Fairies Mr Bill and the 
of the... C-XFlying Fish i 
Spring ; : Summer 

Autumn Winter , Mr ft Mrs Bill; Captain Tbm. the : 

rjraiv Marv Barker ‘ ’ i '• policeman and the fire brigade all 

wceiy Mary , ■ - ■ become Involved In the chaos that 

The first, four Flower Fairy titles. - ;re Suits when Ben searches the 
have been completely redesigned toWn for flying fish! Ages.4-7 .' 
,and reset to capture the original \ w 
charm and beauty of the first : ''SJ&v&T* ; 

■editions. Allages, .- . , 7 • .'I'-. 

fiz.ashbeach May j WhrvWill Rp +Hp 

Rights Wtarld.'Sold to USA,‘Australia, . ** uu ** 111 .MW.;, 

Holland, Flnlqftd, Japan, Germany; : . C« 


Rights: World 


iaralte . Who Will Be the 

wy: i - : Sun?-,- 

J ' JoannaTrougfoon 

; A spirited retelling, with striking 
Illustrations, of an .old North ■ . . 

. American (ndian legend in-which 
■ ■ .the cunnlng coyote tries to prtfve . 
jftg; he can be the 5iin. - Ages ’ 

' - fig.SO September- |V -r-i/V’ 

V, ■ ..RkjMSi;Wbttd , .. ; 


Joan Casa *. 

Illustrated by Nita Sowter 
A pumoroUs and lively tale about 
six mischievous mice who start a ‘. 
new career peformlng In.Mr ; 
Goodheert’s Mice Stuc||o| Ages 6# 

flfi.SO September > - . ' 

Rights: World. . : 

Solve it Yourself 
Mysteries : 

- MertinWWdoll y 

C;illustrated Terry McKenna 
TVvo new titles to add to tHe ■. t , 
successful detactlve series in -, : 

which you are Invited to jpih In and 
help solve ^.rdysforles! Ages 8-12 

THBMYSTERV SQUAD aNUtHB * • 

CREEPINQ CASTL& '. ■ , 

The mysterit squad aNdthe 

.'CANDIDCAMERA-I ., 

flfl.9S.hb,, fll.98 pb:. k’$ 1 




: : ■.Riflhtu;Wbrid:,vitoibim- 


» g/gr-i ' ‘ a. These vary greatly In quality, from , 

jr/L / tingly beautiful drawings of the village ^; 

’•;—— -and the barge in the fog to the ilighuy■ 

Yi - \ rized portrait of the princess, her teelh**T 

. •' . ) Ingly in focus, her hair a scries of unaulwj 

J . .tiuBLat -- lines. Jack and Jill ore the least succe^P - .&■} 

/ M. a 8 es * ,n tee rext they are scarcely de5cnl JJ Fv 

I ffSaffS but Jack’s uneasy sense that he looks.w^. | . • 

a 8treet ‘ urc h*n than a prince confers 
. . cartoon-like ugliness, while Jill, f° r 
. . rent reason, becomes spotty, f’.- 

overweight. In the final pages, heria »■ g:.; 

teat of the princess alternate 
merge, but such a merging overstates B><. 

;• . . ‘ , what is weakest-in the fable: too easy wjj*. .. 

' ceC TUF5lEANO many MORE ft cillatlon of such fundamentally oppg ^ &'(■■ 

' \?THEBOU3GNABOOKFAIR 1 pulses runs the risk of being red ^ V f filI . •' ' ■' 

over-simplifying. In Th, 1: 

• field’s style is as energetic as ever, butt « s.'v. . 

W ' ~ ^ ^ surface seldom corresponds to a coheg* - Br; 

Q BlaCKIA meaning. Muoh of the detail 4; ;; 

wi plained or Inconsistent - for exampte. W ^ ^ j r, 

- -TrfiE BEST IN PO0jyf~ • castle gardens nnd the sleepers bjrfj 

, ter de.la ivjare haye maD®8ePA 


mg the other animals is caught and the spider 
sleeps. “It has been a very, very busy day." 


The simplicity of the text with its question 
and refrain (“The spider didn't answer. She 
was very busy spinning her web”), the aesthetic 
pleasure of each collage animal, and the satis- 
fyingly finite ending make this a soothing book 
for the very young. The “multi-sensory" factor 
- the web and the fly are both raised so that 
they can be felt - is obviously of value to the 
visually handicapped, as they can follow the 
making of the web and the catching of the fly. It 
is also fan for a child being read to. The book is 
difficult to use with a group, however, since it is 
impractical for them all to follow the thread 
with their fingers. The story, even with its de¬ 
liberate and careful introduction of colours, 
animals and animal noises, is a shade too slight 
to repay much reading. The Very Busy Spider is 
a good-looking book but it lacks the very spe¬ 
cial magic of The Very Hungry Caterpillar. 

The Mixed-Up Chameleon is a reissue of the 
1975 book which Carle has re-illustrated and, 
in so doing, has made into a new book. It is an 
absurd story of a chameleon who is bored by 
being able only to change colour. He goes to 
the zoo and longs to be all sorts of different 
animals as well. The result is chaotic. He 
wishes he was an elephant and finds he has a 
trunk; a fox, and he has a bushy tail; a deer, 
and he sprouts aotlers. The only problem is 
thathe can no longer do the one other thing he 
has always been able to - catch a fly. This is a 
clever and fanny book with a genuinely child¬ 
ish kind of humour. It is also purposely de¬ 
signed to teach children about colours and 
animals, Which it does with the help of some 
neat paper cutting. 


family and whimsical woodland attendants are 
stereotypes, their amiable farms, captured in a 
supple, grainy charcoal line, and the suppres¬ 
sion of background detail, help to make the 
book accessible to the youngest child. 

One Duck, Another Duck is a counting book 
which contrives to make the business of 
mastering numbers even more difficult than it 
is already. What children are asked to count as 
one type are a duck and her ducklings - that is, 
two objects different in size, shape and colour. 
It would be an easy matter, though, to devise 
one’s own system and still enjoy the interaction 
of the main characters, young Danny Owl and 
his conscientious granny. Rich, translucent, 
colour will help the lesson along. 

Sometimes, as in The Legend of Bluebonnet. 
Tomie de Paola illuminates and intensifies the 
emotional impact of a story; Mary Had a Little 
Lamb can only give him scope to polish bis 
already polished technique. The nursery 
rhyme comes embalmed in music and potted 
history, and with the exact wording, original 
spacing and punctuation from the version writ¬ 
ten in 1830, by Sarah Joseph a Hale. The man¬ 
nered illustrations cast a wistful backward 
glance at an idealized New Hampshire world. 
They are composed in friezes with two-dimen- 


Tot-tickling 


Lucy Ellmann 

JANORMEROD 

Sleeping 

0744502608 

Reading 

0744502594 

Dad's Back 

0744502586 

Messy Baby 

0744502616 

Walker Books. £1.95 each. 

These four small-format picture books for 
babies present three pleasant characters en¬ 
countering mildly pleasurable situations in 
everyday Indoor settings. An even-tempered, 
slightly mischievous infant of indeterminate 
age and gender is tended by a consciousness- 
raised father who tidies, tolerates and gener¬ 
ally nurtures his charge. Together they pursue 
ordinary activities accompanied by an inquisi¬ 
tive but ordinary black-and-white cat.. 

Jan Ormerod’s sensitive illustrations each 
cover two pages, which allows her to position 
all objects and protagonists within a long foot- 
deep slice of space. Her method of organiza¬ 
tion eliminates foreground and background, a 
sensible course when dealing with the younger 
reader. But there is otherwise a steadfast 
naturalism which seems better suited to (he 
adult than to the child. The charm of o baby's 
chin in profile or of the backview of a be¬ 
draggled baby bouncing on a bed Is likely to be 
lost on those of similar age, who will seek (in 
vain) for faces with two eyes and won’t notice 


sional, stylized figures in hieratic poses. The 
forms are anchored by outline, and the well- 
modulated colour favours halfrtoncs. The 
effect is cloissonist, controlled, appropriately 
well behaved. The book will appeal more 
strongly to adults than to children. 

So too will All Asleep, as it is doubtful if this 
collection of illustrated poems about repose will 
take in any but fond grandparents. Charlotte 
Pomerantz’s verses are uneven, ranging from 
the amusing to the banal. The fallings, almost 
always addressed to an offspring - child, chick, 
frog, puffin - carry the usual mixture of 
blandishment, promise and tongue-in-cheek 
threat. Nancy Tahiti's large-scale and decora¬ 
tive paintings carry a faint aroma of the 1930s. 

Bob Graham: Libby, Oscar and Me. Blackie. £5.50. 
0 21691674 7. 

Shlgeo YVatnnbe: Tm Playing with Papa! Illustrated 
by Yasuo Ohlorao. Bodley Head. £4.50. 

0 370 30670 8 

Em die Boon: Belinda’s Balloon. Heinemann. £4.95. 
0 434 92923 9. 

Charfolie Pome ran tz:Oyie Duck, Another Duck. 
Illustrated by Josd Aruego and Arianc Dewey. Julia 
MacRae. £4.95. 0 86203 188 5 
Tomie De Paola: Mary Had a Utile Lamb. Andcisen. 
£4.94. 0 86264 092 X 

Charlotte Pomenuit: All Asleep. Illustrated by 
Nancy Tnluri, Julia MacRae. £4.50. 0 86203 187 7 


that the baby’s socks are falling off in a sup¬ 
posedly comical manner. The cat is not enter¬ 
taining when sitting still. Nor is the father, who 
remains prostrate throughout Steeping, despile 
the amiable torments offered by the baby. In 
Reading too, pnge after identical page shows 
the father reading in a semi-reclining pose and 
even the infant's persistent efforts to distract 
him are tediously imperceptible. This makes 
Reading both remarkably repetitive in form 
and oddly anti-book in content. . 

But Dad’s Back has more variety of incident, 
an A in Messy Baby , Ormerod produces true 
tension and pathos, as the Messy Baby sys¬ 
tematically subverts the father's cleaning 
routine. If strenuously emphasized by the adult 
reader, the humour might amuse. Spurred on 
by only a word or two per page from Ormerod, • 
audience participation is the best way of deal¬ 
ing with her frugal servings of plot and prose. 
Any tickling in the books could also be re¬ 
enacted by the reading-partners. 

A minor reunion ( Dad’s Back), smiles, a 
frown, some games (more tickling), a few ten¬ 
der embraces and some attempts to sabotage 
the wishes of others - th e stuff of life no doubt - 
comprise Onnerod’s alternatives to the frights . 
and delights of much children's fiction. Her 
books seem desirous of serving other socitkl 
functions rather than preparing children for 
disasters. Through their good example of quiet 
play they might well subdue the hyperactive 
child (Onhetod's characters do not overdose 
on orange squash). But on the other hand, to 
stimulate paternal dedication to child care, ' 
these'books could usefully be dotted around • 
ante-natal ctihic waiting-rooms. • . 


Books for Under 5 ’s . : I Con Do It Books _ 

——i£!&n- The Pushchair Adventure : 

The Tales of GteorQo and McrtUaa ; 4 i 65 i 48 ox. Michel Gay 

Mouse ■ TheShhhStory ••• • 416 51470 7 All lhe animate in the wood want a ride on Ihe pushchair.. A' 

n ■ ■ tin - a rw q.immnr • ^ftAnennA Karan Eriohon (author) gonile, magical advenlure for thevety young. . 

OwrgoM^eJTrrtSumw . ,:• > iJSSof Maur ® en RoHey (artist) ' £4.95harriback-. V • 416521606 

jhlmiiuM ' 4i64856OX Four ,,v ^y and0nius ^ n 9 5lOFl9s In-each of. Which a.child ' 

Irtrork Llf#-Jockets416 485502 overcomes a practical or emotional {JHncuUy, por adult and. Mv Nightingale Is Slnglng 
ithor /artist) ' ■ chWtoshareorforachlWloreadalonewlihlargepM^^ (author) ■ .. 

utterly charming Dlu&raOons ;. and rparveltoUBly appealing pictures. •' Slrend Ottb S (aithit): | ’ . • 


Picture Books 


.venture 


“ISSE 


Heather Buchanan (Author/aittet) * 1 cnjnosnare erroracnraipreaua^ 

Detailed, ;delicate - and utterly diermlrig Hl^iratorw ' ^ 

• complement’|»1^ unsentimental stories ^oh CIS? hardback. 

abouttwonfousefarnUieevvhollvernateapotandlfeetnink. • ^ yt• V 

’' Each:£L99hardbaGk '* ?;'■ ■ /;• V '' v jL&fMj 

. Wto • ■■ (V 

■Bfli Gfliham (author)'''■ ~ v; ■ : .d ?^>• ^ 

• Jan 316016(14(011181).,, i ‘ terUeoauae' " • kfi'LrSl 

arid effect relatSSilps: When one thing happens, Jfhal 1 ■' ..; 


Bthmami*.: 


’A toughing 8lory,.beautifully told, of a little girl who 
comes to the workhouse pnd brings joy to the lives of 
.Ihepobr,:.: 1 • • ■ 

^:95hardback 41852060X 

Bear's Hoomi No Peeping 

Michelle Cartlidge (author and artist) 

. Wha! does bear do In the different rooms In his house 
:and whet Is file secret surprise for the mice? An 
• Ingenious story book. 

£4.95 hardback 416453902 
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Worldviews: picture books 3 


Kate Flint 

The re-telling of a myth and the re-viewing of 
the world through the eyes of another culture 
present similar problems for children's litera¬ 
ture. Both demand a union of the strange and 
unfamiliar with points of reference afforded by 
a known or clearly told story. or by the assump¬ 
tion of shared emotions or experience. The 
initial worry of Chin Chiang, in Ian Wallace's 
Chin Chiang and the Dragon's Dance, is recog¬ 
nizable enough, the situation far less so. He 
fears he will fail to fulfil his grandfather's trust 
in him, will trip and stumble, proving himself 
unworthy of his dancing role at the tail of the 
magnificent, silken Dragon. His nervousness 
-gets worse as he realizes his community’s sup¬ 
erstitious dependence on the ceremonial 
dance: the cloud-dwelling Great Dragon must 
be moved in order to fill the fishing nets with 
plump spotted saimon, and the trees with 
oranges. Wallace's delicate watercolours re¬ 
cord in detail the customs of the Chinese New 
Year celebrations; the fish and rabbit paper 
lanterns, the pigeons which sweep over the city 
with whistles teed to their tail feathers. His own 
sense of intricate design is strong, for example 
in the bird’s-eye view of the public Library's 
curved staircase and marble tiles; his subtle 
colouring of the cityscape throws into relief the 
brilliant spectacle of firecrackers and the swirl¬ 
ing, dancing dragon. 'Hiere is an Oriental for¬ 
mality to the layout, however, which may deter 

Cold as charity 

Linda TayKor 

ANN THWATTE 
Pennies for the Dog 
Illustrated by Margery Gill 
Andr6 Deutsch. £4.95. 

0233973753 

t u-t ' -^"T— 

Arrogantly independent but inwardly inse¬ 
cure, the four to six-year-old child is at an age 
when it can be enormously reassuring to iden¬ 
tify with the characters in books. It is comfort¬ 
ing to discover that other small children have as 
much to contend with as oneself and that minor 
tragedies and moral dilemmas can be resolved. 

While some of this transference of feeling 
takes place in rabbit burrows, under toadstools 
and hollow trees, there has been a move among 
modem children's authors to eschew a cosy 
Peter Rabbit sort of background and depict 
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some children. The pictures are neatly bor¬ 
dered, top and bottom; the text, invariably on 
the right-hand page, is ultimately less alluring 
than the visual richness opposite. 

Junko Morimoto’s The White Crane is a 
traditional story, illustrated in traditional 
Japanese fashion, of a woodcutter who rescues 
a trapped bird. Turning into a maiden, she 
restores the elderly couple's fortune by miracu¬ 
lously weaving yards of rainbow-coloured silk, 
but the old woman discovers her secret and, 
trust broken, the crane spreads her wings and 
flies off. The illustrations stress the spatial - 
long sinuous lines of snowy hillsides, the white 
of landscape and of laden wintry roofs fading 
into the white of the page; the massed verticals 
of ice-blue tree trunks; figures framed by the 
narrow gap of an open door. The tale is simply 
told, the text and pictures integrated to give a 
vignette of remote rural Japan and its folklore. 
The strong patterning of its artwork makes it 
far more attractive than the bright but monoto¬ 
nous crayons of Bunsha Iguchi’s Ambo and the 
Little Elephant. His Africa is denoted by viru¬ 
lent ochres and greens; the occupants of the 
baby animal orphanage so vaguely delineated 
that the unfamiliar is unelucidated, a young 
impala no more than e blurred Bambi. The 
central story is of a boy who rescues a baby 
elephant from the path of a light aircraft, and 
takes her back to his mother's sanctuary. De¬ 
spite her eventual reconciliation with her sur¬ 
roundings, it is ultimately a dispiriting tale, 
encapsulated in the picture in which the de¬ 


total (working-class) realism: mothers go to 
supermarkets; fathers are truck-drivers; fami¬ 
lies live in tower blocks, and so on. Ann 
Thwaite's reality is rural but, none the less, 
grim. Not for Thwaite the gambolling lambs 
nnd frisky rabbits of the bourgeois Arcadia. 
Aided by Margery Gill’s illustrations of a dow¬ 
dy proletariat, she shows what It is really like to 
-■ *VlV6twrkdhlry f&rmfrhd sbopiiMhe local town. 

Cud, the small hero In Pennies for the Dog, is 
ignored by a thoughtlessly remote Dad and an 
amnesiac Mum (in the illustrations she either 
has her back to him or looks, glozedly, past 
him), and chastized by a bossily materialist 
older sister who encourages him to pocket the 
pennies that Dad has given him (“without real¬ 
ly thinking’’) for the sick animals' box. Cud is 
obsessed by the notion of owning a dog (not the 
working farm variety but one that he can pet - 
one that will love him). Poor, unloved Cud: 
shopping in town “between milkings’’, Dad 
gets a saw. Mum gets some bananas, Jenny, 
the sister, gets a pair of trousers, but Cud gels 
only “a handful of pennies". 

Not that he seems to mind the indifference 
(perhaps it is a symbolic measure of his inde¬ 
pendence and insecurity); the moral point of 
the story has nothing to do with anyone else, 
but with Cud's feeling that he “had stolen the 
pennies from the dog" (the one sitting on topbl 
. the charity box). The resolution comes when 
he drops the money ip the cap of an old violinist 
accompanied by histick-looking dog. Man and 
dog fall to notice Cud but he is sufficiently 
pleased with his altruism to feel that “It had 
been a good day after all." 

While it Is frub (hat a child’s internal land¬ 
scape may be richly vivid regardless of the 
external one, that he or She njay see the Outside 
■world as a blur, this is an adult insight.. The 
; dulling verbal and' pictorial greyness of this 
book is, one of. adult interpretation. Thwaite 
and Gill do not pretend to be in the business of 
stimulating the imagination nor does the book 
. present a. “real" landscape that any child might 
both identify with and ignore because it is rec¬ 
ognizable.. , • 

. faceless clones (at onepoint there appear to 
be three Mis Cuds on the street), the women in 
particular, with their lank hair, their drab 
clothes and shopping-bags, are more like 
Muscovite housewives than Muscovite house¬ 
wives. The shops, tod, are blank; void of. 
names or advertisements or much to sell. It is 
a loveless, humourless, passionless world. If 
this featureles inertia is meant to be-a subtle 
depiction of Cud’s vision it seems unlikely that 
he would have such a finely tuned moral sensi¬ 
bility. Wouldn’t hej like Jeilny. merely concen¬ 
trate’ on. tftWelffsh- Exigencies of survival and 
pocket the pennies? . * 1 . " 


spondent animal lies in her separate com¬ 
pound, under the chilly moonlight on the pur¬ 
ple and grey plain, weeping gigantic tears. 

The Hare and the Tortoise is one of the most 
familiar of stories, yet Caroline Castle’s prose 
and Peter Weever’s illustrations succeed in 
bringing new life to it. Hare is re-incarnated as 
a running fanatic, pounding the paths in his 
training shoes, paws rapidly overlapping each 
other as in a work of photo-dynamism. Tor¬ 
toise is a kindly, aged academic, surrounded by 
crumbling volumes to aid his composition of 
Great Tortoises of the World, and, eventually, 
cracking the inevitable pedantic pun as he wins 
“by a hair’s breadth". Aimed at younger chil¬ 
dren, Brian Wildsmith’s The Miller, the Boy 
and the Donkey, which was first published in 
1980, offers no novelty in its re-telling. Its con¬ 
siderable appeal lies in Wildsmith’s superbly 
coloured, textured, energetic illustrations, the 
fuchsias and turquoises of the peasants’ patch¬ 
work clothes set off against the matted grey 
hair of the donkey. Patient throughout, this 
beast wears a considerable smirk as he starts on 
his journey to market carried in a stripey 
stretcher. 

In contrast to all these stories, Emil 
Pacholek’s Here Comes the Bride is a puzzling 
book. It depends on types of social and histor¬ 
ical convention that shade into myth. Mabel 
Gladys Allsop longs to become a bride, play¬ 
acts her own wedding despite the embarrassed 
non-cooperation of her Intended, Sam Hard- 
castle. This is set against a Hovis advertisement 


backdrop of a pre-war Northern mill-town a 
terraced houses, grimily busy factory chin 
ncys, gobstoppers, curling-papers, flowered 
pinnies, steam-trains nnd outside lavatories & 
could be termed sexist: if there is a lesson itfe 
that the matrimonially manipulative fantasies 
of females have the most scaring effect on 5 
boy’s sensation of independence. It could be 
thought of as perpetuating a folksy image ofa 
vanished Northern life. Yet somehow the pit. 
falls of cliche are avoided. The book is saved by 
its liveliness, by the crowded detail of the \wZ 
(rations, nnd, above all, by the lack of whimsy 
about the children: plump, simpering and ring, 
letted; or grnzed-kneed, incipient bollix 
There is a whiff of a working-class Violet Bit 
abeth Bott gaining her revenge on William, 
Within their own terms, each of the ear&er 
books plays safe. Here Comes the Bride breaks 
many of the rules, but cheerfully gets away 
with it. 

Ibu Wallace: Chin Chiang and the Dragon's Dm. 
Methuen. £4.50. 0 416 29250 9. 

Junko Morimoto; The White Crane. Collins, £4.95 
000 184311 7. 

Bunsha lguchi; Ambo and the Little Elephant. Deni 
£4.95. 0 460 06162 3. 

Caroline Castle: The Hare and the Tortoise. Him- 
trated by Peter Weever. Andersen. £4.95. 

0 0915676 5. 

Brian Wtldsmith: The Miller, the Boy and At 
Donkey. Oxford. £4.50. 0 19 279652 6. 

Emil Pachofek: Here Comes the Bride. Illustrated by 
Victor Ambrus. Andrd Deutsch. £4.95. 

0233 97668 X. 


Instructive episodes 


William Feaver 

Social historians should spare a thought for 
Topsy and Tim, the rosy-cheeked Ribena-bib- 
bers, perennial luminaries of the Mothercare 
generation, so easy to please, so eager to learn. 
It is now a quarter of a century since the activi¬ 
ties of these exemplary twins were first brought 
to our attention by Jean and Gareth Adamson. 
Information about them is available in a series 
of small-format “Handy Books" - fifty-eight so 
far, another four this autumn - and larger 
"Activity Books”. 

Topsy and Tun are forever five: old enough 
to start school but still young enough to be 
amused by the simplest things. “They don’t 
look much now, but they will grow nicely if you 
look after them”, the Garden Centre man says, 
not to Mummy but to Topsy and Tim, “they" 
being sunflower seeds. Topsy and Tim need no 
encouragement. Each day is a new twenty-Lwo- 
page adventure. From small beginnings (a sore 
throat, a church clock striking seven, the 
purchase of sunflower seeds) instructive epi¬ 
sodes derive. Hand-in-hand with Topsy and 
Tim we are introduced to the doctor’s surgery, 
the mysteries of the clock face and the first 
principles of gardening. 

Mummy and Dad have been on best be¬ 
haviour throughout the series, coping with 
holidays, travel sickness, librarians, police, 
football crowds and pets with consistent good 
humour. Dad tends to wear a Fair Isle pullover 
to work, which suggests he is a teacher or in 
local government. Mummy is a fulfilled home¬ 
body,. Ovor the yews her loyalties have be¬ 
come tpm between Hie cotton frock and the 
trouser-suit. Whatever the occasion she looks 
pleased: thrilled to see Granny, delighted at 
the chance of going to support the Blues at a 
football match. With parents like these it is no 
wonderTopsy and Tim make the most of every 
opportunity.!. . 

In the early l960s they were happy enough to 
clock up such experiences as having their hair 
washed or inviting a friend tb tea, But, Mum¬ 
my and Dad being keen to. broaden their hpri-. 
zons, they subsequently 1 pphy-ttekked and 
. . went to Belgium. Latterfy they have been in¬ 
troduced to multicultural Ways of life; In fop- 
sy and Tim’s NewPriepds, to be published in 
Septfimber, .they; meet ybung-i Asians. Gym¬ 
nastics are also on the ‘agenda. ; Spoil the' only 
unsatisfactory aspect of tHeir way dtlifyWill be 
the lax dlet. “Six Pork Sausages sizzljiig jn a 
pan./Three, went the ; ^st: wpnf 

‘bang’l" is notgodd enough, ^veir thpqgh these 
are strictly numerical sau^ges ; in. ropisy and 
Tim > Counting Book<Aipsik,fj'y. ^ 

; Jean Adamson* wfo *aiqsfr«K th^bobks; 


has a good eye for medium-gauge detail. She 
never crowds the page with distractions. Tie 
cars are all-purpose runabouts. The country¬ 
side is best described as rolling. The High 
Street shops belong to the Toytown era. Tit 
Garden Centre has remarkably little stock. 
Given this general amelioration it is surprising 
to come across hints of hooliganism (though 
Tim did not intend to let “the fizzy drink bunt 
out of the can, all over the big man with the 
loud voice” at the match) and physical discom¬ 
fort - on the big yellow bus that took them to 
Granny’s. 

The Adamsons’ reasonable approach, to 
word and picture, is what has enabled Topsy 
and Tim to survive as long as they have done 
with a minimum of taunts and jeers. John anil 
Jennifer, Janet and John and others have dis¬ 
appeared: Topsy for all her Cabbage PatA 
looks, and Tim, for all his gamin cuteness', have 
proved adaptable. They may be slow learncn 
(it was not until 1982, by my reckoning, itoj 
they finally succeeded in counting to twenty) 
but they have been n great encouragement to 
hundreds of tliousunds of infants who have 
thereupon outgrown them. -V 

Jeon and Gareth Adamson: Topsy and Tim’s Qa^a- 
0216 91545 7 

Topsy and Tim Co To The Doctor. 0 216 9M33 8, 
Topsy and Tim At the Football Match. 0 216 91?’) * 
Topsy and Tim Tell the Time. 0 216 91580 5- ., 
Blackle. £1.95 each. 

Topsy and Tim Carl Play Party Games. 0 216 91w®. 
Topsy and Tim's Counting Book. 0 216 912687. 
Blackle. £2.75 each. _^ 

Sainsbury’s have launched a range ofclrildren^ 
books, which are to be sold in 200 ofthdr nW ; 
stores from March 25. The twenty-six ^ 
titles, which are published for Sainsbury s w 
Walker Books are divided; into three, hunj 
groups. There are eight board books intend? 
for. babies from six months onwaros; ^ 
Helen Oxenbury and four ty Michelle Cb J 
lidgp (75p each). Twelve “Play and, 
books include four titles by John Buniingn». 

, (ABC, /23j Opposiies, Colours)', four boo)?.? 
nursery rhymes (two illustrated by Cb*! 5 . : 

Gasgoigne and two by Nicola Bayley) 
fcach, and !our.‘‘Flrat Stories (The Dump Tt - 
and The helicopter by Arlene Blanchard -,. 
Tony -Wells and Today I Was *, W j 
Today lSaw 1 a Hlppopotomns byPavidLWr 
and GiU Tombtin). The “Read hie a Mory- 
series contains six 40-page illustrated bopp... . 
traditional B tori&s refold by $ara h i; 

■Rowntree Mackintosh are to ; sponger 
;‘‘Smwties*’ prize for. published 
books. The! National -Book League^vill . 

isterlthe' prize of £10,000 «nd-.further m.. ■ 
ate ■. 

45 East Hffl. Xorid<jn SW18 2QZ, : ■ - 
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Back in form 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

BARBARA IRESON (Editor) 

In a Class of Their Own: School stories 
149pp- Faber. £5.95. 

0571134742 

Through school stories children can learn to 
enjoy the graininess of detail as they read ab¬ 
out backgrounds like but not their own. The 
first story in this collection, Antonia Forest's 
“A Knife with Sixteen Blades", appropriately 
deals with the train journey to a new school. 
H The three black felt hats in the rack with the 
blue and scarlet hat-bands meant that Rowan 
and Ann and Ginty were seniors." The absurd 
significance of such objects is conveyed in the 
presentation of this kind of detail. How dis¬ 
appointing it is, then, when the story tails off 
with an explanation by the editor that it is the 
start of a series of stories: “To find out what 
happened . . . you can read”. The second 
story, Bernard Ashley’s “The Trouble with 
Donovan Croft”, is tritely anti-racist, and just 
beginning to move from scene-setting to narra¬ 
tive when it breaks oft. “You can read the 
whole story of Keith and Donovan” - again, 
not here. Narrative may psychologically repre¬ 
sent the deferment of pleasure, but many read¬ 
ers will feel cheated._ 

This sentence too promises more than is 
delivered: “It happened four years ago, that 
terrible night I still dream about sometimes, 
and wake up sweating and roll about in 
anguish, when we got tangled up with a jugger¬ 
naut on the motorway, and Dad got killed, and 
Mum and I both got hurt, and Dan asleep in the 
back was all right, lucky devil 1 ’, the hero of 
Margaret Biggs’s "The Scar" tells us. The story 
callously ignores the past and shows his coming 
to torms with a slight disfigurement, helped by 
his enthusiastic English teacher, the beautiful 
Mrs Chadwick, who has, it transpires, an artifi¬ 
cial leg. Although the story has a school set- 


Chats in Camelot 


ting, it is really rather clumsy about human 
relationships, and as such misplaced in this 
collection. Mrs Chadwick's pious pastoral care 
is much less persuasively rooted in context than 
Miss Flynn’s dithery hopelessness in Tim 
Kennemore's “A Very Positive Moment". 
“Miss Flynn taught English. People like Miss 
Flynn always did.” 

At the end of the collection we find another 
excerpt from a longer work, “Last Day" by Iris 
Murdoch. Mercifully, the reader is not sent on 
to The Flight from the Enchanter. This story 
stands well by itself and is an enterprising 
choice. The coda is Isaac Asimov's “The Fun 
They Had’’, in which the children of 2157 read 
“a real book” about schools that were more 
than a computer kept at home. As the machine 
launches into vulgar fractions, “Margie -was 
thinking about how the kids must have loved it 
in the old days. She was thinking about the fun 
they had." The cosily nostalgic glow this 
throws over the whole collection is fitting, 
but the story is sadly thin. Technical novelty 
deputes for imaginative depth and gives us 
nothing to go back to. 

Within the collection’s contrived curve, 
though, there is much to enjoy, even if the 
age-range aimed at is not clear. Norman Hun¬ 
ter’s “The Disappearing Abolisher" has Pro¬ 
fessor Branest&wm os visiting speaker, and 
catches eloquently the boys' insouciant dis¬ 
respect. Anthony Buckeridge's “The Sleep¬ 
walker” shows this writer's habitual intimacy 
with prep schools. The richest story of all, 
though, is Jan Mark’s “Seymour’s Century”, 
set on the bus to and from school. The story is 
funny and vividly realized, reminding us of 
how important the feeling of home is in a 
school story. Fully to satisfy, the school story 
needs room to let us get to know Us world, to 
enact again the process of getting to know our 
own schools, and Jan Mark is the only author 
here who packs enough into her limited space 
to achieve the strange familiarity into wliich 
readers can imagine their idealized selves. 


Homeland and fairyland 


Matthew Sweeney 

HLfS DILLON, PAT DONLON, PATRICIA EGAN 
and PETER FALLON (Editors) 

The Lucky Bag: Classic Irish children’s stories 
Illustrated by Martin Gale-. • 

200pp. O’Brren Press, 20 Victoria Road, 
Dublin. 6. £8.50. 

086278 064 0 

In 1907, in an essay on Poetry and Ireland, 
Yeats remarked that countrymen had made 
beautiful stories because they had nothing to 
lose and did not fear. It is easy to raise an 
eyebrow at his conclusion, but the folk tradi¬ 
tion he refers to forms the basis of several of 
the stories collected here, the majority of 
which are from the first half of the twentieth 
century. The delightful, fanciful opening 
piece, for example, Mary Lavin'* “A Likely 
Story”, hasahuman child under threat of being 
stolen into fairyland; and Mary Patton’s 
“Eonfo" introduces the Aran islanders’ myth 
that music heard at sea is the singing of mer¬ 
maids, and that, fishermen hearing it will be 
drowned. But any Celtic Twilight flavour is 
dispelled by the humdrum-starting-points of 
these stories, the undercutting humour, the 
naturalism of the daftness, and the many points 
of reference to the real world. Typical are the 
characters of . the Conger Eel and the Great 
Grey Seal in “Eonln”: the one a flatterer, the 
other grotesquely self-deluded about his sing¬ 
ing abilities. The placing of the lastiaiiy-stpry 
in the collection, the penultimate piece, Janies 
Stephens’s *Thfe Unworthy Princeis", is rele¬ 
vant. This hiedtic, distorted fairy-tale isfcfudded 
with ironies, and is closer to Fiann'O’Brien’s 
black, humorous' brand of .surrealism than' to 
Rnytradltiojialtnodels. : ' 

. One of the -best of these stories, "Granny’s 
Wonderful Chairi’ by the blind Donegal poet 
• Frances Birbwne (18l6-;79) concerns 1 an old, 
velvet-cushioned armchair which will tell;a 
stpryof Wove of. its'ownaccord when"bidden. 
‘ r ^he Wldow’s Daughter' , by Seunias Mad 
MShUti; I? another ‘rial, fitid, a; mischievous 


Katherine Duncan-Jones 

WINIFRED ROSEN 

Three Romances: Love stories from Camelot 
retold 

120pp. World’s Work. £5.95. 

0437717054 

In the frame to the earliest version of his Mortc 
d'Arthur, published in 1842, Tennyson sug¬ 
gested that the resources of Arthurian myth 
were exhausted. 

For nature brings not back the Mastodon, 

Nor we those limes: and why should any man 
Remodel models? 

Why indeed? The answer was given by Tenny¬ 
son himself during the next fifty years, as he 
remodelled those, old models at last into the 
twelve Idylls. The Arthurian matter seems 
almost inexhaustibly rich in narratives whose 
meanings and resonances can be explored and 
re-echoed in each generation. For Tennyson, 
over those long years, they gathered up theme 
after theme from both his personal and his 
Laureate lives, as he returned "with others” to 
his Palace of Art and made it Camelot, and 
fashioned the unstained Arthur, not so much 
into “a modern gentleman / Of stateliest port” 
as into a doomed idealist merging at times with 
Arthur Hallam, at others with Prince Albert. 

Now it is Tennyson's own models which are 
being remodelled, for Winifred Rosen ac¬ 
knowledges Tennyson's poetry as the chief 
source for these stories (first published in 
America in 1980). For her first story, however, 
that of Gawain and the Loathly Lady, she 
seems to have gone to Chaucer's Wife of Bath's 
Tale. This is a lively and fast-moving version, 

Crab 


told with feeling and humour. I liked her 
evocation of the King, early in the morning, 
and on his way to likely death, “seeing the 
beauty of the world as it can be seen only by 
someone who knows it soon may pass”; and 
equally the comic embarrassment of Gawain 
on his wedding night as he forms “a general-tf- 
foggy impression" of his duty to the hag. The 
middle tale, “Enid and Geraint”, clearly owes 
much to Tennyson, and, as in his poem, the 
marital misunderstandings become a little te¬ 
dious. The sentimental idealism inherent in the 
story - Enid’s face is "diamondlikc against her 
coal-black curls" - does not entirely blend with 
the chatty narrative' tone. The third story, 
“Merlin and Nmiane", is brief and forceful, but 
lacks any'real sense of mystery. Its sexual expli¬ 
citness would send Lord Tennyson spinning in 
his grave, as the protagonists “made joy out of 
mind and time”. It seems more like an Arthur¬ 
ian Last Tango in Paris than an archetypal 
story of strong versus stronger magic. 

Judging by the very attractive dust-jacket, 
Paul Zelinsky’s illustrations may have pro¬ 
vided American readers with some of the 
magical atmosphere which Miss Rosen's prose 
only flcetingly suggests. But the illustrations 
which arc promised on the title-page seem to 
have been omitted from the English edition. 

Girls in their early teens are probably the 
intended audience for these stories. They 
should find them readable and enjoyable, 
though they will not glean from them much 
sense of the Arthurian ideal of purity - “The 
old order changcth, giving place to new.” But 
if some of them are sent back in curiosity 
to Chaucer, Malory and Tennyson, they 
should be grateful to Miss Rosen. 


the book we encounter Gulliver waking on the 
beach at LllUput to find himself bound, and 
walked on by “a human creature not six inches 
high”. 

Of the twenty stories, eleven are in a more 
realist manner. The outstanding pieces are, 
unsurprisingly, S6an O’FaoIafn's “The Trout” 
and Frank O’Connor's "First Confession". 
Others that stand out are Pfidraic 6 Conaire’s 
warmly humorous “My Little Black Ass”, 
translated from the Irish; EIHs Dillon's 
“Bad Blood”; and the closing story, Brian 
Friel’s “The Potato Gatherers”, a powerful 
treatment of a common Irish scene of boys 
taking the day off school to work on the farm. 
Friel’s development of the story through the 
repetition of small details, such as what the 
boys will buy with their wages, recalls the best 
of Heinrich B6U. 

The collection does have its weak spots. 
Another problem Is determining whom this 
collection is aimed at. The editors admit that 
many of these stories were not written for chil¬ 
dren but, “tike Gulliver’s Travels , can be read 
by everyone”. .But would -some pieces appeal 1 
to non-Irish readers, unfamiliar with mythical 
figures like the Tuatha de Danaan? And 
perhaps a touch more of the grimness, the 
black edge, of a child's world would be wel¬ 
come. 

There is much to relish In this book, and 
sbmegeotiine rediscoveries. Whether the stor¬ 
ies at the end are really “stepping stones to the 
adult world” compared with the earlier 
offerings is debatable, but the editors’ larger 
claims for stories well told are generally irrefafc: 
able, And among the well-observed details 
there is a smattering of old.fashiohed wisdom, 
such as Mary Lavin’s advice for the gathering 
of firewood; ; ■ , 




Wasn’t if a dangerous, Umber always spitting out 
Bparks that would burn holes ihe size of buttons in 
1 thd lefa of your Lrouserai ph flo; he*d Ijave to do 
belter than that; he’d have to gel tfceCh or ash,or 
! sycamore or oak. And to gel them he’dhaveto go 
deep Into the woods to where dietreeswttpMold a* 
:the duhtiatljwdiiflrTt;?’; 
j Jr* f'.fr 'V ‘!, 


Above their miniature promontories 
the gulls circle, circle, 
or swoop 

to grow fat on fish-heads. Easy pickings . . . 

This late sun greys everything- 
water, chain-printed mud, 
cliff-wall and Harbour View Hotel 
are made of one metal. 

Down at the rocks 
aamallboy 
picks his way, 

ankle-deep in yellowish scud, 

then hunkers over 

his wobbly reflection in a pool 

to look right through it: 

. weed like girls’hair, 

the rust-red blobs 
of anemone, cut-throat 
cuttlefish, barnacles 
like coolies’hats. 

; He puts a hand 
into that clear soup / 

to lift a pebble, 
and sees the crabs 

scuttle sideways, carrying their backs... 

It is terrible, ■ • ' 
how quickly they are gone 
.irt a swirl of water, 

a puff of sand... , 

. Starfish, rank urchins, 

. dried sea-things 
: collect ort a shelf : : 

v in the kitchen wheire 
a crab is dressed for dinner, 
andlstoop 

once more, while there’s time. to lose myself. 


;ALAN3ENKINS, 


• .rt.;*.: 
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Paperbacks in brief 


Stephanie Nettell _ 

Rosemary Harris. Zed. 185pp. 1982. Magnet. 
£1.75. 0 416 51110 4. □ The powerful jacket 
illustration conveys something of the drama of 
this story set in a Hyde Park Lebanese office 
laid siege to by Arab freedom fighters, with an , 
eight-year-old boy among the trapped victims. 

But there is more to it than terror and sus¬ 
pense: told largely in the flashback memories 
of the child - now. seven years later* a defen¬ 
sively self-contained teenager - it is also a pain¬ 
ful exploration of idealism and disillusion, 
cowardice and courage, feuding and tolerance, 
pride and acceptance. Although occasionally 
stagey and self-conscious, this remains an in¬ 
telligent and anguished novel. (Over 13) 

Penelope Lively. The Driftway. 154pp. 1972. 
Puffin. £1.50. 0 14 031497 0. □ Paul, a small 
boy unable to come to terms with his father's 
remarriage and so at cross-purposes with the 
whole world, decides to run away with his little 
sister and hitches a lift with a wise old traveller 
of the roads on his horse-drawn wagon. They 
amble along the ancient Driftway, a road trod¬ 
den by men and women for thousands of years: 
some of these, experiencing life for one mo¬ 
ment with a fierce intensity, have left “mes¬ 
sages" in the air for Paul in his heightened state 
to pick up. They tell their stories, tragic, ironic 
or happy, in their own voices, varying with the 
centuries, and through them Paul comes to find 
his own peace. A quiet and ingenious jigsaw of 
history and emotion. (10-13) 

Janet Lunn. The Rooi Cellar. 246pp. 1981. 
Puffin. £1.75.0 14 031835 6. D A marvellously 
warm, slightly old-fashioned, piece of story¬ 
telling from Canada, which weaves together a 
neatly worked out time-slip, friendly ghosts 
and an exciting quest with the more modern 
theme of a young girl finding a place among her 
adoptive family. Rose emerges from the 
chilled underground cellar of her new home to 
k sun of the 1860s, where a loving friendship 
drives her to rescue an idealistic young volun¬ 
teer from the chaos and misery of the Amer¬ 
ican Civil War. The soft pretty jacket does not 
do justice to the strong sweep of this novel, 
which has toughness and shrewd characteriza¬ 
tion, and a satisfying conclusion. (11-14) 

Vivien Alcock. Travellers by Night. 188pp. 
.1983. Fontana Lions, £1.50. 0 00 672383 7. □ 
Action-packed escapade, verging at times on 
melodrama, with two circus children secretly 
leading the elephant they love to sanctuary in a 
safari park on the other side of the country. 
Not one of Alcock’s most sophisticated works, 
but gripping stuff. (10-33) 

Anne Fine. The Granny Protect. 126pp. 1983. 

• Magnet. £1.50.0416 51670 X. □ One of Fine’s 
affectionately witty portrayals of distinctly dot¬ 
ty family life, but this time with a thorny prob¬ 
lem buried in its heart: what to do with a loved 
but increasingly burdensome Granny. Two of 
the (bright and articulate) children decide to 


m 
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Illustrated by : 
Tony Ross 


Alan Slllltoe, best-sailing author for : 
adults, has written several highly praised 
children's books Including two other 
exciting Marmalade Jim stories. This 
latest adventure Is illustrated in full colour 
tjy'TonyRoss. 

■ , 1 086051297 8 £4.50 

’ RebfM Borit, .5^6 Cllpstons St, London W1 


act, using a school project on old people to I 
more or less blackmail and punish their parents < 
for thinking of a Home. Mother takes her re- 1 
venge - and everyone discovers life is not as 1 
black and white, right and wrong, as it jolly 
well ought to be. Lively dialogue helps it to 
bowl along at a good pace, and it is at once 
clever, funny and thoughtful. (11-14) 

K. M. Peyton. Who, Sir? Me, Sir? 201pp. 
1983. Puffin. £1.75. 0 14 031771 6- □ A glo¬ 
rious farce based pn the open class-warfare 
between the Gasworks (Hawkwood Compre¬ 
hensive) and Greycoats Independent. A keen 
but misguided Gasworks teacher offers up his 
class as a sacrificial tetrathlon team against the 
formidably well-equipped enemy. The ending 
loses none of its satisfaction for being predict¬ 
able - the smug certainty of knowing whose 
side you are on adds to the suspense - and the 
ingenious cheating by all concerned provides 
uninhibited fun. (11-14) 

Joan D. Vinge. Ladyhawke. 169pp. 1985. Pic¬ 
colo. £1.50. 0 330 28872 5. □ All the ingre¬ 
dients of the traditional historical fantasy are 
mixed here to great effect: an evil and ruthless 
bishop uses the Church and a corrupt Captain 
of Lhe Guard to oppress his ancient once-great 
city, while, exiled in the rocky hills far beyond 
the city walls, the former captain waits for his 
revenge. The bishop has used sorcery of the 
bitterest kind of separate him from the woman 
he loves - he is a wolf by night, she a hawk by 
day. There is an attractive sparkle to Vinge’s 
formula tale, and the fierce action and noble 
romance between them give an enjoyably high 
tension to her story of loyalty, courage and 
magic. (Over 13) 

Eleanor Spence. MeandJeshua. 155pp. 1985. 
Lion. £1.50. 0 85648 866 6. □ An ambitious 
book from the Australian writer who has 
specialized in exploring the effect of a young 
.., outsider (seen b* “diffejeatt'by the world fere - 
variety of reasons) on those around him. This is 
the simply told story of someone tracing 
childhood memories of his family and their 
history in a Middle Eastern country long ago, 
and of his deep friendship with a cousin who 
appears unexpectedly and whose ^»ast suggests 
a family mystery. But the cousin is Jesus, and 
the ordinariness of the narrative tone adds 
humour to an intriguing, thoughtful novel, 
(10-13) 

Christobel Matting ley. Duck Boy, 102pp. 
1983. Puffin. £1.25. 0 14 031744 9. □ Young 
Puffins.are being revamped into three group¬ 
ings with guiding codes: Read Aloud, Read 
Alone, and Story Book “for those who have 
developed reading stamina". Reissues and the 
latest books will appear in this new dress, 
which should be helpful to an anxious adult, 
even if the categories are obviously going to 
overlap in practice. Duck Boy is a Story Book, 
j a charming Australian story of a small boy 
, finding fulfilment and a way of asserting him¬ 
self against his oider brother ajid sister on a 
country holiday, sympathetically illustrated by 
| Tessa Barwick, and written with the sure touch 
I: of an experienced children’s author. (7-9) 


Gene De Weese. 77ie Adventures ofa Two- 
A linuie Werewolf. 122pp. 1983- Magnet, £1.25. 

6 416 50140 0. P The title says it all. A-short 
and cheerfully undemanding American romp, 
jovially illustrated by Ronald Fritz, about a 
fourteen*-year-old who;discovers through pain¬ 
ful experience feat werewolves run |rt his faml- 
ly, and who is hicky enough to have a very cool 
girlfriend. It cduld be used asb&it to attract less 
skilled older readers. (11-14) ' 

Jan Needle. A Gariie of Soldiers. 93pp. 1985. 
Fontana LionS. £1.25. 0 00 672460 4. □ This Is 
Needle at his bfest, writing about a tough sub¬ 
ject for young children with a simplicity of style 
that gives his book great impact. The novel is 
loosely based on his television series, fee set¬ 
ting an unnamed stretch of cold, windswept 
moorland, rescued .by a landing force from 
enemy invasion; it traces the effect on three 
children, moulded by very different back¬ 
grounds, of discovering ai real Wounded enemy 
in the middle of their fantasv war Barnes, [sit 


tree that this terrified, homesick boy is a 
dangerous threat to be eliminated? Their 
growing understanding of the nature of war is 
portrayed simply and painfully. (9-13) 

Allan Ahlberg. Please Mrs Butler. 94pp. 
1983. Puffin. £1.10. 0 14 031494 6. D This is 
one of those books that will be used in schools 
for years to come: a collection of verses (the 
language of the playground structured into 
rhymes about primary school life) that is wist¬ 
ful and funny, bouncy and sad. Fritz Wegner’s 
sharp little drawings capture the school atmos¬ 
phere exactly. (8-13.) 

Betty Ren Wright. The Ghosts in the Attic. 
151pp. 1983. Hippo. £1.25. 0 590 70347 1. □ 
This novel is typical of what American writers 
seem to handle so well: the creepy excitement 
of a supernatural horror story is skilfully over¬ 
laid on a sympathetic probing of tense family 
emotions. Amy, on the brink of thirteen, can 
no longer bear the claustrophobic protective¬ 
ness that surrounds her brain-damaged youn¬ 
ger sister, and runs away to an aunt who is 
clearing out her grandparents’ old house. In 
the attic is the perfect doll's house - if only the 
dolls wouldn’t keep re-enacting some terrible 
secret in the family’s past. A compulsively 
readable girl’s story, handled with humour, 
tact and marvellous suspense. (Over 11) 

Catherine Sefton. The Finn Gang. 96pp. 
1981. Hippo. £1. 0 590 70353 6. □ A brisk, 
sympathetically humorous Trish tale about a 
small girl with a wild imagination who does 
indeed catch her crooks in the end. Simply told 
in big clear print, with plenty of lively illustra¬ 
tions by Michael Charlton, it's a short, bright 
story for new readers or reluctant older ones. 
(7-10) 

David Keable-Elliott. You and Your Body. 
188pp. 1983. Beaver. £1.95. 0 09 937350 5. 
Clad® Raynbr.. Growing Pains. 224pp. 1984. 
Corgi. £4.95.0 55212220 3. D Two very diffe¬ 
rent but equally useful approaches to the sub¬ 
ject of physical and mental health and the 
problems of learning to be at ease with one’s 
own shape and personality. The Keable-Blllott 
was runner up for The Times Information 
Book Award, and Is a calming alphabetical 
health encyclopaedia, with factual textbook 
diagrams. The Rayner is a “self-help book for 
young people", and has much bounce and 
good-humoured common sense about it. Its 
illustrations are jokey, but the information is 
sound and the counselling sensitive and prac- 

Facts of life 


Patricia Craig 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 

All Things Come of Age and The Test of 

Courage 

39pp. Wolfhound Press. Paperback, £1.95. 
0863270441 



“All Things Come of Age” is the kind of story 
That, being very sparing in the matter of words,, 
wins approval for apt botching any of them. It . 
concerns an inexperienced rabbit; last survivor 
of a numerous family and just about to go the 
way his brothers and sisters went, when his 
mother, dashing out from a clump of briars, 
interposes her own body between him and 
approaching danger - in the'shape of a weasel 
with an empty stomach. ;. 

In this storysome facts of life are.faced 
head-on: certain .animals prey ori others,'one 
generation is succeeded by the. next and it ish’t 
. in the nature of children to make a great to-do 
about the sacrifices of mothers. The baby rab¬ 
bit stays within (he usual pattern of events by 
going with the herd, “The Test of Courage" is 
also about growing,up:a couple Qftwelve-yeajr- 
olds, natives: • ofj: .Q’Flaberty’sinishmore, 
embark dp an qsdapade tyhlch gets out of hand. 
Michael O’Hara and Peter CoOKe set off in a 
borrowed currach'fqr.a^pot of night fefyfog.. 
O’Flaherty establishes with g^pateconorhy and 
adroitness the cha^cfeijatiw ofTthetwq boys, 
: the relationship betweeq feem aqd fee purpose 
of the trip, which ls to eafe credit: for havina 
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Laura and the little ones, one of Arthur Rackhairii 
Illustrations to Goblin Market by Christina Rossetti , 
which has recently been reissued In paperback by 
Harrap (42pp. £2.95.0245542221). 

tical on a wide range of physical, emotional ami 
social developments. On one point both have 
been made out of date by the recent ruling on 
under-age contraception. 

Margaret Crush. What’s Inside? 63pp. 1984. 
Granada Dragon. £3.95.0 24611800 8. □ This 
large-format book, which takes a "close look at 
how things work" in big, colourful, cross-sec¬ 
tioned diagrams by Colin and Moira Maclean, 
examines in very simple terms the insides of an 
intriguing but somewhat arbitrary choice o( 
things and places one cannot normally take 
apart - an ants’ nest, a chocolate factory, a 
steam iron, a space shuttle. A book for child 
and adult to pore over together. (8-11) 

Piccolo Spotters. Birds. Wild Flowers. Air- 
craft. Trains. 48pp each. 1982, revised 1985. 
Piccolo Piper. £1.25 each. 0 330 286471 /28648 
X / 28649 8 / 28649 1. Light and slim, hand¬ 
somely produced, beautifully and accurately 
illustrated, these are excellent beginaen 
guides and record books, with introductions 
describing the basic practical stages in identify¬ 
ing what you see. Background information and 
glossary, with space to record each sighting, 
make the whole series both stimulating and 
fun. (Over 8) 


acted in an enterprising way. It is onlyvjt*®^ 
resorts to phrases like “the dark ra rt urB | -; 
manhood" (experienced by Michael when _• 
need for courage arises) that the tone on*; 
narrative becomes a bit overblown, i ; 
quantity, perhaps, is inseparable ijr, 
OTlaherty’s elemental way of looking 
things. The boys in this story, °f courf f’Jff'. 
Into a sticky situation - the point of supj. . 
ies, however, is not what , happens 
what happens: they deal In universal e“f c r 


A Laird’s daughter is transformed ,nl ° , 
fishwife’s child gets spirited Into tnejw 
world; these are not unusualoccunenP^. 
collections of Scottish legends and the ey®, • 

Thistle and Thyme: Tales front 
(208pp. Bodley Head..Paperback, HWU; 
30681 3) are no different in this resptf* v V 

they excel is in the manner of.fernr. • 

Tale and teltefc should be inseparab^e in , . 

realm and if fed first is.not to be ' bo0 j [ ;, 
look to the second. Sorche Nic Leodii &s PVJ* ' 
was first published in 1965 but she clwu - . j . 

. the stories were “all told to me long • 

have reconstructed them from a few n ■■ 

the echoes of their felling in my 
once fed somewhat wistful claim does v • 

-- contrived, The authenticity is jiqt 
the liberal use of Gaelic words in 
.Scots bairns might have as 
English ones with cailleach or Sidh) v ^ ‘ 

■ lot tp.thp author’s skflful.rtpressntsti^oW 

.: rhythms of speech. tali ■ 

• . • James 
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Circles of friendship 


Ruth B. Bottigheimer 


GABRIELE SEITZ 

Die Brilder Grimm: Leben, Werk, Zeit 
192pp. Munich: Winkler. 


With their freedom from constant moralizing, 
.Grimms’ Tales ( Kinder- und Hausmtlrcheri) 
added a new element to children's literature in 
Germany. The book’s success was even greater 
in England in Edgar Taylor’s translation with 
Cruikshank’s lively Illustrations (1823). But, 
gaining ground slowly, Grimms' Tales became 
one of Germany’s best-selling books after the 
Bible. 

The genesis and reception of the Tales 
(after the first edition principally Wilhelm’s pre¬ 
serve) forms the central chapter of Gabriele 
Seitz's biography. She provides an outline in¬ 
troduction to the comparison of various edi¬ 
tions, including the Oelenberg MS (1810), 
Volume One of the first edition (1812), and the 
final Large Edition (1857), which contain ver¬ 
sions of three of the best-known tales, “Rapun- 
zel", “Domrtischen’’ and “Der Wolf und die 
sieben jungen Geisslein”. Best of all, however, 
is her choice of illustrations. We can compare 
the jolliness of Cruikshank with Ludwig Emil 
Grimm's carefully crafted drawings, and can 
then examine how these differ from his pre¬ 
liminary studies. There is also plenty of evi¬ 
dence of how the tales were altered for dif¬ 
ferent reading publics. Though the text of 
“Stemthaler" dearly calls foT the little heroine 
to give away her last stitch of clothing, a 
Chinese edition retains a shift covering her 
modestly from neck to knees. With reference to 
the Grimms’ sources, Seitz retains the ninety- 
year-old orthodoxy that the informant 
known in the literature as “Old Marie" was a 
simple Hessian peasant, omitting mention of 
Heinz R&lleke’s persuasive argument that it is 
the well-educated Marie Hassenpflug who is 
intended by Wilhelm’s marginal attributions. 
For a book likely to reach a broad reading 
public, this missed opportunity for correcting 


the course of an old myth is regrettable. 

Readers of Grimms’ Tales in any language 
who want to make sense of them within their 
contemporary setting will be well served by this 
biography, for the Kinder- und Hausmdrchen 
were “in process” for Wilhelm Grimm’s entire 
adult life. Close scrutiny of the editorial 
changes leading up to the final versions - such 
as the introduction and then the erasing of a 
mob’s shrieking in “Marienkind" in the years 
before 1848 - often seem to indicate a close 
relationship to social and political develop¬ 
ments in the Germanies. 

Organized thematically rather than strictly 
chronologically, Die Brilder Grimm opens 
with a consideration of the relationship of the 
brothers to each other and to their siblings. 
Like all the chapters, it closes with lengthy 
excerpts from primary sources. “Wahlvei- 
wandtschaft*’ explores their relationship to a 
wider circle of friends -Savigny, Brentano and 
the Amims - which was also a family affair. Of 
Brentano’s sisters, Gunda married Savigny, 
Jacob and Wilhelm’s Marburg mentor, and 
Bettina married Amim. Only weeks before 
Wilhelm’s death in 1859, his eldest son Her¬ 
mann married Gisela, the Arnims* youngest 
child, thus completing a circle begun in 1812 
when Jacob and Wilhelm dedicated their 
volume of Kinder- und Hausm&rchen to “Frau 
Bettina von Amim". 

“Die leibliche Gestalt der Sprache" ex¬ 
amines the brothers’ oeuvre , the product of 
their (particularly Jacob’s) unremittingly dili¬ 
gent scholarly work. Greatest attention is paid 
to their dictionary, the Deutsches Wdrterbuch, 
a gigantic undertaking which was not com¬ 
pleted until a hundred years later. Wilhelm, 
always sickly and also more sociable, resear¬ 
ched and wrote less than Jacob, whose laconic 
statement, “Ich glaube wohl, dass ich einer der 
arbeitslustigsten Menschen bin” (I do believe 
that I am one of the least workshy of men), is 
amply demonstrated in the list of his publica¬ 
tions, as well as by Hermann Grimm’s report 
{hat he returned to his usual work habits im¬ 
mediately after Wilhelm’s burial. 


Boldness in performance 


Idris Parry 


R. E. RASPE 

The Adventures of Baron Munchausen 
Illustrated by Ronald Searle 
136pp. Harrap. £8.95.' 

0245542il6 


Two hundred years ago Rudolf Raspe wrote in 
England (and in English) the first version of 
Munchausen’s adventures: The book was pub¬ 
lished anonymously in Oxford early in 1786. 
Raspe, a German on the run from bis country 


—r-i •• niuii via iv mwmi mih y 

becausfe of a tendency to take valuables which 
didn’t belong to him, had a first-class brain. 


■ tv null) UMW m mat - 

Before coming to England he had been elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society (not of the Royal 


» 4 -suuw urine xvoyai society ^noi oi me xvuym hc, mere wcvw 

Academy, $s the compilers of this new edition. men’s works; One 1 padded-out version was 
of The Adventures of Baron Munchausen say), frankly called Gulliver Revived. This makes for 

As a Fellow, he gained a unique distinction: an uneven classic. To be told the sea is milk in 

others have been expelled from the Society; one place and wine in another is. poor stuff. 

Raspe i$ the only one to ftaye been struck off Give us the blatant insanity of-fee anecdote 
for defects of character,*. , abput the greyhound whose legs/prfc so worn 

He. wrote books on, mathematics, volcanic , downfettfepBaronhastou«?hhTia$a ferrier, 
geology, natural history,' pafetthg, chivalry; 1 or the episode where theBaroh’s horse ts cut In 
only Munchausen survives; proving-that the half by a falling portcullis and the Baron unwit- 


Seitz gives the political background to the 
brothers’ life and work. Their response to poli¬ 
tical events ranged from public forbearance 
and private impatience under Jerome's im¬ 
posed kingship in Kassel (1807-13) to Jacob's 
impetuous speech against the nobility at the 
1848 Frankfurt National Assembly. Wilhelm 
and Jacob were dismissed from their pasts at 
Gflttingen in 1837. and it was Bettina von A mini 
who acted on their behalf, interceding with her 
brother-in-law, Savigny, then minister at the 
Prussian court, to have the brothers taken on as 
professors in Berlin. This effort succeeded, as 
did her more diplomatically conducted negotia¬ 
tions to secure them the highest salaries 
possible. 

In the final section, “21eitgenossische Urtcile 
Uber Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm", a sense of 
the Grimms as individuals emerges. How 
proud they are of their Philistertum is noted by 
the Berlin salon habitud, Karl Vamhagen von 
Ense. We are given a picture of Jacob, wearing 
an old-fashioned tailcoat on his walks in the 
zoological gardens, his left hand placed for¬ 
mally behind him. Both brothers spoke with a 
heavy Hessian dialect, and Jacob was off- 
putting on formal social occasions. Loving to 
speak in metaphors, they used phrases like 
“Thought is the lightning; speech the 
thunder." 


For the general reader Die Brilder Grimm is 
an accessible volume, clearly written and richly 
and beautifully illustrated. Many of the paint¬ 
ings and drawings reproduced here will be seen 
by the general public for the first time this 
summer in an exhibition in Kassel. Seitz has 
mined the archives well, bringing Wilhelm's 
unexceptionable landscapes and Jacob’s 
accomplished juvenilia, ns well as Ludwig 
Emil’s natural eye and (rained hand to general 
attention. In the long train of Grimm bio¬ 
graphies Seitz has introduced calm sobriety 
where previously rhapsodic glorification has 
too often been the preferred style. This volume 
does not attempt to be definitive, but it sets a 
welcome direction, from which a balanced 
evaluation of the Brothers Grimm and their 
extraordinary accomplishments emerges. 


To commemorate the 200th anniversary of 
Jacob Grimm’s birth, Deutscher Taschenbuch 
Verlag have issued a collection of his writings 
and speeches entitled Seibstbiographie (240pp. 
3423 02139 X. DM9.8a'jedited by Ulrich Wyss 
and two volumes of Kinder-und HausmQrchen 
(712pp. 3423 0S949. DM20). Their paperback 
edition of the Grimms' Deutsches Wdrterbuch 
in thirty-three volumes will hc the subject of an 
article in the TLS special issue on reference 
books (April 26). 


Picture books to treasure 


The Pearl 

HELME HEINE 

This cautionary tale, in which 

Beaver learns the other side of 

supposed good fortune, is 

illuminated with wonderfully witty 

illustrations. 


A Weekend In the Country 

LEE LORENZ 1 

Junior Literary Guild Selection l TTqA 
Book-of-th&Month Club Selection j 


incredible success feat eluded his creator. 
Raspe is notable for the boldness of his hopes, 
Munchausen for the boldness of his perform¬ 
ance. No wonder this virile extrovert appeals 
to the collective unconscious as fee lie every¬ 
body wants to believe, taking his place some¬ 
where between the animal-headed gods of 
Egypt and the Daleks. Hie existence of ir¬ 
rational forms tells of a preferable world. • 

: Other authors have added to the Munch¬ 
ausen stories over the years, but none has 
equalled Raspe's inspired extravagance. His 
command of English is astonishing, if one 
beam in mind that hc Was nearly forty when he 
came to England. Boldness is in the language 
as well as in the events. Many of the later 
additions are a shade too intellectual and pol¬ 
ite, mere clever invention drawn from other 


A cool few days in the country with Moose seems like a 
great ides to Pig and Duck until they hear Moose's 
alarming descriptions of what might gojvrong on the 
journey. In the end; their air-conditioned flat in the city 
sounds much more appealing. 

‘This rollicking story haB plentyuf appeal for kids'. 
Booklist 


21st March £4.96 


Once Upon a Time , . 

There Lived a King . ; 

Three Eairytales by the BROTHERS GRIMM 


This beautidil gifttbook editioncontains three 
fairy tales - Iron Hans, Six Companions Find Their 
Fortune and The Blue Lamp Under the spell of L1LO 
FROMM's glowing illustrations, the stories are even 
more enchanting than ever. 

4 th April. £6.96 ■ 1 •••.' Dent 


PETER DICKINSON T MICHAEL ALLABY 


-j aUlYlYtO) puvuig 

world prefers M attractive lie to sober schol- 
arship: Rfespe is so good because he cap keep a 
straight fade while speaking df outrageously 
mprobable 1 events,' These absurdities-are, he 
flies'by his tone, (arid-dares you to thiiik 
olnerwise) r natdtal6ccutTences which forapme 
■reason haven’t been,noted before. When Muq- 
enausen ridesthroughthe air onadannon-ball, 


tingly rides away on the front half and later 
finds the back half in a ipeadow . “performing a 
$eries ; of thd most ingenious tricks and gaily, 
disporting Wniself with the other horses feat 
were grazing there". Perhaps Gogol drew 1n~ 
foirttion from feat, v ' ^ . .. • * 

Hub Veftlop is magnificently produced. It 1 
looks aiid feilslike a limited editi6n r and at an 


ABox 

of Nothing 

JUuatrat^.bylanNBWdiarii; 


2040 


■.-uacn noes mrougntae air on a can non-Dan, ■ : • 

witches totoother In mid-air and sd return* to example of the art of pdnfeig it n a tookJp Ixs 


An intriguing,exdting fantasy-' v 

i^u8tratfo^^ >; 

• , theGuardi^ ' ,?■ 

• Whitbread awards for children’s ■ 
f fiction. ; -/• . 


oi)R world & Future 

; •;.Illustrated by Roy. Berttley 

. Aii entertaining, positive look 
v at life 60 years hence, with 
light-hearted line drawings 
; ;i ' throughout. By the author of 
! ; 'theSurvival Handbook. . 
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• ;-1\. £8.96 Ages U+ I ^ ^ 
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D for discipline 


INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 


David Coward 


S&GOL&NELEMEN 

Les abtiddaires fran<;ais lllustrto du XIXe sifecle 
338pp. Paris: Promodis. 450fr. 

22903181357 


In France in 1850, over 40 per cent of the 
population of 35 million could neither read nor 
write. In progressive circles, reading had Long 
been seen as the key to culture acquisition. But 
what culture? While writing and arithmetic 
were associated in the public mind with practi¬ 
cal and commercial skills, reading was linked 
with a rather more specific religious and liter¬ 
ary culture: Robert Gildea has recently sug¬ 
gested that had there been no churches to go to 
and no contracts or Leases to.read, even fewer 
peasants would have.sent their children to 
school. The establishment held equally clear 
views. Many bourgeois believed that an edu¬ 
cated proletariat would upset the natural bal- 
- ance between rulers and ruled, capital and 
labour. The Church dung to its high moral 
mission and snw primary education as a form of 
religious instruction: in some areas, children 
continued to learn their letters from the Latin 
catechism. The Guizot Law of 1833 ordered 
each commune to set up its own elementary 





1 1 
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school, but provision remained inadequate 
until Ferry's reforms of the 1880s. In the 
circumstances. It is hardly surprising that pri¬ 
vate enterprise stepped in to meet - and foster 
-‘a need. 

. It is impossible to estimate exactly how many 
reading primers were published, how many 
. copies were printed; or indeed to say for. cer- 
. tin at whom they were directed. Sdgolbtie Le 
Men bases this splendidly illustrated but daun- 
Hngly detailed study largely upon the collec- 
tlon of 700 titles held by the Bibliothfeque 
Rationale. She isolates seven major^types - by 
size, number, and quality df illustrations, 
amoufit of text and so forth - which range from 
the chapbook with woodcuts to the elegant 
volumes which were close to the keepsakes and 


toy-books of Victorian England. Many were 
issued by speculative publishers, some by 
pedagogues pushing new theories (like the 
Tolosa method which used moveable cut-outs) 
but most were anonymous and imitative. The 
teaching of reading emerges as largely a pre- 
school, domestic activity and almost invariably 
a maternal function - though we do meet little 
Charles who learns his evening lesson 
quickly in order to spare poor papa who 
has been in the office all day earning pennies. 

Both the illustrations and the text of these 
alphabet books reinforced social stereotyping 
of this sort and paraded establishment values. 
They feature comic coons and sanitized work¬ 
men. Traditional semi-rural crafts win hands 
down over the urban and the industrial. Catho¬ 
lic primers say A for Angel. “Useful” manuals 
give A for Agriculture, the first of the arts. 
“Instructive" bestiary alphabets have A for 
Ane, for the donkey is man’s servant. The 
alphabetical order, the tabular layout and the 
graded exercises were so many subliminal in¬ 
structions in discipline and obedience which 
underwrote the principles of a hierarchical 
society. There were inducements for industry- 
a cake or a big red apple — and a bonnet d'dne 
for the lazy. Little girls got the most bonbons, 
for they worked harder than little boys-except 
for little ticks like Charles who did what he was 
told. NRUghty Jacques, who never learnt his 
letters, ended up as a chimney-sweep. 

The principle that illustrations were a learn¬ 
ing reinforcement was almost axiomatic: pic¬ 
tures introduced an element of play and also 
provided useful object lessons. But a few 
voices objected that children would simply 
look at the pictures. Some queried the tyranny 
of the arbitrary alphabet and others raised 
phonetic questions. If in England The Anti- 
Spelling Book (1833) argued that cat should be 
learned os kuh-a-tuH and not see-ay-tee, so the 
French Church taught be-re-a-se, bras as 
against the academic bi-erre-a-esse of the new 
training colleges. But pictures - illustrative, 
decorative, integrated, free-standing, anthro¬ 
pomorphic-won. the day until thc.l880s, when 
xngaruz&fmomentary ? 'iScfiooTT Inffoducfcd' 
severer methods. The pictures were accom¬ 
panied by verses, tales, useful definitions (“le 
lion: le roi de la jungle") and jolly jingles: 
"Conduite coupable coftte cher; conduite chrrt- 
tienne charme chacun". (None of the examples 
quoted here is quite so unfortunate to modem 
ears as the contemporary American onomato¬ 
poeia "Noddy Noodle.'Nips-his Neighbour's 
Nougats”), • '. * ■ 

Mme Le Men is to be congratulated on this 
handsome piece of scholarship which, if rather 
too structuralist in tendency for the average 
coffee-table, is stocked with fascinating social 
and linguistic insights. A hundred years on, 
these primer's continue to function as learning 
aids for anyone with a sense of the past. We are 
invited to ponder the etymology of “zany” and 
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Both illustrations are from the book reviewed here. 


we are enabled to detect general shifts in atti¬ 
tudes: thus the view of credit around 1850 is 
startlingly revealed by the fact that Usurier was 
replaced by Usine as the illustration of U. And 
if the world of the abdetdaire is stylized and 
moralizing, a tendentious adult’s-eye view im¬ 
posed upon the young, we are reminded that 
some children fought back. Picture books had 
a lasting and quite special influence on writers 
like Rimbaud and artists such as Magritte 
whose "Ceci n’est pas une pipe” is, among 
other things, a comment on the whole enter¬ 
prise. Readers of this dense but rewarding 
study will have no need to be reminded that 
"He who to his books is inclined / Will soon a 
golden treasure find." 


Patently 

preppy 

Celina Fox 


TRACEY CAMPBELL PEARSON 
Dollhouse People 
74pp. Viking/Kestrel. £4.95. . 
0 670 43433 7 


REFT '7 7 ; 7 - 

'•■•'7 . MalcQlttiftose 7 

- 1 j A dramatic, exdtlrig twvelty a newauthor which tellsithe story of, ■; 7 
; sbdfrjpjm strident flellwho suddenly finds hels able to'^evenU:, 

■ ■ — boftyrx} they hkppcn, * * ! . £5,?5 (h/b) 1*3.95 (p/b) . C 

■ : Aft ASOIJTARYBLUE '.7'. 

' ‘ 'i ' cyMpto. 

■ „/ *. ~ Aproftwtallym<Mngnorel^ .. 7 

7-* BfiV ^ teenager’sgrowlogmrenessofthenamieof 

• v *• relationships among families and frfcmfc, by the . 

: author of N^bery Medal winner "Dict/sSong 1 ’. \\ 
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Adamson, Jean and Gareth, Topsy and Tim 
Uouks 352 


Avery, Gillian. The Warden's Niece. TheEleufow 
War 349 ^ 


Boon, Emlllc. Belinda's Balloon. 351 - 
Campbell Pearson, Tracey, Dollhouse People J5f 


Carle, Eric. The Very Busy Spider. The Mixed-Up 
Chameleon 351 


• Dolls have always reflected the society to 
which they belong and the family in Dollhouse 
People is no exception. It is the product of 
preppy America. The dolls’ names - Charles 
and Sarah Littlefield, their children Elizabeth, 
Jonathan and Lucy, Grandmother and Grand¬ 
father Littlefield, Mr Buff and Bumklns, the 
dog and cat-are pure WASP. Their clapboard 
doll’s house with a porch could be found in any 
of those New England townships which have 
been carefully preserved from urban decay. 

_ : Reinforcing this cosy traditionalism, the 
-book aims to guide a child through a fairly 
ambitious needlework programme in order to 
. create his or her own tiny family, Advice is 
given on collecting materials and supplies, 
basic stitches and pattern-making. There are 
also several "Helpful Hints”, not least that of 
7. patience:. ‘‘Take each project one step at a 
, time; Don’t try to make an entire family in one 

.: /.«.• ‘7-'■ 

7 ; It iR.'undCmbfedly fiddly work for shiajl fin-. 
, 7gers andtbe ln8tructi o ns arq broken up with 
7 'jolly line drawings', , presumably In an effort to 
’jnakethe whole enterprise loojciikjp more fun 
(dangerously sp ik.oiie.ijistance, where a child 
» depicted poiuing'h p.0t glue;pyer.atiotijer). 
/?hdtQgrapHlc^c, tableauxshow^the perfect 


Castle, Caroline. The Hare and the Tortoise. 
Cooper, Susan. The Dark is Rising sequence 348 

Craig, Helen. The KniglU, ihe Princess and ihe 
Dragon. 350 

De Paola, Tomie. Mary Had a Little Lamb 351 
Dickinson, Mike. The Rambling Rat 350 
Dickinson, Peter. A Box of Nothing 347 
Dillon, EUfs, and others. The Lucky Bag 353 

Fanner, Penelope. The Summer Birds, Charlotte 
Sometimes. Ycnr King 348 

Garfield, Leon. The Wedding Ghost 350 
Cowans, Elizabeth. The Strnvaigers 347 
Graham, Bob. Libby, Oscar and Me 351 
Gretz, Susanna. It’s Your Turn, Roger! 350 
Howe, James. The Day the Teacher Went 
Bananas 350 

Igucbl, Bunsha. Amboand the Little Elephant Jfl 
Ireson, Barbara. In a Class of Their Own 353 
Le Men, Segoline. Les abdeddaires Crangais Qhmrit 
deXIXe sidcle 356 

Leeson, Robert. Reading and Righting 346 
Longbody. Pepper and Jam 350 
Llltiil, Max. The Fairytale as Art Form and Portnl 
ofMan 345 

Namachl, Saburo. King Gorilla and his Cannon M 
Mayne,WUlJHm. Drift 347 
Morlmoto, Junko. The White Crane 352 
O’Flaherty, Llara. All Things Come of Age aodlb 
TestofCourage 354 

Ormerod, Jan. Sleeping. Rending, ftad’sBsck. 
Messy Baby 351 

Pacholek, Erall. Here Comes the Bride 352 . 
Paton Walsh, Jill. Goldcngrove. Unicaving 349 
Pomerantz, Charlotte. All Asleep. One Duck, 
Another Duck 351 . 

Rasp*, R, E. The Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen 355 

Rosen, Winifred. Threo Romances 353 
Soltz, Gabriele. Die Brtldcr Grimm: Leben, Wert 
Zeit 355 

Southall, Ivan. A City out of Sight 347 : 
Thwalte, Ann. Pennies for the Dog 353 • .7 
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A conference on the marketing 
books, organized by the Children’s Boos 
cle and titled “Alice Doesn’t Live Here/J 
More", was hold on February 20. Tfl® . 
topic for discussion was tye-threat to cniij^ 
books posed by television, video ana^compj 
games. Martyn Goff of the Natimwl 
League spoke about the needforoow ■ 
schools and the role of teachers in 
reading habits. John Ward and 
of Aspect Advertising claimed that 
to the problem, might lie in 
marketing and advertising, parjicuisf J7^J| 
sion, advertising. Joy Whitby, 3 : 
Yorkshire Television’s The Book ToW^ 
cribed the posribilifiM. for 
action between televlrion and cHIW^ 
Anne, Thomas, an,advisor a 
talked, about the, role of pjchjre . . 
development of Uteracy ^d .^h , 
gave an bptimistic -view 
inherent In the current state, pfcW^r 
lU'shing, Margaret Jleek e*P 
ih wjuch books satisfy ‘‘a.Wf 
. find out what it is like to W.numap ^ 17 ^ 
sed reading schemes; and the^ne^-^ 

1 __ 1 . Winka. in.OrflWjW 


Letters_ 

Subsidizing Literature 


I I V'-f* <■!•■( |.| 11 i i t *. 1. ,. 


Sir, - “Literature is a proud and lonely 
business", writes Nicholas Shrimpton (March 
15) at ihe end of his emotional appeal for the 
closing of the Arts Council’s Literature De¬ 
partment. But is not music proud? Does not 
the painter feel lonely? And why should drama 
be excommunicated from this proud and lonely 
business? 

About literature itself Mr Shrimpton has a 
dream. State subvention is to be replaced by 
"the capable hands of the book market", he 
writes, and "of course, the examination sylla¬ 
bus". In what sentimental Utopia is this to 
happen? Any publisher or bookseller will tell 
Mr Shrimpton. when he wakes up, that the 
book market is not capable of supporting those 
works that take time to accumulate a serious 
readership. Nor is it the proper function of 
contemporary literature to be entered at birth 
in the obstacle race of academic examinations. 
The simple reason why literature needs state 
subsidy is that it cannot attract much business 
sponsorship, as the Arts Council is presently 
advocating,' because it is not one of the per¬ 
forming arts. 

lagree with Mr Shrimpton that writers and 
artists should be independent. But their inde¬ 
pendence lies in not allowing their talents to be 
bought, rather than mysteriously surviving 
t without money. Most of those writers who 
have worked on advisory panels or bursary 
committees, or who have campaigned for a 
decent literature policy in line with the Arts 
Council charter, are not seeking particular 
financial rewards for themselves, but spending 
money-earning time to pursue what is an 
extremely unpopular argument with the Arts 
. Council management. For these endeavours, 
- writers as various and individualistic as Paul 
. Bailey, Beryl Bainbricjge, William Golding, 
. Ted Hughes, Rosamond Lehmann, V. S. 

Pritchett, Fay Weldon and Angus Wilson have 
: been dismissed by Sir Willialn Rees-Mogg as 
t post-Fabian, genteel collectivists - because 
.. they collectively signed letters to the pressl 

Sir William' Rees-Mdgg has stated that he 
sees the Arts Counoii as an intermediary body 
between the government and the arts cpmmun- 
. ity. But he has failed to persuade the govern- 
>• ment to grant the money that he himself says 
'- the arts require; and he has lost the confidence 
*: °f almost the entire arts community of the 
r. “untry. In the circumstances 150 one-could 
|i Marne him if he decided to resign. But if he 
j: does so, I hope that Mr Shrimpton, whose 
fj- ar guments lead naturally to the end of state 
n subsidy for all the arts, will not be looking to 
j,-; Me his place. 

f. MICHAEL HOLROYD. 

Si S3 Si park’s Road, London W10. 


Sir, ~The Arts Council grant to Thames Poetry 
: fl lso (I refor to Michadl Holroyd’s "The State 
, • versus Literature”, March 8 ) has been with- 
' drawn. The grant was necessary, the print run 
; wing settled af a realistic 500 copies, Had the 
• postbag brought 6 ne subscriber for every ten 
■ "P^I'OOntributors, things would have been 
, different;: - • 7. .7 
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substantial lriteduqtlon. " 


Yet the magazine printed work by a wide 
selection of poets, the three most recent issues 
and the one currently in production carrying 
new poems by Dannie Abse, Alan Brownjohn, 
Donald Davie, D. J. Enright, Gavin Ewart. 
Roy Fuller, Christopher Fry, Peter Porter, 
Peter Reading and around twenty other poets 
less well known or being published for the first 
time. The “garden" can do without these - 
one’s grief is tempered by the ridiculousness of 
the spectacle. 


A. A. CLEARY. 

Thames Poetry, 160 High Road, Wealdstone. Har¬ 
row, Middlesex. 


Sir, - Nicholas Shrimpton points out that to 
subsidize opera is to subsidize the reasonably 
well-off intelligentsia, at the expense of the 
poorer classes. 

Napoleon spotted this too. In his day the 
device was to keep ticket prices high, but to 
issue large numbers of free tickets to favoured 
customers. In a letter to his Minister for the 
Arts, Napoleon writes indignantly: “I send you 
herewith a note of the paying tickets and the 
free tickets issued at the Opera last month. It’s 
a scandal!" 

Napoleon's remedy was to bring down prices 
and to suppress all free tickets, but this does 
not seem to have worked, for soon he was 
writing again: "If this sort of thing does not 
stop. I’ll put in a proper soldier who will make 
those people do as they are told . . , .'* 

There is no record of an actual military in¬ 
tervention of this kind, which is a pity. 

ANDREW GILCHRIST. x 
Arthur’s Crag, Hazelbank, by Lanark. 


HARVEY R.COLE. 

9 Clifton Road, Winchester. 


Poetry Reviewing 


on those two poets? 

A novelist may produce a book a year; a poet 
may take several years, if his standards arc 
exacting, to bring a collection to fruition. He 
needs, then, not praise, but a recognition that 
his work exists. The grudging reaction of some 
journalists and literary figures to the Prime 
Minister’s remarkable appointment of Ted 
Hughes to Ihe Laureateship is another exam¬ 
ple of our apathetic, and pathetic, attitude to 
poetry. But perhaps we should expect the Arts 
Council to subsidize the Press to stive poetrv its 
due? 


D. M. THOMAS. 

10 Greyfriars Avenue, Hereford. 

We regret that the TLS's review of Secret Des¬ 
tinations has been delayed; it will appear 
shortly. 


'Dictionary of Old 
English' 


Sir, - Nicholas Shrimpton’s case (March 15) 
that it is the poor who subsidize the arts for the 
rich falls apart because of his obvious ignor¬ 
ance of the tax system. 

Even before this month’s Budget, it was 
simply untrue that unskilled workers paid 
"more than 40 per cent in tax and National 
Insurance on incomes a third of the national 
average”. 

One third of the national average is £3,100, 
and a married man paid no income tax on that 
income, only 9 per cent National Insurance j 
now to be reduced to.7 per cent. 

Conversely, to be liable to payout more than 
40 per cent required a taxable income of over 
£30,000, and thus an even larger amount if 
allowances for such items as mortgage interest, 
life -assurance premiums and alimony could be 
claimed. 


Sir, - Robert Hewison (Behind the lines, 
March 1) does not mention in his account of the 
Toronto Dictionary of Old English project that 
the computer-rendable corpus on which the 
dictionary will be based is already freely avail¬ 
able for scholarly purposes. As agents for the 
project, in the last three yenrs we have distri¬ 
buted copies of the entire corpus on mugnetic 
tape to researchers in Finland, Japan, Italy, 
Germany and the United States, but have been 
singularly unsuccessful in persuading British 
scholars to find applications for this unparal¬ 
leled collection, so generously and altruistic¬ 
ally made available to them by its originators. 
Whether through ignorance or apathy, local 
scholars seem to be unaware of the potential 
uses of this priceless resource, except as a 
means of producing cheap camera-ready copy 
of obscure texts. In the circumstances, it will be 
hardly surprising if Canadian research comes 
to dominate the field of Old English schol¬ 
arship; indeed, given the coincidental setting 
bp of the new OED research centre at Water¬ 
loo, the future of computer-aided lexicology 
has a decidedly Canadian ring to It. 

LOU BURNARD. 

Oxford University Computing Service. 33 Banbury 
Road, Oxford. ■ . ' 


'La Demidre Lettre' 
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Sir, - Not all of the ills besetting the arts In 
Britain can be blamed on the Government and 
the Arts Council. An enduring but little- 
noticed shame is the negligible amount of re¬ 
view coverage given by newspapers and jour¬ 
nals to poetry in this country. Novelists of how¬ 
ever modest >'reputation can be fairly sore of 
having/their books reviewed copiously as soon 
as they are published; poets of high reputation 
may in contrast have to'woit fof months, or for 
ever,; . _ 7 1 ' 

A particularly flagrant example of this dis¬ 
parity of attention is ; the refunding silence 
which’ has greeted Charles' Causleps latest 
collection, Secret ■ Destinations (Macmillan, 
September 1984). Causley is by general agree- 
ment one of ourforemdst living poets; since his 
work is both subtle and read! ly accessible to the 
common reader, he was justly regarded, ns a 
candidate fof .the Laureateship. One'would 
have,expected his first collection since his;' 
hlghly praified Collected Poems (1975) to be ', 
instantly reviewed by major newspapers and 
journals, Including your own (which, of course; 1 
first printed shine of the poems In Secret Des *.; 
tinaiions). Instead, there was so little media... 
attention tliat -I dbubt if many Ipvera of his 
poetry know that a hew collection exists. l anji . 
ata Idw'io understand why, pspecia||y as Secret 
Destinations reveals a pqet poicbntent td sit 
babk'on his laurels, but still changing,, iiill re- 
hewing hil art, Cah \t be thathispublishers^icf,, 
hotprehe^atb tljefr^abllcity dantpajgn' ts 
cesSfoliy: ttsvFdWr did.ftir{ tfcfrfltcttods .:bjr-;; 


Sir, -1 have not yet seen OfivJer Blanc’s La 
Demiire Lettre: Prisons el condantnis de la 
Revolution J793-1794, reviewed" by Eugcn 
Weber in the TLS of March 1. But surely both 
author and reviewer are incorrect in asserting 
that most of the last letters written by victims pf 
the Terrior f'appear for the first time". 

In an interesting arid^vaiuable book of 190.2 
by John G; Alger, entitled Paris in 1789-44: 
Faretyell letters of victims of . the guillotine. 
(London, George Allen), some sixty-pdd of 
these letters were printed, in English, in whole 
or in part, with informative and often moving 
comments by the editor. 

THOMAS W. PERRY. . . 

Department of History, Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill, Massachusetts 02167. - • 


'Sans Famine' 


Sir, - May I comment on the letter from;Ruth 
M. Maqlnemey (March l)? i am mightily Ini- 
. pressed by ■ h$r foat jit reading- two .closely, 
packed volumes , in one afternoon - it must 
have been a very, very long afternoon. 

I think that Anne Duchfine’s review ofjmy 
abridged translation of this prolix boqk was 
6 minpntly fair. ;i dp next'consider that jiny in-, 
terasting bits were deleted.Ttiie fact remains; 
that (he pnssqge relating .to Remi’s (no peute’ 
accent please) experience with thp wretched 
Garofoil was shortened for; tht. very godd 
.reason (hat (he scene, In rriy opipion. was ap 
ugly one and disturbed the ovetaU placidity of 
the book, Which was intended for less sophisri-. 
cated young readers thmi Mtss MacIneniey. : 
.7The question as to whether Saris Fahtille ts 
top long for present-day ’Vffi/n^e" does ndt 
■ 'arise. The pPonbmicSoftqday^ i^ia rket^plActo.-' 
simply would hot permit the publishing of a full 1 
Uansl^tionj.the Abridging ts. pufely a rii^(ter; 
betweeh thp transl ator and the publisher; the 


Hart Crane 


Sir, - My review of Hart Crane was hardly as 
dismissive as your correspondent Maurice 
Riordau suggests (Letters, March 15). Nor arc 
rhapsody and incantation qua lilies in poetry 
which I despise. Where I differ from Riordan is 
in my opinion that there are poems and pas¬ 
sages in Hart Crane’s work which do not-yield 
any meaning at all to a conscientious and well- 
disposed reader, let alone yield that meaning 
‘‘readily 

Does "the necessary/cloudy clinch / Of ban¬ 
dy eyes’’ suggest a sophisticated mind? I think 
not: and if I am perverse or obtuse, then so be 
it. Nor does it convey effectively the point 
which Riordan says it makes. Whatever the 
critical and aspirational acumen displayed in 
Crane's letters and occasional prose, the best 
of his poetry attests to a remarkable poetic 
mind, and it could be argued that the ambitious 
sophistication which Riordan indicates was its 
undoing. 

DOUGLAS DUNN. 

Braeknowe, Grey Si reel, Taypo/I, FJfc. 


'The Tragedy of Political 
Science' 


Sir, - Isn’t Maurice Cranston, in his review of 
77ie Tragedy of Political Science by David M. 
Ricci (March 8 ), being a bit smug when he says 
the story of American political science is not a 
tragedy? While the tale might not possess 
Shakespearian proportions it does smack of 
the tra/tison de clercs. 

The corruption of political science in the 
United States has been well illustrated by 
writers such as Christian Bay who long ago 
observed that “in America political science has 
become a political problem". Noam Chomsky 
and Robert Scheer linked the discipline to the 
ddb&cle in Vietnam: Sheldon Wolin deplored 
the acquiescence of the UC Berkeley adminis¬ 
tration in following the thinking of the systems 
analyst Charles Hitch, when they'ordered the 
police against the students at Berkeley’s Peo¬ 
ple's Park; John Schaar exposed the rela¬ 
tionship of the language of strategic game 
theory to the. amorality of the Watergate- 
presidency; and who can ignore the errors in 
foreign policy currently committed b/.the use 
of Jeane Kirkpatrick's sophistical distinction 
between "authoritarian" and "totalitarian” 
-nations? South' Africa and Central America 
have had to pay a heavy price forthat bad bitof 
social science. 

■ In the Republic and Corgi as Plato warned 
about the destruction to ihc polis if ever 
sophistry replaced the practice, of true inquiry 
by the ruling class. If it were only the Uni(ed 
Slates that was affected by the captiousness of 
American political science perhaps the history 
of its degeneration could correctly be called a 
melodrama. But as it is much o£the world that 
suffprs as a result who can deny the presence of 
a true tragedy? 


PHILIP ORANT. 

Department of Political Studies and Public Adminis¬ 
tration. American University of Beirut, Beirut, 
Lebanon,-... ... .. . 


The Latin Hexameter 

Sir, Of course I did hot mean that Virgil and 
■Horacehever'let stress and quantity coincide, in 
any syllable, but never throughout any line, or 
throughout any stanza in lyric poems. Nor is 
' there any rule to which an exception wil l not be 
found. 


' PETER LEVI. - 

; * Ausdjns Farm, Stones field, Oxfordshire. 


In Disagreement 


'Sir,7Hbgb Brogan (Letters, .March I5).ls con¬ 
fusing iise and melt lion; although perhaps 
;SitndniH 0 iTiblp , wer 5 hou|dhavq written u, Spe- 
cialistsVls, after.all, something which Heroda- 
;tus arid Thucydides were definitely not". Horn- 
: blower is more to be Criticized for ,writing a 
sentence which. UoweVer 'effective when . 
spoken, is bourid to trip a reader up. 

rb. c bAMANT* 7 : . 

\ l6Qrehaird Street. Cambridge. * . 
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wbhitf Htigh Brogan have us write?. 
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Diversionary devices 



Peter Kemp 


AGATHA CHRISTIE 
Miss Marple 
BBCL 
P. D. JAMES 
Cover Her Face 
Anglia ITV 


Two images of role-reversal front a mid-nineteenth century lithograph printed in Nitrnburg. From the exhibition 
catalogue to The Topsy-Turvy World. 


The unnatural order 


John L. Flood 


The Topsy-Turvy World 
Goethe Institute 


There is considerable pleasure to be had from 
this small exhibition of flysheets, broadsheets 
and other manifestations pf the popular prin¬ 
ter’s art. The exhibition* already seen in Am¬ 
sterdam and Paris and to be shown at the 
Goethe House, New York later in the year, 
features nearly ninety original prints dating 
; from the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries 
selected from the magnificent private collec- 
I tion of GOuter Bdhmer. 

1 • The works have been chosen to illustrate, 

I . rather loosely in some cases .the general theme 
| of the topsy-turvy world, a world in which, as in 
I the adydata of antiquity, thinsg considered Itn- 
r^ffo&lble' taAwe ttdfifc tsVtiim m 

with humorous effect, for moral or satirical 
purposes. When the wolf runs away from the 
sheep, when oaks bear golden apples, then 
times' must surely be out of joint. A seven¬ 
teenth-century Spanish print, judiciously 
placed at the entrance to the exhibition*neatly 
brings together many of the recurrent images 
of the world turned upside down: the ox 
slaughters the bxitcher, the sheep .grills .the 
• cook on a'spit, .horses ride on men, a fish 
■' catches the angler, arid—with a more contem- 
•• ’ potary resonance - children educate their par- 
- ents, and men and women exchange roles. 

;The exhibits represent a rich variety, in 
provenance, age, technique , style and invert- 


bula, Hartmann Schedel's Weltchronik (1493). 
The techniques represented include woodcut, 
engraving, etching and lithography; many of 
the prints are coloured, some with great skill, 
others crudely by stencil, as in the examples of 
the renowned series of mass-produced picture 
sheets published in Neu-Ruppin and Munich in 
the nineteenth century. 

There is plenty of good draughtsmanship on 
display here, but no great art; at best there are 
reflections of it. There are copies of Brueghel’s 
peasants^ Augsburg imitations of Callot’s gob- 
bi (surely the ancestors of the plastic gnomes 
that populate German suburban gardens to¬ 
day), and Leipzig reproductions of animal¬ 
headed men from Grandville’s Seines de la vie 
privie etpublique ties animaux. The most strik¬ 
ing pieces, perhaps, are those in the style of 
Giuseppe Arciiriboldo, foreshadowing surreal- 


housewives and servants, and of garden fruits 
representing the visages of the seasons. Most 
intriguing of all, however, is the remarkable 
selection of trick pictures: the man’s head 
which! when.inverted, turns into a skull; the 
ifronstfOus men's heads fused together which, 
when viewed from different angles are seen to 
represent the five sensesj A'* splendid tnld- 
nineteerith century Viennese lithograph shows 
a natural landscape; with a huge rock towering 
Oyer the tops of the trees. When the sheet is 
turned, 1 the rock takes'.on the appearance of a 
fierce human fade - but there is more to it: the 
forehead and the nose tifrn out to be the backs 
of two men who are bvisily. trying to destroy a 
tion. The majority are Gerfpan but there is a- fox's 1 earth - While Reynard slips eway un- 
Uberal sprinkling, of examples from France, .noticed at the bottom 1 of the picture. ■ 

Spain, England, the Low Countries.and else- ; .: The excellent catalogue includes an essay by 
where. Most date from the nineteenth century/ .. W... A.- Cpupe on u The topsy-turvy world” 
but prints of the eighteenth and seventeenth - (printed in French dnd Gentian as well .as the 
centuries and earlier are included, the earliest original,English), full descriptions.of all the 

being pictures of misshapen.hufnan figures', 'exhibits, with photographic reproductions of 
1. from the most lavishly illustrated of all incuna-: most of them, Including several inlull colour. 


What’s been easiest to detect in recent 
serializations of crime novels by Agatha 
Christie and P. D. James is the way the two 
authors conform to the same conventions. 
Though, on the page, P. D. James offers far 
more finesse arid depth, on television, the gap 
narrows. Substantial performances fill out 
Agatha Christie’s flat characterization. With¬ 
out the author’s styles, underlying affinities of 
structure become more starkly apparent. 

After dramatizing one Miss Marple novel - 
The Body in the Library-at Christmas, BBC 1 
has offered in quick succession The Moving 
Finger , A Murder is Announced and A Pocket¬ 
ful of Rye. Anglia, following the success.of its 
earlier Adam Dalgleish serials, has transmitted 
a third: an adaptation of P. D. James’s first 
novel, Cover Her Face. As regards their detec¬ 
tives, the works look very' different - but still 
suggest similarities between the authors. Dal¬ 
gleish, with his insistence on meticulous preci¬ 
sion, deduction and psychology, calls to mind 
Christie's Hercule Poirot; Miss Marple, the 
fluffy spinster in whom steely powers of 
penetration lurk like knitting needles in a ball 
of wool/operates in an instinctive, associative 
way like P. D. James’s impetuous investi¬ 
gator Cordelia Gray. 

'Settings display direct resemblances. The 
Miss Marple stories train attention on closed 
communities - large houses, a hotel, villages 
seething with proximity. So does Cover Her 
Face, where death strikes in an Elizabethan 
. .manor hpuse. Unfortunately, to this tradition¬ 
al framework Robin" Chapman’s dramatiza¬ 
tion of Cover Her Face adds ersatz chunks of 
extraneous incredibilities - absurdly opening 
the plot out into London scenes involving 
cocaine-peddling and International terrorism. 
As out of keeping as some brutalist annexe 
clamped on to the side of a period property, 
. this converts James’s elegantly constructed 
work into a lop-sided mix of styles. It also 
dissipates that claustrophobic atmosphere - 
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ROYAL COURT THEATRE 


DIRECT FROM NEW YORK! 
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SPLENDID’ WSUPERE 

N:New:YorkPasl.,.■;V;' SundayIJnres.N- v/M. Ax’ 

“Extremely impressive.. .superbly acted - 

• k ■ New York Times . ■ . i *-. J •. ’ »• • 

“MARVELLOUS...A tender, probing, quietly 
,, moving study of a haunted marriage’iL,^ 


suspects smouldering with murderous mothfR 
and murky pnsts, all penned together - tbi 
gives English crime fiction its distinctive sir, 
This leaking-away of intensity is particularly 
regrettable in the case of P. D. James, whost 
work draws its characteristic quality froms^ 
plying not merely puzzles but also pain. 1ft 
appropriate that the title.of her first boot 
should be a quotation from Webster. For 
there’s always a Jacobean engrossment with 
suffering and the macabre in her fiction 
Where some detective writers settle for de- 
ploying enigmatic dummies, she conveys- 
through her plots and their repercussions-a 
real, raw sense of lacerated lives. Intellectual¬ 
ly, things are tidied up at the end of her book 
emotionally, they stay unresolved. In AngUa’i 
serial, this troubled and troubling aspect hu 
convincing justice done to it by fine, forkm 
performances from Phyllis Calvert and Md 
Martin. But - stretched out to a far greater 
length than it can stand - the story collapse 
into lifeless sprawling. Really taking yon bj 
surprise, the major victim in this adaptatioe 
turns out to be the plot. 

While ITV added (even throwing in a coopt 
more deaths), BBC 1 discreetly pruned: and 
their dramatizations - two or three-part affain. 

- are far more effective. Faithful to the period 
feel of the books, they invest lavishly in gented 
settings. Thatched cottages, dainty tea-rooms, j: 
beamed interiors and trim gardens tended by • 
gentlefolk provide a nice backdrop to nasty & 
happenings. In a world of staldnen and [ 
slaughter - caught most perfectly in Alan Pla¬ 
ter’s version of A Murder is Announced -well- 
chosen casts of suspects give performances d 
impeccable dubiousness. 

What also comes to light in the BBC drama- 
tizatlons is the accuracy of P. D. James's cate- ; 
gorization of Agatha Christie as "a lltemy •: 
conjurer”. Distraction of the observer's attefr j 
tion is paramount-not just with the author hi 
with her murderers,'Too. Like her, they *pM ■ 
cializein diversionary devices: the body in Sr { 
library isn’t the one it's assumed to be; poiK* [ 
pen letters deflect suspicion from a poisoner,! j 
murder is loudly announced so that a WHiq . 
can be quietly palmed off on people; ik. f 
nursery-rhyme rigmarole of A Pocketful of Rf | 
camouflages 9 vital murder amofig a sequent*, j; 
of irrelevant ones. Responding spiritedly» £ 
such - and other - sleights of hand, the BBC j 
serializations prove diverting in every, sen*; 


Alastair Goolden 


SHAKESPEARE 

The Taming of (be Shrew 

Theatre Royal, Stratford East 


01-7301745 
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ropes and bearing scripts as if assembling to. 
preliminary rehearsal. 1 : • 

After a short Induction and a hurried ^ 
plication of powder and pencil to the chilli^® 
performer parades around with a P' aca yjY 
Claiming her appointed role, striding aridfwjr 
gering in a parody of masculinity. And paw 
proves to be the key to the evening, as*y?*jjj 
tlcally the elements of the play are haul 
and debunked: the wooing ofBlancahav^ 
romance of a cattle, auction, and any j** 
artifice to be found inPetruchio’s subdual 
Kate is displaced by a braggart's unie ^T^ 
cruelty.;Kate herself Is quickly redu^- 
kneeling suppliant weeping tear* 
tion, in a clear symbol of prematurccapn®r 
tion. In Susan Cost’s restrained 


Of all Shakespeare’s plays The Tam/tlg of the 
Shrew is perhaps the. most unpalatable to a 
modern audience. The windows it provides On 
the conventions of its time reveal attitudes to 
• women, marriage, servitude and deception 
which combine to form a bleak landscape 
whose craggy inhumanity is sparsely, littered 
. with occasional clumps of .rootless camarhd- 
■ erie. Buijs the treatment of these subjects at 

Shakespeare’s haqds a confirmation 6r a satir- _ T .__ . 

.*'icalrejectibnofsUchvalues?A ; t Stratford East, ' thie misery and.frorroraf Kate’s P re ^f^ 
: iri what is bilied^as “the women’s version’’ of . demand sympathy from the 'outset*. | 
. the play, the directOrand designer, pitz;has delivery of; the play’s closing • 

assembled'a grpup of twelve actressM and two spirited. As she defiantly. pfoclalmsj^ 

painters and placedthemdhastage ofadinir- dqjthmpnly taken as'the Tudi^l ,nlcss ^ ^ 
abfy undecoriitiv'e. djjfcoti " play, tbb natural submission of wife 1 ® ^ 

, i : ideal environ mtmt in tyhijM band. her colleagues oh stage ren -*? l ^ a «ed 

; a new light and confront ihe majpr issoes ih it •• 1 rates and ehd the play- With 
: that ijfe ofteq. ^fowed ■[:<’ coughs and shuffling, wrapping hef w 

: . -As a preludd to th'e actidn, a nondescript 1 ‘ ' * “ 


Knowledge of the unknowable 


Richard Gombrich 
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The Buddhist Saints of the Forest and the Cult 
of Amulets: A study in charisma, hagiography, 
sectarianism, and millennial Buddhism 
417pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
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Buddhism In Life: The antliropological study 
of religion and the Sinhalese practice of 
Buddhism 
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It is astounding what professors are prepared 
to write these days and university presses to 
publish. Stanley Jeyaraja Tambiah is an emin¬ 
ent social anthropologist who must by now 
have published nearly a million words on Thai 
Buddhism, its social background and its histor¬ 
ical antecedents. What comes with the author¬ 
ity of his Harvard chair and the Cambridge 
University Press cannot just be politely 
ignored, for it will be widely read and its facts 
taken on trust. Yet this book has so many 
howlers that a full demonstration of them 
would tediously cover many pages of this 
journal. 

Part I deals with Theravada Buddhist tradi¬ 
tions of sanctity; it is entirely historical and 
doctrinal. Part II begins with a long rdsumd of 
an English translation of a Thai biography of a 
recent saint, Acham Mun; most of the rest of 
the section discusses Buddhist hagiography; 
Professor Tambiah also presents some mater¬ 
ial from the field on modern Buddhist contro¬ 
versies and lay meditation. Part III deals with 
die Thai cult of Buddhist images and amulets. 
Part IV is mainly theoretical. 

Tambiah writes in the introduction: “The 
book aspires to illustrate several passages - 
from history to anthropology, from text to con¬ 
text, and from Indology to anthropology.” In 
fact well under half of it presents or discusses 
fieldwork. Not that it has to be any the worse 
fa that. He goes on: “For me, Buddhism is a 
shorthand expression for a total social pheno¬ 
menon, civilizational in depth apd breadth.” 
My only criticism of this approach is that it is 
hardly so revolutionary as to justify being 
presented as a “manifesto". It has become 
owmonplace (albeit not universal) In the Brit¬ 
ish education system, from the primary school 
daw who learn about religions through the 
live* of "The Muslim/Hindu/Buddhist family 
“ext door” to the university degree courses in 
religious studies. 

1 find it necessary to stress that I am in 
Apathy with Tambiah’s interdisciplinary 
■PPtoach because I know from experience that 
■ny remarks will be brushed aside on the pre- 
tat that I am a humanist picking holes in a 
of social science. TTiat is irrelevant. 
I am criticizing is simply inaccuracy, 
®pddiness and pretentiousness. 

My typed list of the mistakes in the first 
Jtopta; of Part I alone takes two sides of an A4 
• 9 11 first page Tambiah claims to dis- 

9**.what must be one of (he half-dozen most 
m °us Buddhist texts, a poem called “The 
J«vel Discourse” (“Ratana Suita”). He says, 
!™nhe most part employing binary categor- 
that are asymmetrically evaluated, it pro- 
2? • m fi 1 ® Inferior to the higher mode Of 
jSjwence, at each level the superior category 
^ Sjhegrouods fo r the distinction at the next 
a ' ii ■ Qe *t thirty lines give an unfamiliar 

of the text’s content. Unfamiliar be- 
gjw Completely falsei by mistake Tambiah 
a long commentary composed 
^^fies lafor. He goes oh like that. 

Bi kSl *9haiiy gross mistakes (beside?! 

■ Mfice of le5 ^r phes) ! a few examples must 

^fandamehta);• /Buddhist practices. 

set of ten- (^precepts” or 
exhfople by all novices, of 
Wth-L ! W-’total chastity.: Tambiah 


the whole style and purport of the Buddha's 
teaching. As a didactic device, the Buddha 
frequently took a current term and gave it a 
new value. For instance, it was believed that 

oly men could attain such miraculous powers 
as levitation; the Buddha stressed that those 
were mere vulgar displays: the miraculous 
powers on his path are attainments of mental 
training and self-control. Tambiah crucially 
misses the point by taking the Buddha to be 
commending the old-style miraculous powers, 
not his own brand. 

Take early Buddhist history. No Buddhist 
texts were composed in Sanskrit until about the 
first century bc; and the earliest date for 
Buddhism in China is 68 ad, though it re¬ 
mained marginal there for another two centur¬ 
ies. Tambiah writes of a Sanskrit Buddhist text 
being translated into Chinese in 303 bc. This is 
not a misprint, for he similarly writes bc for ad 
in the next paragraph; like many of his mis¬ 
takes, it conies from garbling a secondary 
source. 

Take more recent Buddhist history. The 
Amarapura monastic fraternity in Sri Lanka is 
a group of ordination traditions of which the 
first three were established there between 
1803 and 1810. Tambiah writes of a monk: 
“Paftfifinanda is identified ns a mid-nineteenth- 

century figure-He was born in 1817 ... 

and in his time arose the Low Country reform 
movements that founded the Amarapura 
fraternities . .. .” 

Even more astonishing in a scholar of 
Buddhism who comes from Sri Lanka and 
began his anthropological work there, even 
though he is not a Sinhalese speaker, is that he 
seems to think that hind, which is Sinhalese for 
“(Buddhist) monk", is a proper name (p 61 
passim, eg “Himi escaped to India”); and he 
tells us thatxa/nxrhdvn, which means “corpora¬ 
tion”, as in “Government Fisheries' Corpora¬ 
tion", “means eremitical establishment” (p 
355). Since his grasp of the classical languages 
is on the same level, one wonders about his 
Thai. 

Buddhist technical terms and historical 
figures are consistently misspell. The Buddha’s 
first disciple to attain Enlightenment fares 
worse: his name is misspelt in twb ways so 
different that he ends up in the index as two 
people. 

If the facts are wrong, what about the 
theory? Part I ends with some “paradigms”, 
first “triadic relations”. But “the scheme is 
- partial”: we need another element. Three plus 
one gives us- the pentad (p 76). Yes, a diagram 
(fig 3) of “pentadic relations” with just four 
elements. True, it has five arrow lines, an 
effect achieved by allowing no direct rela¬ 
tionship between “central political authority” 
and “village and town laity"; if this diagram is 
to be believed', all Thai political relations be¬ 
tween governments and governed operate 
through monks. ' 

Thus ends Pert I. Is it unfair, despite Tam¬ 
biah’s professions, to criticize the most heayily 
historical part of the book7 Let us turn in hope 
to modern Thailand. The very first sentence of 
Part II reads: “Phra Acham Mun was bora in 
Northeast Thailand in 1870 and died in 1949, in 
his eightieth year by the Thai way of reckon¬ 
ing” (p 81): Looking ahead, we find our author 


ninth year" (p 107). I must be a Thai. I give up. 

The book seems to lack any kind of academic 
scruple. Tambiah expresses himself as if well- 
known facts were his discovery; it is as if a 
writer on Christianity were to say, “It is to be 
noted that Jesus was the son of the Virgin 
Mary. 1 further wish to suggest that his being 
considered the son of God is index ial for 
Christianity." Again, the secondary sources on 
which the book is so largely based arc usually 
cited; but to write "See Lamotte. Histoire du 
Buddhisme (sic] Indien , pp.765-70" is not to 
tell the reader that almost the whole of those 
six pages (slightly modified by incorrect trans¬ 
lation) has been incorporated into Tambiah's 
text. 

Martin Southwoid is also an anthropologist 
of Thernvada Buddhism, but his book could 
hardly be less like Tambiah's. He writes well 
and slicks to the point. He rarely gets facts 
wrong, because he offers very few facts: his 
concern is to “rebut preconceptions". While 
both books raise the problem of how we can 
know anything about Buddhism, Tambiah 
does so practically and unintentionally (if you 
can't trust so eminent a scholar, where to 
turn?), whereas Southwoid makes it his theme. 

I find his book touchingly zany. 

I ended my book Precept and Practice , which 
attempted to describe the Buddhism tradi¬ 
tionally practised in the villages of central Sri 
Lanka, with this sentence: “If this is popular 
Buddhism, could it be that Vox populi vox 
Buddhae?" I had tried to show that many fea¬ 
tures of what I had found, which were stigma¬ 
tized by Western observers and by Sinhalese 
under their influence as popular “corrup¬ 
tions", were ancient, some going back to the 
commentaries, some to the scriptures which 
are ascribed to the Buddha himself. 

Southwoid studied Buddhism in another vil¬ 
lage in the same general area. (Unlike mine, 
his hardly conforms to one's picture of a tradi¬ 
tional village community, for a footnote tells us 
that 77 per cent of its household heads were not 
born there; we do not learn where they came 
from.) He ends his book: "Gombrich’s conclu¬ 
sion, that the voice of the people is the voice of 
the Buddha, stands, not as a query but as a 
trnism: there is no other voice of the Buddha to 
be heard.” 

This is no mere rhetorical flourish,'The book 
might be described as an epistemological Intro¬ 
duction to the study of Buddhism, asking what 
kind of thing Buddhism is and whRt can be the 
sources of knowledge for its study. Southwoid 
attacks the notion that a religion is to be 
approached through its beliefs, arguing, with 
Robertson Smith, that practice is prior to belief 
“both chronologically arid logically”. By prac¬ 
tice Robertson Smith meant ritual, but South¬ 
woid extends the dictum to include ethical 
practice; he sees doing good as the basis of 
Buddhism, not merely in the sense that Buddh¬ 
ists may think so but also as our necessary point 
of departure for understanding Buddhism. 

He writes: 

The term “Buddhism" is used in any or all of lour 
senses...: 

1. Buddhendom, Buddhist civilisation, society and 
culture as a whole. 

2. What within this appears to be specifically a reli¬ 
gion. "• 

3. The doctrine? of that religion. 


Now Buddhiu* themselves appear to relate these in 
reverse order. The origin and core of Buddhism is 
the Buddha's leaching; this is I he basis of Buddhist 
doctrine; tills 1 he basis of the religion; and this is the 
hasisot Buddhist civilisation. I am nut clear how far 
Buddhists du say just this - nor, tn the extent that 
they du, how far they have been influenced into 
doing so by European ideas. No mailer; this is what 
nineteenth-century Europeans would have “heurd" 
them saying.... 

The words "No matter” lie at the heart of 
(his book. Despite his claim: "Basically, I am 
reporting as Buddhism what the Buddhists I 
knew taught me”, Southwoid in fact only 
allows Buddhists a voice if what they say 
coincides with his own, very definite views. Any 
belief they may have in authority or hierarchy 
is censored out. Theravada Buddhists tradi¬ 
tionally define “Buddhism in life" with a triad 
of Pali words beginning with p. The words 
mean “learning, practice, realization". These 
form a hierarchy: each is prerequisite for the 
next (“chronologically and logically" prior). 
"Learning” refers to scriptural knowledge, 
though to keep the alliteration and to make a 
broader point I rendered it “Precept” in the 
title of my book. Buddhists believe that 
Buddhism on cartli (as distinct from the system 
of ideas, which is of course eternal) periodic¬ 
ally declines and disappears, in a set sequence: 
realization goes first, so that no one achieves 
Enlightenment any more. (Sonic Sinhalese 
Buddhists think that this has already hap¬ 
pened.) Then Buddhist practice dies out; and 
finally knowledge of the scripture. 

No matter. Southwold’s four kinds of 
Buddhism 

should not be sorted in the urder which it has seemed 
natural to su|>posc. but in just the reverse order.... 
Thus the primary reality is Buddhist civilisation, 
Buddhist society and culture, a way of life of Teal 
men.This generates Buddhist religion, ns acnnsvruc- 
tion which orders and legitimises, in symbolic form, 
that civilisation. This in turn is systematised in 
Buddhist doctrine. And to legitimise the doctrine 
and the religion thnt lies behind it, these are attri¬ 
buted to Lord Buddha, who thus emerges os a pro¬ 
jection of. perhaps an impersonation of, the prior 
and more basic elements of the system. No doubt the 
historical Buddha was the origin of the whole system; 
but he is unknowable. 

This unknowobility Southwoid asserts on 
two levels, one pragmatic and one theoretical. 
The practical problem is of course there, 
hut he - badly exaggerates. He misrepresents 
Frauwallner, who wrote not that the first 
Buddhist scripture “was probably composed 
between 100 and 160 years after the Buddha's 
death”, but that that was the date of Buddha's 
first biography. Frauwallner in fact argues that 
the biography depends on earlier scriptures. 
But ultimately for Southwoid such considera¬ 
tions are marginal: “our uncertainty as to what 
the Buddha taught has a deeper basis than (he 
inadequacy of the scriptures as historical 
sources: that it Is inherently impossible to be 
sure what another man thinks, and seriously so 
when that other man is an original genius". I 
suggest that one can start by laking a thinker in 
context and seeing what he was arguing 
agairist, 

What about the scriptures? "It is the more 
useful working hypothesis that the scriptures 
are, quite objectively, misleading. [They} were 
not compose^ by a. representative sample of 
Buddhists? b.tit fry clerics with “a distinctly fitit- 


saying that the monk was born in January 1870 ; 4 ;. The leaching pf the' FojindeiVthe Buddha him- Budd ^J sts W? ty clerics with a distinctly 6Ut- 
and fell fatally ill in March 1949 M in his seventy- «slf. . : * '1st tendency'-. As good anti-authoritarians, we 

! V- cannot haye that! To find the real Buddhism. 

iup miict mnrV in'a'ilh rant niotilhwtr 

Cutchogue, Long Island 


•1 . • . • 



• The fields are being burned tonight, 

‘ well before harvest. , V 

The road to the sea •*" 

. is a river of tar, impassable. 

':. That rock, that rock. Worn down \ 

beyond recognitibn; the smallest wave ’/• ^ ' 

swallpwsit whole. Eventfie sunset • ’ 

is not what U was: • : y • ' , ■ • 

j : Us fires banked; while small 
: animals search forthe glow ■ 1; ' 

of a camp-fife (the kiss, ^ ' 

the whispered eonversatibh) tip and down the furrows 
that lead .flaming, to the shuttered summerhouse. 


we must muck in with the real Buddhists, "the 
people”. ."ViUage Buddhists generally” have a 
“relaxed: altitude to scripture . . . both health¬ 
ier and more scientific than its opposite." So 
let’s go dowrt to the village. Best, to South- 
wold’s village, where, each of his four research 
assistants (old him, “were the best, the kindest, 
the most ‘innocent’ people they had ever met”. 
By SoUthwold's argument, these are the peo¬ 
ple uniquely qualified to tell us what Buddhism 
is. How lucky that he did not settle in the 
• Uplands thirty-miles to the south, where people 
are "ill-natured, false, unkind" - and so 
presumably not Buddhists. 

, So we meet Silaratann. He is the monk in 
.Southwold’s village: Silaratana is the pseud- 
; onym Sbuthwqjd has given hjm. It means "Jewel 
6 f Virtue", and Southwoid has dedicated the 
book to him,; 

Silaratana had been the village Incumbent 
since 1940: The gdod villagers had so low an 
opinion of bis morals that they had refused 




; *•*'- ' opinion of bis morals that they had refused 
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“nothing better than a pigsty". Yet somehow 
Southwold knew that the villagers, despite 
their apparent claim to be “the people", had 
got it wrong. His special pleading is hilarious. 
If Silaratana fornicated, this suggested to 
Southwold that the monastic rule of celibacy 
“is not authentically Buddhist". After all, we 
know that sex is natural and healthy. 

Does Buddhism then finally boil down to the 
example of the Venerable Silaratana? I fear 
not. The final paradox of the anti-authoritarian 
is that he is left as the only authority. South¬ 
wold can tell Christians too what and how to 
believer “a Christian who knows what he is 
about.. For he knows what any true reli¬ 
gion is: while not only social, “a religion is very 
much concerned with social issues, and'funda¬ 
mentally so because its basic message is 
concerned with fellowship”; “the nirvanic is 
the fellowship of the world". Religion is 
Southwold's finer feelings. 

What I see as a paradox may not disturb 
Southwold, who is sceptical - even cynical - 
about objectivity: “like other scholars, I had 
formed my opinion on the basis of prejudice, 
feeling, and intuition, and then set to work to 
find more solid arguments to support it"; “it 
may be objected . . . that the Buddhism and 
hence the Buddha I perceive is shaped by my 
peculiar prejudices. Of course; the difference 
is that I know it." 

This should not disarm us, for it ignores the 
scholar’s duty to try to falsify theories by test¬ 
ing them against reality. But let us follow the 
author to the end. His credentials as a guide are 
his personal experience. For one day he lis¬ 


tened to a recording of Mozart’s C Minor Mass 
in the light of whai 1 had learnt from Raymond. 
Leppard's sleeve note. Largely on the basis of mus¬ 
ical intuition, he conjectures that this is the Mass that 
Mosul had promised "in his heart of hearts" to write 
"in memory of his much loved mother". Now, as I 
listened to the El ineamatiuest, I knew the source of 
the profundity of feeling and melting beauty of the 
music. The making mnn that Mozart celebrated was 
his own. 

Southwold calls on no historical judgment to 
control the anachronistic blasphemy of this 
double-tiered intuition. 

In Southwold’s record-sleeve Buddhism 
there is no tradition and no authority structure; 
one senses that the very terms are anathema. 
To understand cricket, just watch a few games 
and chat to the players. If they ascribe their 
actions to the Laws of Cricket or refer to the 
MCC, see through this pathetic contamination 
by an elitist mentality. 

A Protestant malgrt Ini , Southwold cannot 
envisage that religious traditions may not be 
structured like the SDP. But why seek the 
scholar when we can listen to the convert? “In 
the afterglow of Mozart's music" he remem¬ 
bered a time when he had been about to swat a 
beetle, but felt shame and “let the beetle go. 
As I did so. I experienced the most extra¬ 
ordinary transformation of consciousness. 
Suddenly, I took delight in the life of the beetle 
I had spared, and in our world that had place 
for both of us as citizens. I felt myself to be 
living in a world that was good." As one who 
shares the author's values, I hate to have to 
remind him that Sri Lanka contains among its 
citizens not only beetles but also Tamils. 


Order and ornament 


Charles Dunn 



Kokinshh: A collection of poems ancient and 
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love, the poems are arranged to form se¬ 
quences, either to take the reader in an orderly 
progression beginning with the first signs of 
spring, or to follow a love-affair from its first 
stirrings to its ultimate fading. These are early 
icb was to develop ip 


Hie year 1052 ad was imagined .by many con¬ 
temporary thinkers in Japan to start the period 
of mappd % or decline of I the Buddhist Law, 
which after a millennium of decadence and 
confusion would herald the arrival of the next 
Buddha in the great cycle. Among the events 
which seemed to be symptomatic of this re¬ 
volution was the end of the superficially idyllic 
life at the Japanese court, best known to us' 
front the Tale of Genjl , and the coming of the 
civil wars which we read of in Tales of the 
Helke. It may seem paradoxical that in much of 
the poetic literature of Japan before the 
eleventh century Buddhism plays only a minor 
role, whereas, partly no doubt through 
concern for the future, the succeeding era was 
hotable for its preoccupation with Buddhism. 


a ter-collections tobecome a subtle weaving of 
interconnections, and also to lead to the reg¬ 
ulated compilation of “linked verse”, which 
returned in the seventeenth century to the sim¬ 
plification of the seventeen-syllable haiku. The 
Koklnsha poems thus gain significance by their 
position in the books, but they often enrich 
their content by the inclusion within the poem 
itself of allusive and ornamental devices which 
enhance and amplify its tone and meaning. 
The translators deal with this boldly 
by including an English rendering of all decora¬ 
tions, and explaining them by means of notes. 
They endeavour, further, to represent the 
fonn of the original lines of 5,7,5,7,7 syllables, 
by keeping the same count in English. The 
general effect is certainly- easier to appreciate 
for a reader who is familiar with Japanese (a 
romanized version is given for each poem), but 
a devoted student of poetry will soon get accus¬ 
tomed to the ornaments. The - syllabification 
can be unfortunate in that a certain amount of 
padding is occasionally necessary to fill out the 
lines. All in all this translation is workmanlike 
and most welcome as an important step in the 
presentation of Japanese classics to an English 
readership, for although selected poems have 




.it.;- 





lectlotf of podtry to appear in Japan. Tito earjier 
'Man’ydshS, and sunary minor collections, had 
been essentially unofficial but Koklnsha is the 
. first of the great series of official collections 
produced at the command of the Mikado (the 
translators Laurel Rasplica Rt?dd and Mary 
Catherine Herikenius object, for reasons. 
which are not specified; to the use of the terfe 
“^mperor”), and the only one of these which 
falls outside the period of the imagined mappd. 

. It has fan easily remembered total \ of: 1,111 
poems; divided into twenty books, six of the to 


compilers of the collectlbh, Ki no Tsurayuki, 
which is noteworthy as the earliest piece of 
critical vydting in Japanese. Leonard Grzanka 
has translated Ki no Yoshinibchi’s Chinese 
preface, .and John Timothy Wixtcd has con¬ 
tributed a piece on Chinese influences pn the 
Koklnsha prefaces which further demon¬ 
strates the strong Inspiration which came from 
China 'tof :giye enhanced fife to Japanese. 
• poetry at the time. ■ 

After Koklnsha, poetry moves id a more 
allusive style, often with a Buddhistic back- 


Raids and revolutions 
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Tibet is surely the only country in the world 
which preserved an ancient civilization wholly 
intact and unmodified down to the middle of 
the twentieth century. Since the Chinese inva¬ 
sion of Tibet, thousands of Buddhist paintings, 
statues and ritual objects which a few years ago 
adorned Tibetan temples and monasteries 
have reappeared in private and public collec¬ 
tions in the West. But most of Tibet’s art has 
perished without trace, since it was built into, 
painted upon or otherwise closely associated 
with the fabric of buildings which were des¬ 
troyed during the Cultural Revolution: plans 
for their reconstruction, recently announced 
by the Chinese authorities, cannot remedy the 
loss. 

A secondary despoliation of Himalayan 
monasteries beyond Chinese control is now 
under way in response to the voracious appe¬ 
tite of Western museums and galleries; and Art 
of Tibet and Tibetan Paintings not only cater to 
that appetite but are its product. Those who 
attended Pratapaditya Pal's Cohen Memorial 
Lecture, “Tibetan Painting and the Kashmiri 
Connection”, two years ago at the Ashmolean 
Museum will not have forgotten his plea to 
“my dealer friends” to be allowed first refusal 
on any Kashmiri bronzes that find their way 
out of the monasteries of Ladakh. No wonder, 
then, that under hiS curatorship the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art has acquired a 
collection claimed to be "unmatched outside 
Tibet itself': one could go further and say that 
there is no single collection in Tibet which now 
equals that of Los Angeles. 

It is evident from this most finely produced 
catalogue that Dr Pal has a highly cultivated 
eye for beautiful, rare and significant acquisi¬ 
tions. Less evident are the skills required to 
explain their origins, meaning and function. In 
particular, his inability to read the Tibetan 


literary sources, which alone might be mid, 
throw new light on the complex and divert I 
forms of Tibetan art, means that he has hZ f 
depend wholly on the published work Z ' 
translations of others. These have beenra^ I 
in a manner not unlike that of an unde 
ate essay in an attempt to reveal the h! 
and religious context of art in Tibet. An app& ! 
dix by Hugh Richardson on selected E i 
tions, delivered with his customary skin 
authority, provides almost the only section of! 
the book where one feels oneself to be on Bn 
ground. Elsewhere we are treated to speak 
tion and over-simplification - and not a fa 
errors. A poem quoted in translation abon'ttbc [ 
first king’s manifestation has it that "He can* I 
to the Holy Mountain Gyang-bo [read (W j 
do] / And the great messy [read massy] mo®, j 
tain bowed low . . ." (p 59). The Tibetan ten ■ 
for the Buddhist canon is confused vriththatri t 
the commentaries thereon, and vice vtoi 1 
(p 25). Still, Art of Tibet is reasonably pricedin f 
paperback, and is well worth having, Ifonlyfoi [ 
the fine illustrations. ’ 

Unfortunately this cannot be said for Pali !; 
Tibetan Paintings, a work published byacoa- ; 
sortium of art dealers at a price which prem ; 
ably only other dealers can afford. They win i 
already be better acquainted than others wiih \ 
many of the works reproduced, since oolj ; 
twenty-seven are from public collections and > 
surviving murals; the remaining hunted • 
thankas are in the hands of private collectoisH 
galleries. At this price, however, even the deal- j 
ers will surely object to the varied quality rf \ 
reproduction and the apparently random . 
grouping of paintings chosen to exemplify cet- [ 
tain basic historical styles which the autos ; 
claims to identify. Very little attention is paid 
to indigenous classifications of style, and 
although these are generally cryptic and elu¬ 
sive one feels they should have provided the 
proper starting-point. .Practically the whole of. 
Tibetan art can be deciphered and explained 
by reference to"the canonical, liturgical, low- 
metric and historical literature as it survives, 
and by studying basic techniques and mater- , 
ials. For Dr Pal the whole story is inst^d 
taken up with musings on the interlocking* : 
fluences of India, Nepal, China and Cerda! *. 
Asia. Some of his conjectures are pl«a&- ■ 
others less sc, but how much better It wod • 
have been to examine Tibetan painting :W > 
from the perspectives of the literate culfort 
that gave it birth. 
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ZELlA NUTT ALL and ELIZABETH HILL BOONE 
The Book of the Life of the Ancient Mexicans 
92pp. 

The Codex Magllabechlano: And the lost 
prototype of the Magliabechiano group 
251pp. 

University of California Press. £68 the pair. 
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WALTER LEHMANN, GERDT K UTS CHER and 
GONTER VOLLMER (Editors and Translators) 
Geschlchte der Azteken: Codex Aubin und 
verwandte Dokumente 
354pp. Berlin: Mann. DM120 


Llteraiy history offers few encounters to com¬ 
pare with that which occurred between the Old 
World and the New in sixteenth-century Mex¬ 
ico. There the painter-scribes or tlaaiilolli of 
Mesoamerica, whose sign systems can be 
traced back archaeologically to at least the 
early first millennium bc. came face to face 
with European invaders who were literate ex¬ 
clusively in alphabetic script, and highly pur¬ 
poseful as missionaries and conquistadores. In 
the Aztec capital Tenochtitlan, today Mexico 
City, one consequence of this meeting was the 
emergence of a new hybrid type of text, de¬ 
signed to explain the native world to the invad¬ 
ers, though in native terms. Examples include 
the famous account of Tenochtitlan's con¬ 
quests, tribute system and demography known 
by the name Mendoza, the viceroy to whom it 
was presented; the so-called “Huitzilopochtli" 


manuscript which takes the history of Tenoch¬ 
titlan back to the first ages of the world; and 
the Magliabechiano and Aubin manuscripts 
now newly edited by Elizabeth Boone and 
Gilnter Vollmer. 

These works have in common the fact that 
they are made of imported rather than local* 
paper, are bound in European rather than 
native screenfold fashion, and are liberally 
adorned with alphabetic glosses in Spanish and 
Nahuatl (Aztec). At the same time they dir¬ 
ectly continue the tradition of pre-Columbian 
literacy: the principal means of recording in¬ 
formation remains the iconographic script of 
Mesoamerica, whose norms also determine 
such factors as sequence and chapter division. 
From any point of view, this genre of inter¬ 
mediary texts is invaluable for the explanatory 
purpose it was initially intended to serve, far 
more so than later more Eurocentric works like 
Sahagtin’s Historic general', it survives as a key 
not only to the arcane past of Mesoamerica but 
to the means by which that past was originally 
recorded by native scribes. 

In the first place, that we are able to look at 
the Aubin and Magliabechiano manuscripts in 
this way is largely due to the care, intelligence 
and sheer skill with which they have now been 
edited by Vollmer and Boone. For in introduc¬ 
ing their respective facsimiles they have 
cleared up severe problems of textual defini¬ 
tion and genealogy left unresolved by previous 
editors. In the case of the Aubin, its chronicle 
of the Aztecs between the years ad 1168 and 
1607 has been thoroughly correlated with that 
of the three related documents from the Blblio- 
th&que Nationale also reproduced in black- 
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Seasons of the toilet 


James Kirkup 


** 


seasonal, with two each for SRring and autumn; .ground, The Karma of Words by William it 

these befog the most poetic since they mark • * - "-' 

periods of ch ange, whereas summer and winter 
were felt, to be. static and uninteresting (and 
oftep quite unpleasant). There are five books 
; ofpoems on love, and the remaining ninecon- 
: cent parting* travel,, word-plays, etc. As the 
; introduction; points 1 put, the collection is not 
merely. pn .anthology of the best'poems but, 
pajtidilarty in the bpoks of the-seasons and 


Lafleur explains this background, and the even 
deeper one of prose writers' like Kamo no 
GhOmei with his Account of my hut, and 
dramatists like Zeami with his critical work on 
nd plays. It Is a masterly book which incor¬ 
porates more than a glance at European 
mysticism and will prove of great assistance to 
a student of Japanese literature and thought 
from the eleventh century onwards.-'**' 


JUN’ICHtRO TAN1ZAKI 
In Praise of Shadows 

Translated by Thomas J. Harper and Edward 

G. Seidensticker 

48pp. TUttie. Paperback, Y800. 

480530488X 


Jun’Ichiro Tanfeaki published In’el raison In 
1933^ but it has long been hard to find in'Eng- 
lish translation. Tuttle have earned our grati-. 
tude by reprinting it in paperback. It is a leng¬ 
thy, rambling yet continuously entertaining 
essay in the %uihitsu or. “stray notes” genre 
beloved of Japanese writers. In his afterword, 
ThQinas J. Harper rather belabours fee fact 
■ that this genfo is unfamiliar to. “the Western 
reader trained to expect; symmetry and logical 
progression in ajti pssay", and alarms us by ' 
adding (hat “the urge to edit Tanizaki is at j 
times almost irresistible”. Fortunately, he has 
resisted fee temptation: to have “tidied up” 
Tanizaki would have destroyed the unique 
tone oC fes itorky a perfect spedmen of fee 
; Japanese grasshopper ,ij ' ‘ 


This elegantly produced volume aims .to pre- 
, sent the educated lay public with a fresh view of 
. - one of the most notorious periods arid charac- 
.. jers in the long and eventful history of ancient 
•' E S'P t 7 fee reign of the eccentric sun-worship- 
Pjng king Akhenaten. As it is over a decade 
the translucent paper windows of a traditi&s^ Aldred’s Akhenaten (1968) and bis 

Japanese room. • '!/ u^ ate ? and Ne f ertiti (1973) were pub- 

“Shadows” also comprise muted sous ®..,“wmo and a fresh work is very welcome. The 
“Japanese music is above all n music of i* jooreso, as Donald B. Redford has long been 

cence, of atmosphere. When recorded, J involved with a spectacular project, namely the 

amplified by a loudspeaker, the greater p f | ^construction and location of Akhenaten's 
of its charm is lost. In conversation, W? L; Scorned sun-temples adjoining the 
the soft voice, the understatement.” Notw t actuaries of Amun at Kamak in Thebes 

- 1 Modern Luxor). . 

• riT * 16 b ° 0k is in l° Ur park* The first three 
aapters set the scene: outlining how Egypt 
palled the foreign Hyksos rdgime back into 
|v and expanded Into a territorial empire 


i saw avis ruiww) buy ■ 

could be further from the ear-splitting, 
gabble issuing now from Japanese sawwi 
electioneering trucks and itinerant saleswj:- 
Tanizaki, however, would be even mow 


TJe second (Chapters Four to Eight) 
with the earliest years of the 


ed today by the indiscriminate use - . r~r - 

chopsticks and paper in a throwaway^* “jcing much of Syria and Nubia; providing 
that is thoughtlessly exterminating 1 of Egyptian society arid administra- 

and polluting its waters. But fine ha n ^|. , «TUcture Under Akhenaten’s forebears; 

papers can still be found - another.igJ.F orihi. m ^*!; the ‘ w *W l aad farnU y' of Amen " 

“shadows”: “Western paper turns aW 1 I thcr and predecessor of Akhe- 
light, while our paper seems to take rf j, ■ 
envelop it gently, like the soft surface 

Tantzdd, however, would be even more *m£s reigri^s Amenophls IV), arid mies the 

passages on the Japanese toilet are ^ g™ most effective use of the discoveries 

most pungent and evocative in fee book / 1 : results^ained from 

Japanese toilef truly * a place of 1 of scenes 

pose. . . . Np words can desenbe that ^ b]ocks o( Akhenaten's tem- 

■ . .. tipri as one sits in the dim light, 1 n»S| re ' used as WWW 

>er,iwnd fonqtioriing t Wife foint.glow reflected from the shoji (P a P ®[^•-* ^) a to r ;kliigs (as well as from fresh . .... 

a geriefous abandon that has its own inner HAws) lost in meditation or gazing j ih ft ™*^ on ), eriaing out of the excavations at grounds. The nse-of Egyptological translitera- 
•. controls, beyond .mere* logic. •.. , ; within spotlessly clesa ffg fh^/^.^-.Karnafc; It'Was: here; that tion in.a popular, took will merefyr mystify 

.The “shadows^ .tanizaki pralses -are thpse sanded olaster - on floors of °? e Alrfienaten’s four sun- ordinary readers - the use. of arbitrary Eng; 

cast by lampUghtandcandlelight upohdim, yet ” wood, hTsilerice so complete'onecan tWas Was located. This building Hshed forms has long been current and lias 

not gloomy, Japane§e.intenor?. He abhors the * whine of a mosquito, “Hove to.Usten.v 1 -^ ^fe^ted tohisuncanohically early 

excesses of elec{noit^ t arfdyea^fOr the soft- chirping Of insects or the.song of bir<M^ tKl 5ed ' festivaI or royal i ubllee 

ness of riatotal.feundriaUon.;Th^ire are.some ti,e'Woni or to.enjoy of 

■ lovely pB^agesdeacrtping-fee^pjay Of apbducd . ■ moment that mafe the 

•; IW Iisiispect, Is where li^ku poete ova r ^ otjmtfeeej fenrid;*m fee scenes from 

oq the king’s 


Egypt forms a fitting transition to Part Three of 
the book which is concerned with the contrast¬ 
ing cults of the Theban god, Amun, and the 
newly-elaborated cult of Aten, the visible 
sun-disc with its radiant, life-giving beams. 
Here, Redford rightly stresses the absolutely 
central role of the king, as sole spokesman for 
the Aten, as an emanation from him, and sole 
intermediary through whom lesser men can 
reach the deity. 

In Part Four, the later years of Akhenaten 
and his eclipse and death are well combined 
with an outline of Egypt’s foreign relations 
under Akhenaten, Tutankhamun and their im¬ 
mediate successors - the collapse of the 
alliance with Mitanni, the triumph in Syria of 
the rival Hittite Empire. At home, Redford 
judiciously reviews recent peculiar (if inge¬ 
nious) views alleging the identity of Queen 
Nefertiti and the young king Smenkhkare, 
rightly rejecting such fantasies. The book con¬ 
cludes-by describing the end of the Dynasty, 
and wife Redford’s personal assessment of 
Akhenaten. He finds the king wanting - tota¬ 
litarian, shallow, negative, un-intellectual, and 
unsure of himself in dealing with officialdom. 
On the positive side would be the king's poetic 
ability and perhaps artistic flair - but these are 
not qualities needed for running an empire. 
Redford rightly condemns popular attempts to 
make of Akhenaten a great humanistic vision-' 
ary; a proto-Christ or mentor to Moses. 

Overall, the book is a valuable contribution, 
to the history of Akhenaten and his period; the! 
imbalance, created by the prominence 
accorded to the fresh data from Kamak, is 
justified in so far as this is new material, jittle 
used as evidence hitherto; likewise, it has been 
a fruitful source fdr many new illustrations. 

Criticisms are minor> One may suggest that 
the entire chronolpgy in years bc is unduly high ' 
by up to twenty years - the dates given imply an 
accession-date of 1304 bc for Raniesses n t 
which is ndw all but imposslble on multiple 


harmed nobody, “Khatte” Is an unnecessary 
substitute for the more usual, accurate and. : 
consistent “Hatti". On p 35, the Nebty arid 
Golden-Hbriis titles of: Amenophls III are in- _ 
terchanged, and the latter title; is thatof ldng: 
Ay. But ttose lesser blemishes db not detract?., 

fiofti what.is a valuable complement to pre- .,’ 

. .. .n.-r.v ■ .• 


and-white facsimile; and an admirably efficient 
job has been done with the accompanying 
German translation, left unfinished on his 
death by Gerdt Kutschcr, who in his turn had 
inherited it in 1944 from Walter Lehmann. 

As for the Magliabechiano, il would bc hard 
to praise too highly the lucidity with which 
Boone has argued her way through a morass of 
lost prototypes, loose folios, primary and 
secondary copies, mis-cataloguings, and so on. 
Her main contention is that the Mag- 
liabechiano, reproduced here in the colour 
faesmile originally prepared by Zelia Nuttall in 
1903, indeed stands pre-eminent in the group 
of texts named after it. Her Irump cards are her 
discovery that a late copy of the lost prototype, 
the “Fiestas de los indios” manuscript, bears a 
much closer relationship to that source than 
had been supposed; and her patient work on 
the seven types of ink used in the Tudela manu¬ 
script unearthed in 1947, whose importance 
relative to that of the Magliabechiano is there¬ 
by effectively reduced. 

Adhering strictly to her own terms of refer¬ 
ence, Boone is less forthcoming, however, on 
what the Magliabechiano, Nuttoll’s “Book of 
the Life of the Ancient Mexicans”, is actually 
about, and still less so on how it might relate via 
its prototype to the native literary tradition. In 
practice, this amounts to an undervaluing 
of that tradition. Continuing a Western bins 
brilliantly exposed yet finally readopted by 
Jacques Derrida in his Of Graminatology, 
Boone tacitly assumes such terms as writing, 
script and even text to be synonymous with the 
Roman alphabet used by Mexico's invaders, in 
contradistinction to the mere “pictures” and 
“images” with which the natives are said to 
have adorned their books and scrolls. In fact, 
countless texts on paper, parchment, wood and 
stone, scarcely if at all mentioned in this edi¬ 
tion, leave little doubt that the iconographic 
script of Mesoamerica, a late Aztec version of 
which is used in the Aubin and Mag¬ 
liabechiano, was thoroughly systemic, like its 
Maya hieroglyphic counterpart, and should in 


no case be thought of as simply pictorial or 
mnemonic. Besides having a clear ideological 
charge, this point impinges directly on ques¬ 
tions of textual structure tackled here almost 
entirely without reference to pre-Columbian 
norms. 

Overall, six main chapters have been disting¬ 
uished in texts belonging to the Maglia¬ 
bechiano group, three of which are absolutely 
clear-cut since they correspond to well-estab¬ 
lished Mcsoamerican number-sign paradigms: 
the Twenty Signs integral to both iconographic 
and Maya hieroglyphic script; the Round of 
fifty-two years, the narrative principle of the 
’Aubin history and for that matter of annals 
from all over Mesoamerica; and the set of the 
eighteen twenty-day “months” in the agricultu¬ 
ral and ceremonial year, likewise a diagnostic 
of Mesoamerican ritual and calendrics. A 
fourth chapter deals with blankets and the de¬ 
signs on them; though Boone doesn't say so, Its 
completeness may be confirmed internally 
through just the sort of body-number logic that 
produced the digital Twenty Signs, for the 
items included total thirty-two, a “tooth” and 
tribute cipher also expressed in native sources 
as 2 \ 

This leaves the two remaining chapters, to 
which Boone nssigns the nnodyne titles “Pul¬ 
que gods” and “Miscellaneous gods and rites". 
Here too, however, the Magliabechiano text 
begins to make thematic sense only when pre- 
Columbian norms are respected; and in prac¬ 
tice these suggest a quite different division, 
according to such paradigms as the five-fold 
funeral sequence and the highly significant 
eleven-fold zodiac hinted at by Zelia Nuttall in 
1903 but ignored by Boone. On further ex¬ 
amination, recognizing these and many other 
such native paradigms proves essential to an 
adequate reading not just of the Mag¬ 
liabechiano but of all literature in the 
Mesoamerican tradition; for they serve as the 
motifs according to which the diverse historical 
and geographical data of particular localities 
are organized and given shape. 
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economics of democratic socialism bin, perhap: 
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071009650X of rare intel 

--- MP and min 

For the British left, the 1930s were the day accident in : 

after the deluge. The eventsof July and August Durbin's be 

1931 had had a traumatic and tasting effect, different ap 

Superficially, the fall of the second Labour macro-ecom 
government was taken as showing that a social- Keynesian r 
ist administration would inevitably be sabot- nomic polic 
aged from within by the banks, the civil ser- 1931 and 11 
vice, the politicians and even the Crown. The tribute to to 
“bankers’ ramp" legend was born, to popula- biographye 
rize this reassuring and deceptive belief. But, for the most 

at a far more profound level, it was the total the discuss! 

bankruptcy of Labour's economic ideas, in the around 193E 

face of a collapse of trade and employment that there is 

and the flight from sterling, that was truly dis- most import 

turbing. On the main themes of macro-econo- tics of Deim 

mic policy. Labour simply had nothing re- But these 
levant or contemporary to say, as the antique transcenden 
Cobdenism of Snowden at the Treasury be- Durbin supj 
tween 1929 and 1931 had amply confirmed, processed a 
One response, of course, was a sizenble lurch on the acti 
to the left after 1931, with the neo-Marxism of democratic s 
the Socialist League, and the exciting crusades ments, doub 

of the Left Book Club and the Popular Front, out for the fi 
But these emotional revivals, to which much virtues is th 
literature has been devoted, led nowhere, from intend 
They had virtually no impact at all on the generation, 
policies of the Labour Party thereafter. productive. 
Far more important - indeed, quite decisive of the highe: 
in revolutionizing the economic thought of the both of the 
British left - were the vigorous, if less colour- odyssey of i 
ful, activities of an extraordinary generation of cerned with 
young left-wing academic economists, includ- the 1930s, i 
ingmen like Gaitskell, Jay, Durbin and Meade The you: 
as well as Clark and Dickinson, whose work together fr 
bore fruit through the New Fabian Research grounds a 
' Bureau and the XYZ Group, and which led to Oxford, an< 
the complete revamping of economic, ., waygan..abl ; 

'prograrfimes by" the time of 7 the Immediate are offered 
Programme, drawn up in 1937. For the fust versifies fai 
time in its history. Labour had a credible, soph- the mdlang 

isficated approach towards money supply, ex- and sexual 
change rates and investment priorities, trade, works have 
employment and public ownership and con- group” whj 
trol. It was a programme for power. The eco- 1920s, wi 
nomic consensus of 1940-1951 - a legacy that Meade, an 
endured until the monetarist counter-revalu- were the fi 
tion after 1979 - was thus made possible. ' of Berry’s 

Loyalists of the left 


Elizabeth Durbin is the natural historian of 
this fascinating period of economic debate. She 
has a firm grasp of fiscal and monetary de¬ 
velopments in Britain and North America. 
In addition, she is the daughter of Evan Dur¬ 
bin, perhaps the brightest star in the left-wing 
firmament among this gifted generation, a man 
of rare intellectual talents whose career as an 
MPand minister ended tragically in a drowning 
accident in 1948, when he was forty-two. Miss 
Durbin's book is really an amalgam of three 
different approaches. It offers an analysis of 
macro-economic theory in the light of the 
Keynesian revolution; it is a study of the eco¬ 
nomic policies of the Labour Party between 
1931 and 1938; and, implicitly, it provides a 
tribute to her remarkable father, of whom no 
biography exists. This does not, perhaps, make 
for the most tightly organized of books; indeed 
the discussion is cut off somewhat abruptly 
around 1938. Among other things, this means 
that there is no sustained treatment of Durbin's 
most important and influential work. The Poli¬ 
tics of Democratic Socialism (1940). 

But these aspects are far outweighed by the 
transcendent merits of the way in which Miss 
Durbin supplies a wealth of detailed, deftly 
processed and always absorbing information 
on the activities and ideas of these young 
democratic socialists. Their assumptions, argu¬ 
ments, doubts, insights and values are fully set 
out for the first time. Not the least of the book's 
virtues is the use of revealing material drawn 
from interviews with survivors of that inspired 
generation, of whom many remain active and 
productive, fifty years on. This, then, is a study 
of the highest importance for an understanding 
both of the British left and of the economic 
odyssey of modern Britain. For anyone con¬ 
cerned with the response to the depression of 
the 1930s, it is fundamental reading. 

The young socialists of the 1930s came 
together from a number of different back¬ 
grounds and intellectual positions, with 
Oxford, and to a lesser extent Cambridge, al¬ 
ways an^blding point of reference. At least we 
are offeredVere a’ contribution from thdse uni¬ 
versities for more positive and interesting than 
the mdlange of nihilism, pacifism, espionage 
and sexual deviation on which so many recent 
works have concentrated. There was the “Cole 
group” which emerged in Oxford in the later 
1920s, with Gaitskell, and subsequently 
Meade, among its major luminaries. There 
were the financiers, journalists and academics 
of Berry’s XYZ Group, which brought in Jay 


Patrick McCarthy 

D. S. BELLand BYRON CRIDDLE'- 

The French Socialist Party: Resurgence and 

victory 

311pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £19.50. 
.0198225970 

The French Socialists may or may not reshape 
history but they have received enormous atten¬ 
tion from historians as well as from political 
scientists and sociologi sts. This book traces the 
rise of the Parti Socialiste (PS) from the. 1960s 
, to the present, dwelling on Mitterrand's cam¬ 
paign against de Gaulle in the 1965 presidential 
, elections, the Eplnay Congress, the Common 
!progi8fnme with the Parti Comm uni ste (PC) 
and the victories of 1981. Such events have 
been examined many times before and the 
authors draw on research done by Jean Elleiti- 
4tefii, Annie Kriegel and J.-F. Blzot, as weU as 
: by Anglo-Saxons like R. W. Johnson or Nugent 
•. and Lowei • i . ' 

Inevitably the conclusions which D. S: Bell 
'and Byroiji. Criddle draw are hot novel. Thus 
; they agfee that the was a party in the.right 
! place at tlie right time, aided both by social 
change and by.the institutions of the Fifth Re¬ 
public ,t h MK^ittirra n d used the alliance with 
-• the EC to give the discredited Socialists a new 
virginity and that during the 1970s he began to 
'-gihift to the right, thus foreshadowing the direc- 
tion that his government, would take. If such 
irtsights are hardly earth-shattering, they ore 
•sensible ahd this'book is clearly written and 
: : Well documented. It has long appendixes which 
‘^contain ifeVpi©^tipb‘ri(d Jitograp hfe s 
J. Of'party leaders'. In short, the reader who is 


interested in French politics but does not wish 
to read more than one book on the PS will find 
here .everything he needs. . 

Bell and Criddle also describe the first two 
years of Mitterrand’s presidency, stopping in 
1983 after the local elections and the key deci¬ 
sion not to impose import controls. Of necess¬ 
ity, these pages have been written rather too 
soon after the events they depict. The authors 
did no t, foT example, foresee the bitter struggle 
over Catholic schools, which was caused by a 
proposed education reform that they rightly 
consider to be moderate. Conversely, several 
years must elapse before it becomes clear 
whether the decision to nationalize major seg*' 
ments of industry and almost Ml banks was 
correct; It is simply tod soon to. pass judgment 
oh the investment programme that the French 
Government has undertaken. 

Similarly; Criddle and Bell do not seem to 
have anticipated the further slump in the PC’s 
share of the vote, which was only 11.3 per cent 
. lit the cantonal elections, but this does not. 
invalidate their conclusion that the Commun¬ 
ists remain ton important force; Orily after the 
': 1986 parliamentary arid the 4988 presidential 
election^ will j t be possible to establish whether 
; the PC is able to win back voters who: are 
disappointed by the Mitterrand presidency or 
. whether the party has become a rump, an in- 
. tractable hut useless remnant of (he French 
past. • . 

.Annie Kriegel has written at inordinate 
length that the PC fs perpetually torn between 
its role in the Moscqw-Ied Communist move¬ 
ment and its role as a national party, and that in 
a crisis it will always' choose the former. Bell 
arid Criddle take issue with her'and pajqf^i/t, 
tightly, that tire decision to support the Soviet 


and others, formed to redress Labour’s almost 
total ignorance of the banking and monetary 
system prior to 1931. There were the planners 
of the New Fabians, including Durbin and 
Gaitskell again. There was an important Cam¬ 
bridge influence spearheaded by Colin Clark, 
and the somewhat countervailing stimulus 
offered by Robbins's pupils at the London 
School of Economics. Finally, to give them all 
coherence and political thrust, there was the 
orchestrating presence of Hugh Dalton, chair¬ 
man of the Labour NEC’s Finance and Trade 
Committee, expert on public finance, patron 
and benefactor of young left-wing intellec¬ 
tuals; and at the height of his considerable 
powers. From his energy and drive, there 
emerged a new democratic socialist pro¬ 
gramme as outlined, somewhat sketchily, in 
For Socialism and Peace (1934) and, more con¬ 
vincingly, in the Immediate Programme. It is 
here, even more than in the socialist upheavals 
of the Second World War, that the road to 1945 
and the policies of the post-war Attlee govern¬ 
ment can be said to originate. 

During the 1930s, as Elizabeth Durbin 
shows with exemplary clarity, the ideas of 
these different economists and planners went 
through many gyrations and showed frequent 
differences of approach and emphasis. Cole 
himself was always under suspicion for his 
adherence to a version of Hobsonian under- 
consumptionism. Gaitskell and Durbin attack¬ 
ed his lack of theoretical rigour and romantic 
sentimentality towards the workers. Webb- 
style administrative collectivism was flatly re¬ 
jected on libertarian grounds. Gaitskell him¬ 
self pioneered ideas of socialist planning from 
1932 onwards, especially in relation to market 
pricing and redistribution, with a strong 
admiration for the Swedish Social Democrats 
always evident. Jay, in his remarkable book 
The Socialist Case (1937), went further in com¬ 
bining Keynes's new model for explaining 
aggregate output and his employment policy 
with a socialist approach, as the basis for n new 
,prqgessive consensus.. Durbin, . by contrast, 
" was always Somewhat wary of the influence of 
Keynes (he never “swallowed Keynes whole", 
we are told). He was much Influenced by the 
business cycle theories propounded by Hayek 
at the LSE, while sternly rejecting the re¬ 
actionary social philosophy of that gloomy 
gmigrd prophet. Meade, on the other hand, 
favoured an immediate expansionary policy. 
Over some key issues-notably the nationaliza¬ 
tion of the joint-stock banks, which appeared 


invasion of Afghanistan was taken by the PC 
rather than imposed by the Soviet Union. 
Where Kriegel and these authors might agree 
is that the PC’s traditions and cultural back¬ 
ground are so rigid that it has been unable to 
adapt to a changing French society and to 
shake off a heritage of which loyalty to the 
Soviet Union is a part. But why should this be 
so7 Other French political "families", and 
most obviously the non-Communist left, have 
been able to adapt, as have other Communist 
parties. The Italian party is the best example; 
its 33.3 per cent vote in the European elections 
can hardly have enchanted its French counter¬ 
part.-^: ;h ■ I 

Beil and-Criddle discuss French political 
.traditions in an .Opening chapter that is rather 
too summary, while lurking beneath the sur¬ 
face of the: book:, ard interesting suggestions 
about the true 'nature of the PS. In a chain of 
reasoning that is not altogether convincing, the 
authors argue, first ,ihat the PS cannot be cons- 
. idered a social-democratic party because, .un¬ 
like the British Labour"Party, it has no organic. 
. ’ tie -with a strong riaderunibn movement, arid 
second, that id government the PS; has acted 
- like a social-democratic party. One reason'for 
■ this, they suggest in anexcelleriichapter bn the 
sodologioalcompositiohofthePS’s electorate 
arid membership j is that a high'proportion of 
the party dUte.; , eithet:comeS..frbm families 
which wereWprking-class.untilpuegeneration 
ago or else iS'eitipic^edin-Uiel publiP sectpr, 

< fisneDiallViri eriur.fiHhn ' 


• Qhemight dispute this hecacisri, os 6 h.Sriiveis 
>Jke Ken 

to argue that the sped^l'felatlomhip with the 


in Labour's 1934 manifesto but was delew 
1937 over the protests of Durbin, Meade £ 
Gaitskell - fierce argument continued to 
Yet, out of the maelstrom of debate wijfc 
Labour's think-tnnk. a consensus daft 
emerged. Fundamentally, it mean , JJ 
Labour appropriated the idea of planning ((d 
investment, employment, trade and even \ ■ 
some degree, wages policy) as the basis oi t 
economic rationale. A planned, demoenfc 
socinlist economy would provide a coherec 
alternative to the inefficiencies and inhume 
ties of market capitalism. As Durbin wrote h 
an important chapter of New Trends In Scdd 
ism (1935), updating Harcqurt’s celebrated 
obiter dictum of the 1890s, “We are all planncn 
now". 

This book is primarily a study of economic. | 
Yet perhaps its most important messageIsdui 1 
it shows how wider human considerations kb- i 
always central to the debate. In .fashroaug, [ 
new economic methodology, Durbin, Jij, [ 
Gaitskell and their colleagues were snythq , 
but the soulless “desiccated calcularinj 
machines" of later legend. They were, first no) 
foremost, committed socialists, who rejected 
with equal fervour the Marxism of the far kb 
and the “bizarre and unconvincing * 1 hedosia 
of Keynes. Their economics was always liokd |. 
to political strategy and to the democrat T 
mechanisms that provided the mainspring fa ■ 
non-Marxist socialism in Britain. They ria [ 
blended their economics with ethics and fa ■ . 
creed of fraternalism (and, indeed, patriot \ 
ism). Durbin, in particular, symbolized to i 
faith - “I feel the life of a strong and qwt f. 
people about me; more deeply united Ifaa. 
they realize, more creative than they ever® j ; 
pect." It was Durbin, too, who introduetd' 
elements of social psychology into his wit j. 
his examination of the roots of aggran; : 
and of conflict is a striking section of.fr 
Politics of Democratic Socialism. For h» 
socialism meant not just a more productn^ 
society, an antiseptic utopia, but a livingwedi ■ 
in which “men and women may sing at to.. . 
work fcnd children may laugh at their phf «. 

In the last analysis, it is the fusion ofintefe j . 
tual toughness and moral idealism andcomf* j.; 
sion that is most impressive about these yw|n 
economists of the 1930s. Their private, : 
Introverted community of seminars, 
tees and discussion groups evolved a 
fnr forty years of unparalleled affluence*,;; 
social peace. It is an inheritance 
ignore at our peril. .. £ . 


trade unions is precisely what has P re ®j}i£ 
the Labour Party from becoming a 
social-democratic party. The bestexamp*_ 
such a party is the Germany SPD, i; 

different and weaker ties to the UJJJ [ 
Moreover, the PS applied the principal**? ■ 
of social democracy - Keynesian ecpflri* ; 
and increased welfare spending-only 
its first year in office. Since then it !. 
obliged to impose a rigorous ccononucpw 
whore the traditional French bell 9 H- 
power of the state has been placed lnt* . 
vice of industrial restructuring. • • ^ 

The 1980s are not a good age , 
democrats, who flourish best when gJJ 
rates are high. So D. S. Bell andfiyfl®^Jjj 
are right to affirm that the PS is a ' 5 

party With clear ties to the vvor ^' D L«*t?i | '* 
they are not able to define ltmore P|f^,W i 

do so,: however j would requlre.apl“ e nrfS ^ £ 

of book that would delve at \ 

historical traditions and eompa rat |_P% ► 
But are we ready for yet another « 

Freftch left? t 

■. "There is only a tenuous relationship^ j: 

industrial and political radicaU^- . ^ i 

• Scott Lash in his TheMmant t 

and radicalism In France pnd S ()d p 
Hclnemann.‘£17.50; paperback, 

82516 X). For his book fr.a compa^. . 
of worker radicalism ^ the. kUthof 
viewed 240 employees-from 
plants situated in yarious parte 
countries. : According *?! _,, v tolfi*® 

French resporidents were pohti^^ 

of their Amenqau.itounteip^Jr^ 

•'.tween the .two. 


Max Hastings 

STUDS TERKEL ~ 

The Good War: An Oral History of 
World War Two 

589pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.95. 

0 241 11493 4 _ 

If America astounded the world between De¬ 
cember 1941 and August 1945 by her limitless 
resources, her industrial might and the match¬ 
less self-confidence of her people, she also 
astonished herself. Millions of Americans who 
had spent their entire fives isolated in com¬ 
munities spread across the continent, whose 
youthful experience had been shaped by the 
Depression, were drawn together for the first 
time by the Second World War. A national 
euphoria was bom that died only slowly in 
Korea and Vietnam, and as Watergate and a 
succession of assassinee funerals took their toll. 

Studs Terkel’s latest contribution to oral his¬ 
tory, a massive collection of interviews with 
survivors from the war, reflects the consensus 
established in the intervening forty years of 
disillusionment: that the 1941-45 struggle was 
a “good war” in a fashion that America’s more 
recent conflicts have not been. “I felt sorry for 
the kids in Vietnam”, a veteran of north-west 
Europe declares to Terfcel. “They couldn’t 
have figured out what it was they were fighting 
for. I knew why I was there.” 

Many of his combat interviewees, unre- 
markably, recall the war as their most forma¬ 
tive experience. “You had fifteen guys who for 
the first time in their lives were not living in a 
competitive society”, says a former member of 
a gun crew. "We were in a tribal sort of situa¬ 
tion, where we could help each other without 
fear. I realized it was the absence of phony 
standards that created the thing I loved about 
the army." "The war was fun for America", 
says a retired Red Cross worker. “I’m not talk¬ 
ing about the poor souls who lost sons and 
daughters. But for the rest of us, the war was a 
hell of a good time. Farmers in South Dakota 
that I administered relief to and gave ’em bully 
beef and four dollars a week to feed their fami¬ 
lies, when I came home were .worth a quarter- 
million dollars, right?" 

International relations since 1945 have been 
decisively influenced by the fact that alone 
among the major combatant nations, the 
Amorican homeland escaped the experience of 
bombardment and destruction;-This lent an 
extra naivety and unreality to the attitude of 
many Americans fighting in combat zones, 
mystified by the ferocity of the struggle in 
which they found themselves engulfed, incap¬ 
able of matching the single-mindedness porn of 
“erroror fanaticism with which Russians, Ger- 
®ans and Japanese approached the battlefield. 

America triumphed through her command 
of resources, and her organizational and In¬ 
dustrial genius. Few Americans felt deep per- 
J ? 1141 “tmoslty towards their enemies, for 
“tey felt no personal sense of grievance. Had it 
Jr*2^° for B ™ 1 railying^cry of Pearl 

|«rbor, the problem of motivating America’s 
[°tcds on the battlefield might have proved 
JJBuperable. The British people were in Uttle 
oubt at the time that their struggle against 
JuUef was "a good war". Reading Terkel’s 

mterriews. one senses that Ameridans ’have' 
®%fuUyunderst 6 od thlfc; afidbecoihd assured 
°*un! n ^ e Wave elapsed since 1945. 

VWWle European! ■ werfe ?uffering immense 
ptivatlong during the war,'many Americans 
und themselves richer'than at any time in 
weir liy^;. Ttrkel quotes j. K,.Galbraith': "In . 
“tew^yc^ ponsumptibn of consumer gobtis 
«. .^^‘ Neyef in fhe history of 'human con- 
much talk, of sacrifice 

vIpojI? Most women inter-' ■ 

,. e *d«remcmbcr fat pay,packets and a limit- 
•■JJMuppIy. of.'boyfriends. :A'few recalj rash 
• • nime marriages . 1 Ope Womaq whb followed 
^;a.^tcfiedly from pasting^:to porting 


blacks in the service, one of whom describes 
the casual shooting of his friend one night by 
white MPs. There is a nice moment of irony in 
the tale of a young black, the son of a Liberian 
father and German mother, growing up in 
Hamburg and becoming heartbroken because 
he was not allowed to join the Hitler Youth 
movement like all his schoolfriends. Today he 
edits Ebony magazine in Chicago. 

Terkel has sought to balance the overwhelm¬ 
ing weight of American experience in his 589 
pages with a sprinkling of German, Japanese, 
Russian interviews. “The result,” claim his 
publishers on the jacket (in the sort of hype 
that is making so many publishers widely 
derided today), “is a rich, vibrant canvas, an 
epic of nearly Tolstoyan dimensions. . . ."In 
reality, the token handful of foreign inter¬ 
views merely dilute the impact of the 
American material. Collections of tape- 
recorded interviews such as this have the 
advantage that the reader can hear the voices, 
without the author interposing himself. An im¬ 
portant weakness, for those who dislike un¬ 
truths of any kind between hard covers, is that 
so much of what Terkel’s subjects confidently 
assert about the war, and even about their own 
part in it, is simply untrue. There are a great 
many old soldiers’ tales that any sceptical histo¬ 
rian would have weeded out altogether. 

Hoary myths, such as that of the “Russian 
treachery" towards the western allies which 


enabled them to seize Berlin in 1945, pass un¬ 
questioned in a book of this sort. In war, more 
than most forms of human endeavour, those 
taking part are always among the last to know 
least. Terkel would no doubt say that part of 
the book's value is to reveal not what is true, 
but what people believed to be true. It is in¬ 
deed illuminating to see how large the Rus¬ 
sians, the Germans and the Japanese loom in 
discussion of the war, and how very small the 
British, whose participation is scarcely men¬ 
tioned. It is salutary to be reminded how little 
moral doubt was expressed in 1945 about the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki by those 
who were earmarked for the invasion of Japan: 
"We’re sitting on the pier, sharpening our 
bayonets, when Harry dropped that beautiful 
bomb. The greatest thing ever happened. Any¬ 
body sitting at the pier at that time would have 
to agree." 

A former infantryman who is today a uni¬ 
versity professor looks back on the wartime 
experience and says: "!t was the last time that 
most Americans thought they were Innocent 
and good, without qualifications.” This is un¬ 
doubtedly true. But like many of the remarks 
made by Terkel's interviewees, it is not notably 
original. Most of us find it more rewarding to 
consider these ideas through books in which 
popular sentiment is digested and analysed 
into a coherent thesis, rather than offered to 
the reader as the rawest of raw lumber. 


Suspiciously superior 
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MARTIN BLUMENSON 
Mark Clark 
306pp. Cape. £12.95. 
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Martin Blumenson is a distinguished American 
military historian who has written a number of 
valuable books on the Second World War. His 
life of Mark Clark is based on a thorough study 
of Clark's personal papers, supplemented by 
personal interviews; it covers his whole life 
from childhood to the peak of bis Career in Italy 
as Commander-in-Chief of the US 5th Army 
and, later, of the 15th Army Group. It is to be 
classified more as biography than as military 
history; the emphasis throughout is on his sub¬ 
ject’s personality rather than his exploits. • 
_The outstanding feature of that personality 
was, by common agreement, a driving ambi¬ 
tion and a strong desire for public notice. 
Mr Blumenson attempts to deprecate these 
charges in his opening chapter. He admits that 
Clark’s severest critics were his American 
fellow officers, jealous of his rapid promotion 
over the heads of others both older and senior, 
but he also takes to task British colleagues 
who, he thinks, “never forgave him” for oppos¬ 
ing unspecified British aims. He quotes "a 
senior British officer" as paraphrasing Gause- 
witz to the effect that Clark believed war to be 
the pursuit of publicity by other means. That 
British officer, I have grounds for knowing,, 
was one who both admired and liked Gark., 
The.remark has quite enough truth for an epi¬ 
gram but was scarcely meant as a considered 
judgment .oh Clark’s generalship; however, : 
anyone who reads this book will find copious 
justification for it. . V 1 

Hardly anyone: quoted by Blumenson can t 
refer to Clark, even in passing, without saying 
how obsessed he was with personal publicity. 
Listen, for instance, to Genera! Jacob L. De- 
vers: "A cold, distinguished, conceited, self-. 

. Jsh,' clever; intellectual, resourceful officer- 
who sectoral excellent result* quickly. Veiy, ; ■ 
44 biti 6 u 8 /Sliperior performance.”! served on. 
Clark’r 15tb Army Group: Headquarters and ; 
tljtmgh inteliectuajly I e&n assent to most of 
those, epithets I deplore their tone. It Is an 
Interesting fact; more interesting'still ^To flic : 
now that I have read the accounts in'this book 
■ of how Clark thought heWs exposed to British 
• intrigue; that on that. Headquarters he ve* , 
liked and;admiffcd byalmosfali hi$£ritishstaff. : 
and disliked, anc *'dfeppfaged by .mpst of ftiS 1 ' 
. Amefican staff..; !" /.{; 

/'The principal rfitosOn/ia oneithgt 1 hat ,existed, 

eversince there baveb^eii an)i3^rOf^j6hal 

: : 


Eisenhower, Patton and Bradley. “Favourit¬ 
ism is the secret of efficiency”, according to 
Jackie Fisher's dictum, approved by Oiurchill. 
Those passed over view it differently. One dis¬ 
advantage is that those who have risen by what 
their rivals call intrigue are liable, unless very 
superior characters, to be perpetually afraid 
that others are intriguing against them. Clark 
was not superior to that suspicion. 

There is some inconsistency in Blumenson’s 
treatment of military matters. Writing of the 
plans for 5th Army’s invasion of Italy he says, 
correctly, that Clark initially wanted to Jand in 
the Gulf of Gaeta. Ho was told by Tedder that, 
it was oiit of range of air cover, on which he 
noted in his diary, “our air people are;very 
much under British domination and control?, 
because his own air advisers had said that air 
cover was possible, Blumenson apparently 
agrees with this comment but on the next page, 
speaking of Salerno, which was seventy miles 
nearer to the not very secure British air bases, 
he says, also correctly, that it >vas “at the'max- 
imum range of single-engined fighter planes”. 
At another point Blumenson stales bluntly and 
extravagantly that the Italian campaign Had no 
specific strategic atm whereas on A later page 
he reveals that it had a very sound one, and that 
Dark approved of it. 

The main example of Clark's preference for 
“high public visibility” over military achieve¬ 
ment is his insistence on marching straight on 
Rome in June 1944 instead of completing the 
encirclement of the German army he was fight¬ 
ing. He was obsessed by the fear that some 
British commander might turn up to claim a ■ 
share in. the Roman triumph - groundlessly, 
becadse the. 8 th Army boundary excluded 
Rome. He also insisted that Rome must be 
captured before ithe Normandy landing for 
’otherwise he would forgo his pubEcity. Either 
event would have been as bad as a lost battle to 
him. Blumenson seems to have much sym¬ 
pathy with these obsessions.' ■ . ' 

. ' There was no real raasoh behind Clark’? 
fears of British intrigue. Chufohill liked[hiiti, SO', 
did Alexander; to be given command of--the 
Army. Group id which British troops were in ji 
/majority, wai a gtoaf compliment and quick of 
confidence. He shared ChurchiU’s conrepl of 
the Italian campaign and hpped, like Alexan-- 
def; that it might have decisive effects on Cen¬ 
tral 1 Eiifope. He Wfts ngajnst -AnVil^ again 
. rightly, and again In line with British opinion. 

In fact the 1 only reason for fife fears. Was his 
, 1 suspicion i tfatuto,; Which saw conspirators 

:• everywhere/ / .’V-'- 1 '’..''’'.-' ; :5 - 

l ; !! In hiS last yfemri his fears of conspiracy grew, 
fit was Soviet Intriguers that bo now saw every- 
< :^here/;Hfe. McCarthyite rumblings make sad 
•Teaming la l ’bno’Whri Remembers him in better 
days; aS a'' courteous and competent cbm- 
!- J fffan'de<;. ; '^«' ; ‘ *■'..." ••; * > • ...': V •.. 


Staying secret 


Tony Geraghty 

JOHN STRAWSON 
A History of the SAS Regiment 
292pp. Seeker and Warburg. £12.95. 
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John Strawson’s history contains 248 pages of 
narrative of which the first 150 recount the 
exploits of Colonel David Stirli ng's SAS during 
the Second World War. Post-war events get 
shorter shrift. The Iranian Embassy siege, 
which changed public perception of the SAS 
(and in some respects changed the regiment 
itself) overnight, is dealt with in a mere five 
pages, though two of the official siege 
photographs {all of whose publication has been 
mysteriously prevented up to now by the Met¬ 
ropolitan Police) are published at last. 

Having reached 1976 and th& end of the 
Oman conflict. General Strawson tells us that 
"The SAS’s part in Northern Ireland is not 
going to be included ... because it cannot be 
told by me." He has also agreed “toconform to 
the wishes of the SAS ns to what should be left 
out". 

The regiment’s leaders had not in fact ex¬ 
pected a work which wns so disabled. Marty of 
them believed that what would come out of this 
exercise would do for the SAS what M.R.D. 
Foot did for SOE when lie wrote his massively 
derailed and scholarly work, the first volume 
of which is devoted to the Second World War, 
the second to the post-1945 period. 

But it is on its evaluation of the wartime SAS 
that this book must be judged. It is an anthology 
of other men’s flowers, usefully composed 
against the strategic background of the period: 
appendixes listing ninety-six wartime opera¬ 
tions have some reference value but there are 
unnecessary gaps which cannot be linked to 
security considerations. The last SAS opera¬ 
tions of the war - by parachute in a race against 
time to save the lives of prisoners held near 
Berlin, deep in what remained of Nazi Ger¬ 
many - are ignored entirely. 

Equally opaque is the truth about D-Day. 
French parachute troops, 'serving under 
Lieu tenant-Colonel Boiirgofn in 4 SAS, 
dropped well behind German fines in Brittany, 
were almost certainly the first Allied troops to 
land during Overlord. Strawson concedes that 
they wehtin "on the night of 5/6 June" and that 
they were "among the first Allied troops to 
re-enter France". In Normandy last year, dur¬ 
ing the fortieth anniversary celebrations, 
French sources insisted that Bourgoin’s team 
was the first to land in France. If indeed it is 
true that British soldiers of 6 th Airborne Divi¬ 
sion, landing near Caen soon after midnight. 
Were »ot'the D-Day leaders after all, then Brit¬ 
ish historians should acknowledge this fact; 

For thirty years after D-Day, official details 
of SAS wartime activities had to remain un¬ 
published. Another ten years have elapsed and 
the historians* window of opportunity- framed 
on one side by easier security and on the other 
by the death or growing infirmity of the partici¬ 
pants — Is closing: twice a year, the obituary 
column of the regimental journal, Mars and 
Mihetva,. lists a growing number of men Who 
gave the SAS its' original glory. ’ 

' The d^flnltjve history of the-regiment has 
still to be written: certainly this credulous 
study, with its innocent belief that someone 
could control a nocturnal air supply drop into 
enemy territory merely by striking a match or 
two at the clandestine drop-z 6 ne, is not it. * 

The War Plans of the Great Powers ISS0-I9I4 , ! 
edited by Paul M. Kennedy (282pp. Allen and 
Unwin, £7.95.0 Q4 9400827), first published in 
now in paperback, contains eleven 
essays on. the origips of the First World War. 
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Packs of lone wolves 


Authority undermined 


Michael Davie 

LOUIS HEREN 
The Power of the Press? 

208pp. Orbis. £10. 

0856136085 

After fifty years in the business, Louis Heren is 
well qualified to write a book about the Press. 
He started at the bottom, aged fifteen, as a 
messenger on The Times and ended at, or very 
near, the top, as the paper’s deputy editor. In 
between, he worked in most parts of the world, 
spending ten years based in Washington. 
When he was deputy editor of The Times he 
used to wear a trench coat, as if to show that at 
heart he was still a reporter. He says disapprov¬ 
ingly in this book that a weakness of The Times 
in recent decades has been that few of its 
editors have served as reporters or foreign 
correspondents, regarding themselves instead 
as “moulders of opinion”. 

Mr Heren sets out to answer the perennial 
question about whether the Press has any 
power and, if it does, where exactly the power 
lies. One of the troubles with his book, though, 
is that he reveals his answer on page fifteen, 
which deprives the work of tension. “If the 
press has any power,” he says, “it is as a con¬ 
duit of news, and not ps the voice of those who 
run it.” 

He repeats his verdict on the last page. "The 
histories of newspapers and printing are inter¬ 
related, but there could be no newspapers afc 
we know them without journalists”, he writes, 
in a sentence which suggests that he was prob¬ 
ably wise not to pursue a career as a leader- 
writer. Then he goes on to pay tribute to repor¬ 
ters: “Newspapers will always need men and 
women with an almost physical urge to report, 
Lone wolves with hungry eyes and the adrenalin 
in full spate when they are working on a story. 
They are the front line troops, whose news 
reports are the only real power the press can 
.. hope \g wield," The reportets, he continues, 

tical.people who, when confronted by presi¬ 
dents or prime ministers, ask themselves (as 
Heren used to ask himself), “Why are these 
Lying bastards tying to me?” One approves of 
the sentiments, if not of the style. 

. A thorough investigation of the way news 
reports have affected events could produce a 
worthwhile book. ; But. Heren makes , little 
effort td provide evidence for bis principal 
ipoin't. He refers to Watergate, when the per- 
. sistence Of two Junior reporters, supported, by 
their editors and proprietor, began the chain of 
events which elided in President Nixon's 
resignation. Otherwise, he leaves us td take his 
point on trust. He adduces no English 
examples. Nor, incidentally, does he explain, 
though he is' in a position, to do so, .why The 
Times continuedto regard Nixon as a president 
worthy of support ’ long after its Washington 
correspondent began to plead with his editors, 
' pf whom Heren was one, to recognize not only 


that the President was a “lying bastard” but 
that Watergate was something more than a 
minor irregularity. 

The book’s text bears only a tenuous relation 
to its title. Most of it consists of a potted history 
of newspapers in Britain and the United States, 
told through brief and generally lively accounts 
of the principal figures: Barnes and Delane ol 
The Times, Bennett of the New York Herald, 
Greeley of the New York Tribune , Pulitzer and 
Hearse, and so on through Northdiffe, 
Rothermere and Beaverbrook, down to 
Katherine Graham of the Washington Post , 
Thomson and Murdoch. There is not a word 
about foreign-language papers, and very little 
about English-language papers outside the Un¬ 
ited Kingdom and the United States. Heren 
leaves curious gaps even in his survey of prom¬ 
inent figures in these two countries. The omis¬ 
sion of Henry Luce of Time could perhaps be 
justified on (he grounds that he published 
magazines not newspapers, but it is odd to omit 
all mention of J. L. Garvin of the Observer , 
who is usually considered one of the most 
powerful journalists of his time, though not a 
reporter. 

C. P. Scott of the Manchester Guardian is 
dismissed in seventeen lines. Heren says, un¬ 
exception ably. that his editorials made the 
paper known throughout the world and that his 
courage and integrity were "impressive". But 
he does not address himself to the question, 
pertinent to his book's title, of whether Scott's 
editorials exerted any power. Had he done so, 
he might have bad to admit that sometimes a 
newspaper can influence political events 
through its leader-columns as well as by its 
reporting. Without Scott, the history of' 
Ireland, of labour relations and of women's 
suffrage would surely have been different. If 
Scott was a marginal figure, as Heren’s treat¬ 
ment of him implies, why was it that according 
to Dr Thomas Jones, whose knowledge on the 
point can scarcely be challenged, “Lloyd 
George feared him as much as he feared any- 

i .Vw.rlUAipiin,;,: ■ 

HOren writes at touch greater length about 
Rupert Murdoch, and his view is of interest. 
Most people regard Mr Murdoch as a very 
powerful man indeed, but Mr Heren does not. 
He thinks his former proprietor has no political 
‘purpose “apart from making the world safe for 
people like himselfand concludes: 

, ^Murdoch had the power to make or break The 
Times. After cheapening'his other publica¬ 
tion, it Was the only real power fie possessed.” 

• One doubts whether M&yoi 1 Koch of New 
York, or Mr Bob Hawke, or Mrs Thatcher 
would agree with this proposition. 

. John Pilger and Michael Coren’s The Outsiders 
(125pp. Quartet. £8.95, 0 7043 2489 X) 
contains the texts of a series of Channel 4 
television interviews conducted by Pilger and 
researched by . Corea fe 1981. Among those 
interviewed were Sean MacBride, Helen Suz¬ 
man, Martha Gellhom, Wilfred Burchett, 
Jessica Mitfbrd and Salman Rushdie. ‘ « 


Pi ers Paul Read __ 

ANNA FORD 
Men 

296pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 

0297784684 

MARY INGHAM 

Men: The male myth exposed 

246pp. Century. £8.95. 

0712601902 

Here are two books by two women who feel no 
need to argue the feminist case because they 
write on the assumption that it is won. Both are 
graduates from northern universities: Mary 
Ingham has a degree in social science from 
Liverpool, Anna Ford a degree in social 
anthropology from Manchester. Both see soci¬ 
ety as a sum of its “subcultures” and use words 
like “chauvinism”, “traditional” and 
“stereotype” with particular and pejorative 
meanings. 

Anna Ford's book is described as a 
documentary - a term taken from the world of 
television, where she worked for some years. 
At first sight this seems an honest enough de¬ 
scription, since the book reads like the trans¬ 
cript of a series of programmes on BBC 2 or 
Channel 4. The disadvantage of such a form is 
that the printed word demands more concen¬ 
tration than the word spoken over an image on 
the screen. It is not the same to be introduced 
on the page to “Giles, an insurance broker” or 
“Piers, a dentist" as it is to see the expression 
on a filmed face - particularly if one has been 
told in advance that “In order to allow these 
men to speak'frankly without fear of identi¬ 
fication, all names and locations and, in most 
cases, the surrounding circumstances have 
been changed.” 

Many of the transcribed interviews are also 
onerous to read because most people express 
themselves badly and have banal things to say 
about their own lives. Men never achieves the 
■cumulative impact of a book like-Studs Ter- 
kefs Working. It is most effective when it ex¬ 
amines those aspects of our lives we usually 
keep to ourselves - something which Ford 
seems to appreciate, since the chapter on sex is 
the longest In her book', and gives value for 
money to the reader-as-voyeur. 

Almost from the start we see the subtitle, “a 
documentary”, as a ruse to give the book an air 
of objectivity. In fact it is not an investigation 
but a tract. The author assures us at the outset 
that she “approached the subject with an open 
mind” and only wrote the book because she 
was “as intrigued as ever about wbat made 
people, but in particular men, tick”. But she 
gives away Her feminist preconceptions with 
phrases like “Despite being a woman in a pat¬ 
riarchal society” or “The Mother, often a pris¬ 
oner, of child-bearing” ot “perhaps they had 
not discussed a fairer division of time off from 
household chores”. 

This presents her with a dilemma, because 


few of the men she interviews seem to coafo 
to “chauvinist" type. Her ideology Z? 
mand that she criticize men; her reseaichku 
her to pity them. “My overall impression^! 
writes, 

is that the world men inhabit, and from wUd,,, 
women arc often excluded, is rather bleak, hi 
world full of douht and confusion, where vuh*[J 
ity must be hidden, not shared; where ccroiMiia 
not co-operation, is the order of the day; wbeitK 
sacrifice the possibility of knowing their 
dren and sharing in their upbringings, for the ■ 

a job they may have chosen by chance, wirfd « . 
not suit them, and which in many cases dorafttb 
their lives to the exclusion of much else. 

Or, as a fashion designer, “Cyril", pots it*] 
don’t think women always realize what ipft 
a man’s life can be.” 

Although Men seems honest in its jadgm^ 
and is written in decent, functional pnsj 
lacks wit and humour. No doubt men, talk 
Ford, are no laughing matter: or perlnpd 
sense of humour cannot survive a count j 
social science, for Mary Ingham lacks k t», 
and where Ford only occasionally lapses tt ' 
sociological jargon, Ingham writes^trgel;i 
this style: “But what about men who aren’iei 
couple role relationship?” She uses fen 
transcripts than Ford and illustrates her up * 
ment principally with references to otherp& • 
pies’ books. Her conclusions, however, q 
much the same as Ford’s or, to be fair, smeebe . 
book was published last summer, Ford’s to . 
the same as hers. “Men have got to start qu • 
tioning themselves, admitting their lack dill 
in making relationships, their fear of dost* • 
to women, to other men and in a very ter . 
sense to themselves.” 

Like Ford, Ingham seems to assume tbatft ; 
complementary qualities in men and wore 
which bring and keep them together, shtmldb 
replaced by an ambisexual interdependew.! 
only they did more kissing and hugging el 
chatting about their feelings, all mi 
“chauvinism” would disappear. This semi 
me unlikely. It is also undesirable, 
more the sexes grow like each other, 
they will need one another, to the detrimdf; 
family life. The counterpart to the housejtj- 
ing husband Is the working wife* who d# 
the Gradgrinds and Don Juans becaowtri 
so easily led into low-cost labour 1 and J 
adulterous bed. As Ivan lllich pointsoutia* 
excellent book Gender, 

Up to now, wherever equal rights 
enacted and enforced, wherever partners** 
tween the sexes became stylish, ihese 
gave a sense of accomplishment to the 
proposed and obtained them, but left the 
women untouched, if not worse off than 

On another level, too, the replace^ 
the complementary qualities of the.iwd*? 
with like ones only lends to the 
of marriage, as a number of recent b 00 ". 
ten by marriage therapists have 8 h°wM ■ 
policy was to be pursued for the ptiblicgew 
would be one aimed to protect father. 
diminish the. authority of the husM* * 
father. ' 
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JAMES MILLER ab 

Rousseau: Dreamer of democracy he 

272pp. Yale University Press. £25. of 

030003044 4 0 f 

JOELSCHWARTZ SUj 

The Sexual Politics of Jean-Jacques Rousseau co 

I96pp. University of Chicago Press. £14.45. r c 

0226742237 hit 

PATRICK COLEMAN ce , 

Rousseau’s Political Imagination: Rule and evj 

representation in the “Lettre 6 d’Alembert" 

193pp. Geneva: Droz. an 

‘ " “ ' ~ co: 

When we go back along the tracks to discover g jf 

who first formulated (in the modern world) the do 

democratic imperative, we find the uncom- ac j 
promising figure of Rousseau. But his work fj n 
immediately presents us with a problem: gu, 
whereas his most democratic work, the by 
Control Social , was his least readable, his 0 f 
most-popular book /La Nouvelte HiloJse, was dis 
his least democratic. Given which, how do we tio 

account for his immense influence? hu 

James Miller sets out to answer this problem r e 

with several explanations. He organizes Rous- ij V i 

seau’s biography around his relations with j us 
Geneva, where, throughout the eithteenth cen- W e 

tury, a lively and often bitter debate about “i n 

democracy was conducted. Rousseau grew up bul 
familiar with this dispute and, at one stage, he 
played a crucial role in the recurring political his 
quarrel. The Genevan dimension does not, me 
however, account for Rousseau’s enormous in- q 

Silence in France. Miller rightly attributes part all 
of this to the example of Rousseau’s own life, a be! 
latter-day Socrates persecuted (as he was) for has 
his teaching. He' also suggests that it was the Ma 
“Image" of democracy in Rousseau’s other wri- stui 

Necessary truths 


tings which made such a deep impression. He 
constructs a composite “Alpine fantasia” from 
these writings and relates it to a genera! theory 
about the power of images. In contrast to Plato, 
he writes, Rousseau "trusts to the resources 
of the imagination". As a general explanation 
of the emotional effect of these writings this 
suggestion has some merit, but when Miller 
aimes to details his account is not convincing. 
Rousseau’s attitude to the imagination was 
highly ambivalent and he was much more con¬ 
cerned with rational argument and empirical 
evidence than Miller suggests. 

Rousseau was famous for his eloquence, and 
any attempt to explain his impact must give 
consideration to both his rhetorical skills (or 
gifts) and their sources. One source was un¬ 
doubtedly the conceptual breakthrough he 
achieved in the Discours sur iinigalitt. By de¬ 
fining humanity in terms not of reason or lan¬ 
guage, but of freedom (in several senses), and 
by depicting human history as the grudual loss 
of an original sense of well-being through the 
distortions produced by bad social organiza¬ 
tion, Rousseau transformed our perception of 
human nature and the human condition. 
Reconstructing the social framework, of our 
lives became not simply desirable for reasons of 
justice but the only way to regain our sense of 
well-being. Miller says correctly that Rousseau 
“imagined a new form of secular redemption”, 
but by giving too little space to the Inigaliti 
he fails to explain this adequately. As a result, 
his book, which otherwise has much to recom¬ 
mend it, fails to answer the questions it raises. 

The democracy Rousseau advocated was for 
all adult male citizens; women, in his opinion, 
belonged at home. Not surprisingly, this view 
has been severely criticized by women, from 
Mafy Wollstonecraft onwards, Joel Schwartz's 
study examines the issue. Unlike Miller he 


• R. W. Johnson . 'v 

'p.'THOMPSON/ 1 " ; • 
v:^'efl»vyfiancer« ' : / 

J39pp.Morlih.£1^.50(paperback,£5.50), , 

1 0850363292 • v,-;; ^ . ‘ L 

.' The title of this fort hericollect ion of essays by' 
B. P. Thofqpson is taken from an exceptionally 
leaden-footed piece of veree that is'so bad that 
. it is difficult to. believe anyone could qupje it 
-mthdut splfrta purpose. Sadly, no such, pur:: 
,, pose is present'here, for the lightness of touch 
V'whfoh> distinguished' .Wrifing by Candlelight 

• ; ^semis altogether ip have deserted Thompson? 
•(The.bestiessay here-r'atribpte to C. Wright 
: fcillis- was written in J963.) Most of jthe essays 
-£r<£' pnSsiOnUte imd'^meandering monologues 
% against. £ll the generals, pqliticans and media 
^ cbmiiienthtdrs (“the heavy dancers”) whom 

^ ; ^hpnipsbn!hasUa|c<ai op sinfce: lauftbhihg his, 
t’ Career, iii the peace movement, ft is an unwise 
|, term for:Mrh'to^ may feel, not 

^together ’pitreasonably, that “heavy danc- 
P^Ubie;'de$^ripilpn' qjf nftjriy pages 


This is a great pity, for Thompson’s talents 
need.no advertisement, .and he is essentially 
right about nuclear Weapons, No one can gain-. ; 
say his claim thqt these Weapon; are ?o hideous 
and danfeerousthattheirveryexistence In ever- 
• mounting ! stockpiled i$ ah affront - to pur 
. humanity: SirriUar|y r th 6 targets he aims at; 

• East and Westjdeserve all that he can throw at 
them. Lpts of people, this reviewer included. 
can agree with him entirely about that, whpt 
.has gone wrong? • ; • • V,; 

•J: Essentially, Thqriipson has developed a gat-' 

„ iopirig case of the >Uchael pool; syndrome or; 
. a sad- , 

denlhg iiripact on pIderVpien;of irltelligence:. 
who. spend too ijiuch time haranguing large 
: crowds frpm wihdswept podia: The wind g^tfe 
, into .their prose, levelling it down but.al?Q inj-; 
•' flating it, so that their speeches get longer 
.■'' and longer (the hair is similarly affected). The> 
: ’ gatb of the rkmbler is increasingly matched by 
intciiecttuil ramblinjji e^cK jjpeRch', .tjyjng;,toi 
’ "tojrch on ten or twenty^U^ects and overythfog 
becoming a debatidg-i»iDt.;Just.hOY^far tma 
has gone play bC judged’ ^Thomi^Oft’s 
. fessibrithat hfe h&4“ : “thpUghifif tfould j^lp 


this collection “in which 1 replied to my critics 
(and traducers). on bath sides of the world", 

; but that affer. fwo.months thi? had “grown to 
the length of a short book'^.'at which h 0 hii 
.! . upon "a unique’ solution”. Yes,, it will be a 


as aniintrodiictlon tp this one: 

. Tp,-these cle&r signs of the latter stage* of 

. dementia Fobtica must he nrirferi thr> inr-r^aelno 


vviiui tuuai uw nuucu U1& UlUCa$lDg 

^.use pf die Hectoring,Dissenter mood, in which 
•; all subjunctive.subtlety is lost. Thus -'fliomp- 

■ soni, !Tli be tougher. You perh^ps suppq^e 

rthjrt cjuring the IFalklaoids war you-weighed Up 
. ; the pros,and, cons for yqurpelf apdibnned your 

■ ■ own ppinipKsi, .But many of you did por. Vpu 
• sucked i^yoqr,opinions 'at: the pap of, an au- 

, ,' thptitari^n -ihspmetimes ^also 

kjjown aj,the;t^lse #n^pusnbSs (FC) mood 
; due,to ; ita v «upU9adblw;tiiflt^may haye 
^ aFC; butneverthe SDeakferi.fand hVthH^Pfri-*--- 


Those who become sermon-happy 1 

unaware of their condition and regam.* 1 ^ 
at treatment as simple persecution; ^ 
. spasmodically,,doubt creeps in, 

■ an effect of martyrdom. ThusThomp?^ 
must for a little longer - eithui until 

of peace win some little victory. 

. sky becomes so dark, that it Is,- 
anything to ma*tter -continue as agjjj 
' the peace movement;” (This Urt 
the rationale adopted by thpse W;-J 
explain to themselves why theyjrg.^ 

: week after Week, cariyitlg placards teffs .. 

■ prepare to meet our doom.) ■ 

■ ' The correct treatment for £ 

• is a long period of rest, refl^U°tv jji 
, in the subjects in wblcb .tbe ^^^j^i 



expertlse.with wmepracucpint^^ 
short;talitpieces. But 
momentum land the,aufferpyl^^i.0, 
• ^]f 

V thefe is a -vagt literature jit 
: tions and strategic studlea.m ^h^ ^ 

' opposite: he.must “go 


Stephen Clark _ 

JOHN COTTINGHAM 
Rationalism 

r 177 PP- Paladin. Paperback, £2.50.' 
i,’ 0586084398 

L -------:- 

i ^°h n Cottingham’s “survey of philosophical 
f rationalism from Plato to the present day” 
r ^rationalism” to mean a cluster of inter- 

ralate( J doctrines: for example that the mind is 
b. quipped from birth with tacit knowledge of 
£ fundamental truths, that we can arrive at 
|J. “owledge independently of our senses, that 

[ there are necessary truths about reality (even 
moral truths) to be uncovered by philosophical 
endeavour. He.studies these doctrines aA they 
surface in the thought of Plato, Aristotle, Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Hegel and certain 
modems, and outlines the criticisms made by 
j v*® aii{ * ^ume, and answered (perhaps) by 
\ J— 11, Repent work in philosophy of language 
luibraskyi iKripke), science (Popper; Kuhn, 
i ^yeraberid) and ethics is brought to bear on 
j these Issues. ■ 1 • • •: 

i .^r Cottingham writes clearly and sympathe- 
l ■ and does not fall info the trap 1 of sug- 
that the ratiorlalists' argilm^iti (oven 
; ,u ar ®^roug) are easily answered, or 
v own ' Vguiribnts arp nny more than 
jp ^mbveslhthegreatgame. Occasionally, 

Bt kive too much credit to the non- 

.^fhnstS' as when he takes seriously Sartre's 
$ human beings have no essence: this 

toht human .beings always have to 
^ .doj. and what life to r lead,.But 

'u hnan account of what the essence of 
g£jf dhd tjie one. that Aristotle gave: so 

™ ielHoK,: u is characterization pf-the 

I i Wrong to say that Human 
foan beings, no essetice. 
is jroblemd about imput- 

hy kind of living cfektiire 
it; that the Sartreaii pbti- 
if-cOhtrhdictpry.'.'. 
gham '• ' dlsniisses."-. mariy - 
he coticlilde's-wliH t|fefe- : 
reing-patt of the Universe, 
(^ect tribe able to mirtor 
i I rim not sure that^he has ; 

deathatpkrts^riKolc., 


may be expected to include maps or images of 
the whole is a curiously archaic one. Evolution¬ 
ary theory; though it suggests that we would, 
probably bo quite good at lorial interpretation 
and 1 prediction, gives us no reason to suppose 
that we would be good at global or metaphysic¬ 
al understanding. Without a high doctrine of 
human reason, according to which it really 
shares in the divine reason - a doctrine that is 
perhaps closer to the essence of rationalism 


does start out from the Indgalitt, and his pa¬ 
tient attention to what Rousseau wrote is a 
model of explication. 

In the era hefore technology the physical 
differences between the sexes entailed an un¬ 
avoidable division of tasks; not only were 
women limited by the demands of frequent 
child-bearing but warfare was a matter of male 
strength, a fact which Rousseau (writing In the 
republican tradition) regarded as especially 
significant. He did not suggest, however, that 
the exclusion of women from the public realm 
meant that they were without influence. On 
the contrary, their power over men in the 
formation of behaviour and opinion was decis¬ 
ive, and his account of the mutual dependence 
of the sexes, with the constant possibility of 
either harmonious co-operation or harmful 
domination, was very acute. There was, to be 
sure, a paranoid streak in sonie of Rousseau’s 
comments on sexual relations, and because of 
the unprecedented frankness of his Confes¬ 
sions we know how these arose from his own 
experiences. But his genera! treatment of the 
subject amounted to much more than an extra¬ 
polation from his own phobias and fantasies. 

Schwartz's handling of these issues is both 
wide-ranging and precise. He teases out the 
meaning in Rousseau’s comments Hbout Spar- 
fe or the education of Sophie in Emiie\ he gives 
a judicious account of Rousseau's own dealings 
with women and an excellent analysis of La 
Nouvelle Hflolse. He shows the coherence of 
Rousseau's belief that the differences between 
the sexes were differences that should be main¬ 
tained and how neither androgyny nor a self- 
sufficient celibacy can satisfactorily meet our 
needs. The result is a valuable contribution to 
our understanding of Rousseau. 

One of the works where Rousseau’s (occa¬ 
sional) misogyny surfaces was the Lettre d 
d'Alembert, his attack on the proposal to 
build a theatre in Geneva. Liberals have 
joined feminists in castigating this work 
for its intolerance or obscurantism and it has 
yet to receive the attention it deserves. Patrick 


Coleman s hook is therefore welcome. Its 
strength lies in the attention lie gives to all 
aspects of the Lettre , not only the arguments 
about the theatre but the many digressions 
and other discussions; its weakness, in the way 
he considers the text too much as a self-suffi¬ 
cient entity and ignores the specifically Gene¬ 
van context. This leads him to confuse too 
readily the situation in Paris (where Rousseau 
thought theatre desirable) and in Geneva 
(where it would be pernicious), and io main¬ 
tain that the theatre is condemned because it is 
“not aesthetic enough”, because it comes too 
close to his own model of proper civic action. 
Coleman sees Rousseau as advocating a purely 
symbolic kind of civic action, aesthetic in the 
Kantian sense of having purpose without a 
goal. 

Rousseau may not have been opposed to 
action of this kind bur the debate in Geneva 
was much more overtly political. To a certain 
extent the case against the theatre was directed 
m tlie aristocratic oligarchy who wanted one.. 
The political argument was for an extension of 
political power: for the end of oligarchy and 
the restoration of democracy. Where no such 
extension was possible, as in France, Cole¬ 
man's reading of the Lettre could apply. But in 
Geneva, where effective'civic action was still 
possible, Rousseau envisaged something that 
was by no means symbolic. The confirmation 
of this can be seen in his proposals for reform in 
Poland, where the relation of the fifes to poli¬ 
tical life is clearly described. Coleman’s con¬ 
clusion is therefore unsatisfactory. 

At the same time, however, he does indicate 
a number of unanswered questions which the 
Lettre raises, in particular the extent to which a 
satisfactory politics needs an aesthetic dimen¬ 
sion. Throughout his adult life Rousseau strug¬ 
gled with the problem of relating the needs of 
the imagination to the demands of morality. 
His belief that a reconciliation was possible was 
one of the sources of his eloquence. But 
whether this belief was well founded is another 
matter. 


than the ones that Cottingham prefers to dis¬ 
cuss^ the Earl of Rochester's scepticism seems 
more “reasonable”: 

Our sphere of action is life's happiness. 

And he who thinks beyond, thinks like an Ass. 

The book's single greatest fault, which was 
perhaps forced on the author, is the gap be¬ 
tween Chapters Two arid Three. An account of 
“rationalism” cannot dispense with the 1,900 
years between Aristotle and Descartes. What 
happened to the Stoics, the Neoplatonlsts, 
Averroes, Maimonides, Aquinas, Galileo and 
Giordano Bruno? What about the Nyaya Sut¬ 
ra, S&mkqra, Chu Hsi? What about the reli¬ 
gious context of the debate through' most of 
these centuries, between v those whp. thpught 
that human, reason was adequate to the ta$k of 
discovery arid: ’those *ho : thought that Gocj 
might have created any sort of coiiriter-in : 
tuitive universe He chose, including ones that 
contained Vacuums, and tight not moving in 
straight lines?,Wljat.part did rationalism and ' 
realism, ap against, empiricism and . irisfru- 
mentalism, pj’ay in the growth of “feodem sci¬ 
ence"? Cottingham is as well qualified as any¬ 
one dte to examine those nineteen centuries 
arid fifty-seven generations of philosopher^, 
but he does nqt do so. ' 1 

The fact is that this Is not a critical sutyqy of 
rationalist philotophy. which ^ould requirri 
great leamiiig and many more p&gqs. Tt is a . 
study of those rationalist?, add their critics^ : 
likely to be mentioned in undergraduate phjlb- 1 - 
sophy' 6ourse£; in British; universities. A® the 
wider survey even of Webern rationalist .that 
IS promised, jlia thoroughly misleading. As a' ., 
riandborikon Mleeted philosopher?,1(16 a clear;:, 
arid helpW h gginning, ; ';’i|' ;■ 
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Enhancing the environment A world of weather 


Donald Hill _ 

CHARLES SINGER, E.J. HOLM YARD, A. R. 
HALL and TREVOR I. WILLIAMS (Editors) 

A History of Technology: Volume VTII, 
Consolidated Indexes 
Compiled by Richard Raper 
232pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

0 198229054 

Every volume of A History of Technology has 
been greeted with critical acclaim and accepted 
at once as essential reading for historians of 
technology. The series is of great value to all 
historians, although, in general, the interac¬ 
tions between technology and society, econo¬ 
mics and politics are not discussed at length. In 
each volume, however, there is at least one 
chapter that summarizes the historical and 
sociological background to the period, thus 
providing a framework within which the adv¬ 
ance of technology can be viewed. Nor are the 
specialized chapters, that form the great bulk 
of the work, devoid of references to the ways in 
which technology responded to the needs and 
demands of society. 

In the end, however, it is the technological 
content that matters. The first five volumes, 
covering the period from early times until c 
1900, appeared during the 1950s, when the 
history of technology was in its infancy. Before 
that, if historians needed to take account of 
technology in their assessments of a particular 
cultural region or period, their judgments were 
frequently distorted by their use of faulty data. 
A History of Technology was therefore an 
urgent necessity, and we should be eternally 
grateful to Charles Singer and his colleagues 
that they had the courage, professional compe¬ 
tence and perseverance to see the project 
through. 

The work is essentially an account of the 
techhbloglc&l advance of Western Europe and 
■the first two volumes are to bfe regaftl&drin' tVie ■ 
words of Singer, “as a survey preliminary to the 
account of that rising supremacy of western 
Europe which [was to be] exhibited in later 
volumes**. Volumes One and Two cover, 
together, the period from early times until the 
Renaissance. They document the achieve¬ 
ments of antiquity and the classical world (in¬ 
cluding in both cases developments in the Near 
East) apd identify their' diffusion into later 
European technology. The main omission is 
therefore a similar documentation of Far East¬ 
ern and Islamic contributions.'.The editors 
- Were, of courseweit aware of the importance ■ 
of Eastern achievements: but the fact-is that in 
1956, .when Volume Two appeared, nobody 
knew very much about Eastern technology. 
Some years wefe to pass before the technolo¬ 


gical sections of Joseph Needham’s magisterial 
Science and Civilisation in China were pub¬ 
lished, and for the Near East the situation was 
no belter. In the early years of this century 
Eilhard Wiedemann had devoted his life to the 
study of Arabic science, but his articles were 
scattered among a number of learned German 
periodicals (some have since been collected in 
two volumes). These articles are scholarly, but 
notoriously difficult to read, and are in any 
case concerned mainly with the natural scien¬ 
ces, mathematics and mechanics. For over 
forty years after Wiedemann's death in 1928, 
no I si ami cist turned his attention to the history 
of technology. Even so, Eastern achievements 
are not totally ignored in A History of Technol¬ 
ogy', evidence for the origin of techniques in 
the East is given whenever it is available. 

There can be, however, no doubts about the 
triumphant achievement of the editors' objec¬ 
tives. It is no exaggeration to say that the work 
is comprehensive. In every volume a wide 
range of technologies is treated, each chapter 
being written by an expert in the subject. All 
the important products used by mankind to 
sustain life or enhance the environment are 
described in detail. For each topic, in a given 
period, we are informed about origins and 
diffusions, techniques and scale of extraction, 
processing, manufacture and construction. 
There are numerous drawings in the text, well 
keyed to the subject-matter. At the end of each 
volume there is a set of plates, carefully 
selected to complement the text and to demon¬ 
strate the standards of craftsmanship in various 
cultural areas. Extensive bibliographies pro¬ 
vide a guide to more specialized works. 

The Consolidated Indexes are com¬ 
plementary to the indexes provided with each 
volume of A History of Technology. As Trevor 
I. Williams points out 'in his foreword: 
“However, many topics . .. are_important 
over such long periods of time that recourse 
may be necessary to most or even all of the six 
original indexes. Equally, it is not always 

ized subjects are dealt with." * 

The book is divided into four sections: List 
of Contents for Volumes I-VII; Index of 
Names; Index of Place-names; Index of Sub¬ 
jects. In addition, Richard Raper has supplied 
: some usefui 'Hints to Userd’V Random testing 
of all these data has shown that it would be very 
difficult to’fall to find a givdn topic. Moreover, 
when pomeone is interested in a certain sub¬ 
ject, but is not sure exactly what he is looking 
for, the admirable cross-referencing system of 
the Indexes will identify the essential topics and 
probably lead him to new insights. It would 
have been difficult to imagine that Anything 
could have enhanced the value of the other 
seven volumes, but the Consolidated Indexes 
have done just that. 


Jo hn Mason _ 

OLIVER M. ASHFORD 

Prophet or Professor? :The life and work of 

Lewis Fry Richardson 

304pp. Bristol: Adam Hilger. £18. 

0852747748 

Lewis Fry Richardson is not an obvious subject 
for a full-length biography. He held no impor¬ 
tant position, he received few honours and 
gained little recognition for his work during his 
lifetime. He was, nevertheless, a genius, a man 
of science and of peace, a lone thinker fifty 
years ahead of his time. He was the first to 
attempt a rational mathematical approach to 
problems of great importance and difficulty, 
ranging from weather-forecasting to the causes 
of war and the arms race. None of these heroic 
attempts was really successful, but they 
pointed the way for others to follow. 

Richardson was a modest, retiring and pri¬ 
vate man, largely unknown outside meteoro¬ 
logical and Quaker circles. We should there¬ 
fore thank Oliver Ashford, himself a meteoro¬ 
logist and a Quaker, for bringing the life and 
work of this remarkable man to a wider public. 
It is not an exciting story in the conventional 
'sense because Richardson’s character and way 
of life were hardly colourful, but his originality 
and intellectual courage emerge clearly from 
this sympathetic and well-written portrait. 

There was little in Richardson’s early life to 
suggest his latent genius. Only a single paper 
on the numerical solution of differential equa¬ 
tions, published by the Royal Society when he 
was twenty, gave a clue. His talents blos¬ 
somed after he was appointed Superintendent 
of the remote Eakdalemuir Observatory in 
1913. Here he began to think deeply and in 
isolation about how weather-forecasting might 
be placed on a sound theoretical basis. 

His basic plan was to calculate the future 
weather using the relevant mathematical equa- 
~ti8fis' , d<»cHbing'the behaviour of the atmos¬ 
phere as a complex physical system. Some of 
these fundamental equations were already well 
known; others had to be formulated from basic 
principles and all had to be transformed so that 
they could be solved by the methods described 
in his paper of 1,910. That he was able to accom¬ 
plish this enormous task in less than three years 
in the time spared from his observatory work 
gives some idea of his dedication. No on A 
dared enter bis office when the presence of his 
hat on the door-knob indicated that he was not 
to be disturbed. 

By 1916 Richardson had completed the first 
draft of his book, then called Weather Predic¬ 
tion by Arithmetical Finite Differences. Before 
having it published, however, he wanted to add 
an example of how this method would work in 
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NICHOLAS MAXWELL 

, From Knowledge to, Wisdom; A revolution in 
.thririlmsand rnethridsscience. ; v . v - 
'298pp. Q3ffordrBlabkwe(l;£19.5b; G, i ‘ 




v ir ; \ 

Tn'From Knowledge to Wisdom Nicholas Max*- 
■weti argue? the need for a revolution in the. 
aims arid methpds nOt jrist df science, but of all 
acatiemicand lion-ac&demic inquiry. He.chairs 
acterizes this' revolution by contrasting (Wo 
philosophi^ofinqiiir’y, Whlchhe calls the 
' .philosophybfknowledge and ..the 1 philosophy 
of wisdom. He afgiics for the superiority of the 

■ latter: tiiw'ipf his motivation^ for this is olij 
■persistent faUu^,t6; fesdlve.some of the.mbst 

■ grossing social prpbiems of our ti me.' - l " 

.G: There 1 Is.a certain appeal ifi- his stress ori 
• prapticnl ^i$Uphii bii f the ideris so lucidly pre- 
g(srtted ih the first chapter become prqgressiijef 
-')y: lAsi, clear during: the course of the book/ 
'-friaxwell 'believes that the revolution ,has 
Gstat^e^, ' biitjth^i it "requires articulation and 
;,|fic^ragem,bnt. : Tojlhe question whether the 
■roydlUtioh; biVolyeiSt^e actual aims-of sc id nee, 

h fifiV 1 rhi’ ■(■«**. whn J - ltf 


more concerned with practice; but his initial 
/argument to show that it is (he philosophy of 
knowledge that currently prevails is that philo¬ 
sophers discuss questions about knowledge. 
No indication is given, however, of how this is 
supposed lb. show that the nineteen specific 
thesei MaxweUaMQciateswiththephilosophy : 
of knowledge are.'generally accepted. ■ 

' . Maxwell ajsio discusses standard pmplrici^m , 
;or, more particularlyi the application to .sci¬ 
ence of the philosophy of knowledge.together 
With the ldea that acceptance or rejection of 
theories is determined by the empirical facts 
alone. His claim that.this.is the received phil¬ 
osophy of science is false, and his arguments, 
against it are unoriginal, except with regard to 
sortie 6f the simplificatibns he; Introduce^, 
Since his objection tp such standard empiri¬ 
cism is that u&uril practice-is inconsistent With *■ 
it, this undermines the earlier claim that the; 
devolution is needed to change science itself 
and not Just philosophical Views qf .it; ; '■ : 
* The distinction between the philosophies of 
knowledge arid of wisdemi Is rather, elusive be- 


no explanation Is given as .to Why the philoso¬ 
phy of knowledge cannot also be thus Characte¬ 
rized. 

One interesting idea in Maxwell’s account is 
the proposal that reason should be brought to 
bear not merely on the selection of means to 
;erids, but on the' ends; themselves, since' the 
Choice of social objectives (s problematic. ^Ilils 
idea.does ri6t seetn required by the argument, 
since the bpbk'is motivated by uncontrdversial. 


practice. This was to delay the whole enter, 
prise by six years. / 

In the meantime, he had resigned from 
Eskdalemuir and joined the Friends Amt* 
lance Unit, serving for more than two yean 
in France, transporting the wounded, oftn 
under shell-fire. Under appalling conditions, 
he continued his writing and slide-rule calcu¬ 
lations. It took him six weeks to calculate die 
changes of atmospheric pressure and so os 
which would occur at two places in the count 
of six hours. Unfortunately these predictions 
were hopelessly inaccurate, partly because of 
the accumulation of errors with the slide-rale, 
more seriously because of the lack of observe 
tions from the upper atmosphere. i 

This must have been a great disappointment! 
to Richardson, but was nothing as compand I 
with the loss of the complete manuscript of his 
book in the chaos of war. Miraculously, it to 
discovered under a heap of coal in 1919 and 
finally published under the title Weather Pit . 
diction by Numerical Process in 1922. It did w 
make much of an impression at the time! Fti 
of his peers recognized the intellectual achieve- - 
ment behind the practical failure and soot 
were, no doubt, put off by Richardson's m 
estimate that it would require a staff of 64,000 
(he meant 256,000) with desk calculators to 
keep up with the weather. Even so this was a 
gross underestimate, and practical imple¬ 
mentation of his grand scheme had to wait fix 
the high-speed electronic computer thirty 
years later. By way of comparison, the current 
global forecasting model of the Meteorologjol 
Office involves one hundred billion computa¬ 
tions for each twenty-four-hour forecast, 
which are performed by the fastest computers 
the world; it would have required the whole of 
the world's adult population using Richard- ! 
son's mechanical calculators to match this. 

At the end of the war, Richardson relunri " 
to the Meteorological Office, but resigned in . 
1920 on conscientious grounds when it ns 
transferred to the Air Ministry. During fils j 
yeara in the trenches he had begun to reflect* 
the causes of war and the problems of pc# L 
and security. A paper written in Matchl915co I 
"The Conditions of a Lasting Peace in Edfope" 1. 
was his first step along a difficult path. Hi £ 
asked himself whether the behaviour ofpeopk *' 
in war could be expressed and analysed math* 
matically. The result was another remarkiHt 
essay written in Flanders on “The Mathemiik ; 
oi Psychology of War”. Although this received , 
high praise from Bertrand Russell, Richards* 
could not find a publisher and distributed 3w 
copies of his manuscript at his own expense- 
During the next two decades, while earnjji 
his living from the onerous but inappropn* 
posts of lfccturer at Westminster Training^ 
lege and then Principal of Paisley Tedyilc* 
College, he continued to pursue Ills 
with great dedication. Between 1920 arid 19™ 
he - published highly original pap®® , 
meteorology, including a clqssical derivatloft 
a criterion for the onset of atmospheric tur» 
lence, which now bears his name. But a 
1926 meteorology was largely i 

favour of the greater Issues of peace,and** 

In 1940 he retired prematurely from Paish^, 
devote hitnself full time to. these stud ;e3r ■ 
mo?t Important of his contributions are QJ*'' 
al'ized Foreign Potitiw (a roore appmP^ 
title would be “The Theory of . ^ SI 
published in 1939, Arms and Security .| 
Statistics of Deadly Quarrels (i?J 0 )anc! v* ft 
, Hgultydnd Deadly Quarrels ( 1952). Wgij 


social problems sdcK as mass starvation In the ' 2™ 

TOrd World. Moreover, it ii notoriously un- . 

. ttetr hpW' ends i*ri bff rttionaliv 'diseased at ?*£* on ! y f*52£K the H 

: »ao^ecilTtelrvaluedarrant®'" 1 * 


I. | • . - 

:!.v^Qriiq-'of Richardson’s Id^as ( 


sought with the deeper aim of lriiprpvihg life 
th rbdgh . practical applications/ tfid lattrip 
admitsit as of value fdr ltsi own sake, MaXvffill 
argues that thp philosophy of^sddiifi stresses:; 
tjip profoundly pelrsonal .ariri social 4h 


■ i^eherer^orkjsrs'^^ pnfAcul&fl^dis may 8*^-* : '* 

mbre of l^^!/ectiy:;^bh<re>rE|eS:.V^tb bjogTaphy.- shoulkj.. st if ^ ^ ^ 

such.ag'meiti^eyatidre^rieeljiigt^fh^ 

..: be^-nepd lor -V 1 ^ rfntii'ahriyaiivbliMrie 
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TIMOTHY O’NEILL 

The Irish Hand: Scribes and their manuscripts 
from the earliest times to the seventeenth 
century with an exemplar of Trish scripts 
100pp. Portlaoise: Dolmen Press. £17.50. 

0851054110 

The emphasis in many recent books on 
medieval manuscripts has been on the decora¬ 
tion. Timothy O'Neill’s focus of attention in 
The Irish Hand, however, is manifestly on the 
insular script written in Ireland between the 
seventh and seventeenth centuries, a script re¬ 
markable for its continuity. From the twelfth 
century onwards, it was reserved almost exclu¬ 
sively for texts in Irish. With the language, it 
became a symbol of national identity. (An Irish 
script for the writing of the Irish language, for 
example, was taught in Irish primary schools 
from 1922 until 1966.) O’Neill brings to his 
discussion of the work of selected scribes, 
moreover, the appraising eye of the profess¬ 
ional calligrapher. Very occasionally he com¬ 
ments on the time a particular script took to 
write. His own twentieth-century insular half¬ 
uncial, a six-line sample of Matthew 12:52, 
took about fifteen minutes to write. He esti¬ 
mates that a good scribe would take a day to 
write one of the large double-column pages of 
(he Book of U( Mhaine (fifty-eight lines per 
column with a page size of 420mm x 270mm) 
and that the 736 pages took the scribe about 
two years. 

This interesting sample book of scripts has a 
lengthy Introduction by Francis John Byrne 
concerning the early development of insular 
script, and Irish literature and learning, from 
the seventh century. It is a pity he chose to 



The English version of Caroline capital letters, 
from a/olfoo/The Benedictional of Aethclwold, 
written probably In Winchester betneen ad 963 and 
984: reproduced from Historical Scripts: A 
handbook for calligraphers by Stan Knlglu (78pp. 
Black.£9.95. 0713624183). 


preserve E. A. Lowe’s categorization of in¬ 
sular script into majuscule and minuscule, 
rather than adopt Julian Brown’s more percep¬ 
tive and descriptive division of the minuscule 
into several grades according to formality, 
with the use of the term “half-uncial" for the 
“majuscule". While the Irish missionaries 
undoubtedly taught the Anglo-Saxons to 
write, there is a certain underplaying of the 
Anglo-Saxons' equally undoubted contribu¬ 
tion to the insular script system. There is un¬ 
certainty among scholars, for example, concern- 


Miniature commissioning 


ing the origins of such glories as the Books of 
Durrow and Kells. Undeterred, Durrow and 
Kells are included here in an impressive and 
beautiful array of the “Important Irish Manu¬ 
scripts" in Part One. The Cathach of St 
Columba, Stowe Missal, Books of Durrow, 
Kells, Mulling, Dimma and Armagh and the 
Macregol Gospels will be familiar among the 
earlier, Latin manuscripts illustrated. It is a 
pleasure, however, to sec the St Gall Priseian, 
copiously annoted with construe marks to help 
the Irish speaker through the Latin, the Labor 
NA hUidre (Book of the Dun Cow), the earl¬ 
iest surviving manuscript written entirely in 
Irish and containing the Tdin B6 Cuailngc, the 
.Book of Leinster and the Senchars Mfir law 
book and many other witnesses to the rich 
literary and historical tradition of Ireland in 
the later Middle Ages. Each plate (of the 
eighty-five in the whole book) is accompanied 
by a facing-page commentary on the manu¬ 
script’s provenance ond decoration. 

Fuller comments on the scripts illustrated 
are relegated to the third section, “An. exemp¬ 
lar of Irish scripts”. Each is followed by a tran¬ 
scription (with abbreviations expanded) and 
translation into English, and a brief calli- 
graphical appraisal. Notable additions to the 
plates in the preceding section are the Bnngor 
Antiphonary, a gloss in the hand of John Scot- 
tus Eriugena, the ninth-ccntury Irish philo¬ 
sopher who achieved notoriety as well as fame 
on the Continent, and a few samples of the 
work of modern Irish scribes: it is not clear why 
the first two are omitted from the earlier part of 
the book. 

Joseph O’Longnn. the last representative of 
the hereditary scribes of Ireland, died in 1880. 
This book is a tribute to his predecessors and 
the clear expression of cultural identity they 
preserved. 
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ROWAN WATSON 

Hte Playfair Hours: A late fifteenth century 
illuminated manuscript from Rouen (V & A, 
L 475 - 1918) 

127pp. Victoria and Albert Museum. £19.95. 
0905209 98 2 ' ' \ 

Tht late fifteenth-century Playfair Book of 
Hours in the Victoria and Albert Museum In 
London is a second-rate manuscript. This 
makes Rowan Watson’s partial facsimile of it 
especially valuable. Until now, publishers have 
concentrated on reproducing really outstand- 
mg manuscripts of the Middle Ages, like the 
Tris Riclies Heures of the Due de Berry or the 
Visconti Hours, but those books are great pre¬ 
cisely because they are exceptional. It is a 
problem for art historians. If we knew every- 
Ihlng about the making of the Tris Riches 
Heures (which we do not), it would;tell us 
almost nothing about the fifteenth-century 
book-trade, ' . ’ 

Books of Hours are the most common sur- 
v jving medieyal manuscripts. It seems as 
though everybody wanted . to own one in • 
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fifteenth-century France, and they must hnve 
been manufactured and sold in vast numbers. 
Even now these Books of Hours have still not 
completely disappeared, from the antiquarian 
book market. The PfAyfair Hours takes its 
name from its most recent private owner. It 
was bought in June 1918 and given to the Vic¬ 
toria and Albert Museum by Sir Otto Beit. It is 
a fine example of the ordinary manuscript 
which medieval stationers made for middle- 
class owners. Dr Watson's introduction sets 
the scene skilfully. The Playfair Hours was 
produced around 1485 in Rouen, which was a 
great centre for the book-trade in the late fif¬ 
teenth century. Bookshops were concentrated 
around the Cathedral, and by 1479 the court¬ 
yard by its north door was called the PortaU des 
Libraires, as it still is. Here were the stalls 
which sold Books of Hours and took orders for 
illuminating other manuscripts. A number of 
these booksellers are known by name-such a$ 
Jean Coquet, libralre, who was rebinding 
books in 1469, or the widow of Thomas 
Boyvin, whose shop was at the Portail des Lib- 
raires in 1487- and it was to such agents that an 
ordinary customer would bring a commission 
for a Book of Hours. The client would discuss 
wbat he wanted in tils* manuscript: the text 


up that I discovered Marvell was a poet rather than a 
politician. I was not supposed to read any of these - 
books; otherwise I should probably not have read ■ 
any of them. ;• . . • * 

3 to. those, days He never punished me, though I 
think t grieved him much by my Idleness; but a 
passion he knew not wbaf he did, and he has knocked . 
me dowb with the bid folio Bible which he always 
used. In the'oid boilse were the two first volumes of 
Cooper's novel, called The Prairie, a relic - probably 
S' dishonest .rel|c of some Subscription to : 
Hook ham’s library.’ Other book of the kind there 
’ W as none. I wbnder how many dozen times t read i - 
those twp first volumes. : - .... 

Competition No 216 : ^ 

Lyle- 

Answers: 

jhVriie finest, purest <«ja breeze on. Uie. coMt i- 
, acknowledged to be so - excellent liaiWngr fine hard ;• 
saqd -'deep water ten'ytirds.from the Shore ;t no ; 
mud - no weeds - np sl}mey rock^-Neyer Was there a.. 
place more-palpably designed ■ by nBlute for the • 
reaoft of thq invalid - (he vefy spot which thoiWftnds; 
«*pied &"■ t.O-! 

v ••••• • a-■ ■■ 


could be adapted slightly and might follow the 
Use of Rouen (for example) or of Coutance&or 
livrcux or Lisieux, which were all. available In 
Rouen. The Playfair Hours it of the Use of 
Sanim (or Salisbury) and its Calendar includes 
unusual entries for SS Kentlgern and Ninian - 
and so the customer was perhaps from Scot¬ 
land. The bookseller who took the order would 
subcontract out the decoration. . 

Watson has traced names of several pro¬ 
fessional illuminators In'Rouen in the mid-' 
1480s, all living around the Place du Vieux 
March6 on the other $ide of the town from the 
Cathedral. Slightly later, one Rouen illumina¬ 
tor is recorded as supplying miniatures at 30 
sous each. The virtual, mass-production of 
some of these miniatures makes them most 
interesting, and Dr Watson cites a number of 
almost identical Rouen Books of Hours (his list ■ 
could easily be expanded), all duplicated from 
the same pattern sheets as the Playfair Hours. 
This sort of dally commercial enterprise pro¬ 
duced the majority of Books of Hours in the 
fifteenth century. It is utterly unlike the rare 
courtly commission such as was responsible for 
the TrCs Riches Heures, and is thus very im¬ 
portant for our knowledge of medieval book- 
productlon* ■ ‘ 


2 Enough of tragedy! Let wall of gulU, 

The sunbows in the breakers and the breeze 
.Which blows the aand into the sandwiches,. 

Let castles crumbling in the rise of tide, . 

Let cool dank caves and dark interstices 
Where, underneath the squelching bljidderwmek, ! 
Lurk slinging fin. and sharp, marauding claw 
-Ready to pierce the rope-wled bathing-shoe,’ >! 

Let darting prawn ond helpless jelly-fish . 

- Spell Joy. or iftisery tp youth., .. ;' ■ ■: • 
l iohn Retjcmsn, i “Beside the Seaside". 

. 3 The lUtki'bay lay. like an objong swimming-bath 
' five hundred'feet below (hem. The surfdce .or the 
water was like gifts?; the sirjind.-with Its phelanx of- 
boila drawn 'up in sabbath t|dlaess, glittered like 
marble In the, living light, and over this marble black 
dots moved slowly to and fro: behind the boats were 
.houses - doji’s houses -.each with a curling wisp of 
smoke . . 1.. the sea, n pale grey, encompassed all; 
the southern sky h*d« faint sapphire tinge, rifting to ‘ 
-delicate azure: The sight of this haven at rest, shut in 
. by the restful qe*arid,by the great moveless hill, a 
' calm.wjtiiln a call#, aroused profound emotion. 

•, Afuddd pcnnett, Anna of the Five Towns. 
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